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TO if IS HiOHKBSS 

THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 



SIR, 

AMONG all the noble presages of wit and honour, there is not 
one by which Your Highness hath given greater encouragement to 
the hopes of these kingdoms, than by a surprising curiosity, and 
impatient desire of knowledge. For the satisfiying of so generous 
inclinations. Your Hi^ess cannot but seek an early acquaintance 
with the Roman State. It must needs please you, Sir, to under- 
stand the constitution of that people, before you appear the rival 
of ttieir glory ; and the first steps to both these attainments will be 
alike uneasy. Many fatigues are to be undergone ere you surpass 
them in action and conduct; and in the same manner, before you 
are introduced into the more delightful scenes of their policy and 
government. Your Highness should be first presented with the 
rougher prospect of their customs and ceremonies. 

t ; , For your direction in so noble (though intricate) a path of an- 

'^'-'.'! cient story. Your Highness is desired to accept this small endeav- 

%^ our; no otherwise than you would a few shaddows, or a little 

model, to give you, Sir, the first notion of some admired picture^ 

or some magnificent building. 

I There is one custom which, I make myself believe. Your High- 

^ ness will read with some pleasure; I mean. Sir, the Tojan Game, 

a martial exercise performed by the youth of the first quality in 
Rome, under .such a captain as yourself, and deriving its original 
from young Ascanius; whom I need not fear to mention as your 
precedent, since you have already honoured him with your imi- 
tation. 
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ir THE EPISTLE BEDICATORT. 

It maj be expected, perhaps, that, out of the manj fllustrioas 
Romans, I should here propose to Tour Highness some of the most 
celelHmted examples of virtne and great achievements. Bat this 
wonld prove a needless piece of service; since you cannot miss 
jour way in the pursuits of the first, while Tour Highness goes on, 
like the Trojan prince. 

Moire JDea manstratfUe viam; 
and to the second, the short advice, which that hero gave his son, 
will engage you as the highest motive: 

—7%, anifno repeUmUm exemfia iuontm, 
JSi pater JEneae et awuncuba excUet Hector. 

I am. Sir. 

Tour Highnesses 
Most Humble and 
Most Obedient Servant, 

BASIL RENNETT. 
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THE 



PREFACE. 



THE usefulness of such a design as this not being like to be 
called in question, I am obliged no farther than to give a short 
history of what attempts have hitherto been made of the same 
nature, with some account of the present undertaking. 

Not to make a catalogue of the many tracts on particular sub- 
jects of Roman Antiquities, the two authors most in use for thb 
knowledge are Rosinus and Godwin ; the first as a full system, 
the other as an abridgment or compendium. We have nothing 
more complete than Rosinus taken all together ; but he will ap- 
pear very deficient in many points, if compared with other learned 
men who have laboured in the adorning some one part of his 
general subject Thus, I believe, his Book of War has scarce 
been looked into since the publishing of Lipsus's admirable com- 
ment on Polybius. His accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws, 
and Funerals, will never be set in competition with the more ac- 
curate pieces of Ferrarius and Rubenius, of Pauhis Manutius, and 
Kirchman. Not to urge that the Names, the Money, the Private 
Games, with several lesser topics, are entirely omitted ; and many 
more substantial customs but slightly touched. The Paralipo- 
meoa of Dempster, which are added in the best editions, under 
the name of Notes on this author, seem for the most part, barely 
a transcript of common places gathered from the classics and other 
writers, with little connection ; and therefore, though they serve, 
now and then, for a supplement to Rosinus^ yet it is impossible 
diey should be very instructive. 
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Godwin's Anthologia (which we usatlly meet with in our 
schools) besides that it wants all the advantages which we have 
received from the learned within these threescore years, is so 
short and unsatisfactory in subjeets of the greatest consequence; 
10 crowded with phrases which are to be found in all our Dic- 
tionaries; so stuffed with long passages of Latin untranslated; 
has so little method, and runs so dry and heavy in the reading, 
that I fancy it b a .general wish it were exchanged for some- 
thing else of the same kind, of greater use, and more agreeable 
entertainment 

For Cantelius de Romana Rqmblica; to me the Jesuit seems 
very unhappy, that by spending half his book in giving us a long 
relation of the Roman wars, battles, deaths, &c which most per* 
sons would rather learn from the original historians, he has so 
straitened himself in the remaining part, as to pass for no extra- 
ordinary epitomizer. Besides that he cannot spare room to set 
down one word of authority for what he says. 

As for these papers ; the two Essays of the Roman Learning 
and Eklucation are, I think, what has not been before attempted 
in any Language ; and on that account will be the more easily 
pardoned, if not the better accepted in the world. The com- 
pendious history of the rise, progress, and decay of the state, has 
this at least to say for itself, that it carries its own credentials 
along with it, in constant references to the ancient writers. I will 
not here compose a table of contents for the setond part^ which 
has run out into such a length, as to make the body of the work ; 
only I may bint, in a word or two, that the many omissions of , 
Rosinus and Godwin are largely supplied^ and scarce any thing 
material (that I know of) passed by ;— 4hat the city, with the fa- 
mous structures of all sorts, are described from the relations of 
eye-witnesses, and authors of credit; — ^that the laws which occur 
in the best classics, and often prove a great hinderance to the 
reader, are disposed under proper heads in a very convenient 
manner; and the truest accounts of their import, and the time 
when they were made, collected from the most approved com- 
mentators, and from the admired treatise of Manutius de Legibus 
Somanis; — that in some subjects it was thought proper to follow 
(for the most part) one particular author, who had managed his 
province with universal approbation; as Sigonius in the Comitia 
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and the Judgments, Lipsius in the Art of War, in the Gladiators^ 
and in the Names, Kirchman in the Funerals, and Brerewood in 
the Account of the Money ; — that the curious remarks of Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Graevius, Monsieur and Madam Dacier, are inserted on 
many occasions : In short, that no pains or charges have been 
spared, which might render the attempt truly serviceable to the 
good end for which it was designed, — the pleasure and benefit of 
the reader. 

The great incorrectness of the Second Eldition was occasioned 
by the haste and the necessities of the then unfortunate proprietor ; 
firom whom no sight of the sheets could be obtained, till the whole 
was so dishonourably finished. Yet the necessary alterations 
and additions, before given in, were inserted in their places. It 
was and is with all gratitude acknowledged, that the best part of 
this assistance hath been afibrded by the late noble collections of 
the excellent Graevius ; a catalogue of which is here subjoined. 
The compiler wishes it may be imputed not to idleness, but to 
design, that he hath borrowed only a mite fit>m that treasury. 
For intending an abridgment, not a full body, he thought it alike 
unreasonable, either to sweU the bulk above the name and use, or 
to forbear such improvements as could scarce in honesty be de- 
nied ; either to burthen the reader for the bookseller's advantage^ 
or under a preien *e of easing the former, to injure both. This 
new impression has not only been amended by a careful super- 
Vltd, but adorned by the beuity of the letter, and of the addi- 
tional sculptures. But the chief recommendation of the design is 
owing to the favourable acceptance and kind encouragement of 
private persons, and of societies, especially of a royal and most 
flourishing seminary, to which our thanks can be returned in no 
better wishes, than that it may for ever continue in the same 
happy state^ and under the hke prudent goremment and direc- 
tion. 
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ESSAY L 



OF THE ROMAN LEARKING. 

WHOEVER considers the strange beginning of the Roman state, 
the frame and constitution on which it was first settled, together 
with the quality of the ori^nal members, will think it no wonder 
that the people, in that early age, should have a kind of fierceness, 
or rather wildness in their temper, utterly averse to every thing 
that was polite and agreeable. This savage disposition by degrees 
turned into a rigid severity, which encouraged them to rely solely 
on the force of their native virture and honour, without being be- 
holden to the advantage of art, for the improvement of their reason, 
or for the assistance of their courage. Hence a grossness of in- 
vention passed current with them for wit, and study was looked on 
as an unmanly labour ; especially while they found that their exact 
discipline, and unconquered resolution, rendered them masters of 
. nations much more knowing than themselves. All this is frankly 
acknowledged by tiieir own authors: LUerss in homine Romano 
go for a wonder with Tully.* And Virgil, in a reign when all the 
civility and learning of the world were transplanted to Rome, 
chooseth to make the arts of government and war distinguishing 
excellencies of hb countrymen : 

Exeudent alii *pirantia moUiiit sera : 
" ^ Credo equidetn, W«or ducent de tnarrnore vtUtus .• 

Ot^ffunt caiuai meiitu, dvlque meatma 
Iktcribent radio et turgentia tidera (ficent : 
7\t regere imperio popmlot. Samanet mtmento : 
^fHat tibt eruMt arte* t paci*que imfonere mortm, 
Parcere ttUfftctU, et debellare superboij* 

Others shall best inspire the mimic brass. 

Or out of marble carve a living face ; 

Plead with more force, and trace the heavenly roads. 

Describing the wide empire of the gods : 

The wand'ring stars to steady rules confine. 

And teach expecting mortals when they'H shine. 

Thee Heaven, brave Roman, form'd for high command : 

Be these thy arts, fix>m thy victorious hand 

To make glad nations own their peace bestowed. 

To span the suppliant, and poll down the proud. 

• De Nit Deor. lib. 1. DeSenectute. <»iEiieid.6. 
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The reason which Horace gives for the slow advances of poesy* 
will hold in every other jMurt of polite learning : 

Seni* enim Grsodt admovk acumina tkartit.^ 

Their little acquaintance with the fine wits of Greece, who had 
settled the staple of arts and learning in that country, deprived them 
of an opportunity to cultivate and beautify their genius, which was 
formed by nature capable of the highest attainments. Some kind of 
poetry, indeed, they had in their rustic times; but then the verses 
were such rude doggrel stuff, as old Ennius describes: 

— — — QmUit Falmi ttOnqm eanebmni^ 

Qutim neque Musarutn tcopulot quuquam su/Mrdrat, 

Jfee (Hcti studiowi erat, 

Cicero is inclined to think, that the old Romans might probably 
have gained some little knowledge in philosophy from the instruc- 
tions of Pythagoras, the famous author of the Italic sects who flour- 
ised in Italy about the same time that the Tarquins were expelled 
the city. But the ancient custom of singing to the flute the praises of 
famous men and great entertainments, is the only relick he can find 
of this doctrine, which was delivered in poetical numbers.' 

Their intercourse with (Greece began upon their undertaking the 
defence of that country against Philip of Macedon, who had a design 
on in its liberty, about the year of Rome 55S; when, according to 
their usual practice, under the name of deliverers, they made them- 
selves rather the masters of that people. And then, 

Grttda capita ferum ^ctorem cepU, et ana 
httulit agrtMti Lotto* 

The greatest number of eminent poets, especially dramatic wri- 
ters, flourished between the end of the first and the third Punic 
wars; or from the year of the city 512 to 607. The most consider- 
able were Livius Andronicus, Nxvius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, 
Caccilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence, and Lucilias. And therefore 
Horace means only the first Punic war, when he says, 

Et pott Puniea bella quittut, qustfefe ccepity IK 

(^td Sophodety et ItetpiM, et Meekylut miU Jenrtnt: 
Tentanit qvoque, rem ei digne vertere pouttS 

The studies of philosophy and rhetoric never made any tolerable 
progress before the arrival of the Achaians, who in die year of Rome 
586 or 587, to the number of a thousand, or more, were sent for out 
of their own country, where they had shewn themselves disaffected 
to the Romans, and were dispersed in several parts of Italy. Among 
these was the famous Polybius the Megalopolitan, whose great parts 

« lib. 3. einst I. ' Cicero TuscQuMt lib. 4. •Ub.S.epist.l. 'Ibid. 
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OF THE ROMAN LEARNING. Ill 

tnd learning not only gained him tiie entire fiiendghip of Scipio 
Amylianas and Lselias, two of tiie greatest Romans in that age, 
hut procured too the release of ail his countrymen that remained 
after some years exile. ~~ 

Most of that company, tiiough not equal to Polyhius, yet being 
the principal members of the chief cities in Greece, brought away a 
great share of the politeness and refined arts of that country : and 
being now reduced to a state of life, which took from them all 
thoughts of public action, they applied themselves wholly to the 
pursuits of letters, as well to divert the reflections of their banish- 
ment, as to improve and cultivate their mind.s 

In afew years their examples and instructions had wrought such a 
strange conversion in the Roman youth, tiiat the senate, fearing lest 
the ancient discipline should by this means be corrupted, and the 
minds of the people softened and enervated by study, consulted how 
to put a stop to this vein of politeness, so contrary to the rough and 
warlike dispositions of their ancestors. To this purpose we meet 
with a decree bearing date in the consulship of C. Fannius Srabo 
and M. Valerius Messala, A. U. C. 592, by which it appears, " that 
whereas Marcus Pomponius the Praetor had made a report to tiie 
senate about the philosophers and rhetoricians, the fathers did here- 
by order the aforesaid Prsetor to take cognizance of the business, 
and to suffer no such men in Rome.^'*^ 

The eager passion for learning, which this prohibition had in some 
measure allayed, broke out with greater heat and force about six- 
teen years after, upon this famous occasion, as the story may be 
made u"^ out of several authors.* 

The Athenians having plundered Oropus, a city of Bceotia the in- 
habitants made their complaint at Rome ; the Romans referring the 
case to the judgment of the Sicyonians, a mulct of 500 talents was 
imposed on the Athenian state. Upon this account it was resolved, 
tiiat commissioners should be sent to the Roman senate to procure a 
mitigation of the fine. The persons pitched on for this service were 
Cameades the Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the Pe- 
ripatitic. About the time of their coming authors are very little 
agreed ; but Petavius and Cassaubon fix it in the six hundred and 
third year after the building of Rome. Most of the studious youths 
immediately waited on the old gentleman at .their arrival, and heard 
them discourse frequently with admiration. It happened, too, that 
they had each of them a different way in their harrangues : for the 

8 Cassaubon. Chronol. ad Polyb. et Comment, ad Sueton. de Gniromtt. 

1* Sueton. de Clar. Grammat. cap. 1. A. Gell. lib. 15. cap. 11. 

* Pint. Cat^ major. A. Gell. lib, 7. cap. 14. Macrob. Sat. 1. cap. 15. 
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eloquence of Carneadee was violent and rapid, Critolaug's neat and 
smooth, tiiat of Diogenes modest and sober. Cameades one day 
held a fitll and accarate dispute concerning justice ; the next day he 
refuted all that he had said before, by a train of contrary arguments^ 
and quite took away the virtue that he seemed so firmly to have esta- 
blished, This he did to shew his faculty of confuting all manner of 
possitive assertions; for he was the founder of the second academy^ 
a sect which denied that any thing was to be perceived or under- 
stood in the world, and so introduced an universal suspension of as- 
sent. It soon flew about the city that a certain Grecian (by whom 
ahej meant Cameades,) carrying all before him, had impressed so 
strange a love upon the young men, that, quitting all their pleasures 
and pastimes, they run mad, as it were, after philosophy. This to 
the generality of people was a very pleasant sight, and they rejoiced 
extremely to find their sons welcomethe Grecian literature in so kind 
a manner. But old Cato the censor took it much to heart, fearing 
lest the youth, being diverted by such entertainments, should pre- 
fer the glory of speaking to that of acting. So that, the fame of the 
philosophers increasing every day, he resolved to send them pack- 
ing as soon as possible. With this design, coming into the senate, 
he accused the magistrates for not giving the ambassadors a speedier 
dispatch, they being persons who could easily persuade the peo- 
ple to whatever they pleased. He advised, therefore, tiiat in all 
haste something should be concluded on, that, being sent home to 
their own schools, they might declaim to the Grecian children, and 
tiie Roman youth might be obedient to their own laws and govern- 
ors as formerly. 

The same grave disciplinarian, to fright his son from any thing of 
the Grecians, used to pronounce, like the voice of an oracle, in a 
harsher and louder tone than ordinary, that the Romans would cer- 
tainly be destroyed, when they began once to be infected with Greek. 
But it is very likely that he afterwards altered his mind; since his 
learning Greek in his old age is a known story, and depends on 
good authority.* Lord Bacon says, it was a judgment upon him for 
his former blasphemies.^ 

The ambassadors, upon the motion of Cato, had a quick dismis- 
sion, but left so happy an inclination in the young gentlemen to 
philosophy and good letters, that they grew every day more ena- 
moured of study ; and shewed as much diligence in their pursuits 
of knowledge as they had ever done in their applications to war. 

In the year of the city 608 or 609, Greece, which had hitherto re- 
tained some shadow of liberty, though it had been a lopg while at the 

* Cicero Acad. 1. De Senect. QuiiictiUan> luit. Ob. 12. cap. 11. 
^ Advancement of Learning, book 1. 
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Romans command, was, upon some slight occasion, entered witii an 
army under MummiuSt and reduced to the common state of the other 
conquered nations. This explcnt happening in the very same year 
that Carthage was destroyed by P. Scipio i£mylianus, it will be very 
pleasant to observe the different genius of the two commanders, who 
had the honour of these achievements; and to see how politeness 
and the ancient simplicity were now at strife in Rome. Mummius 
was so far unskilled in the curious inventions of art, that after the 
taking of Corinth, when a great number of admirable pictures and 
statutes, by the best masters, came into his hands, he told the ser- 
vants that were to carry them into Italy, if tiiey lost any by the 
way, they should certainly find him new ones in their room.^ 

Scipio, on the other hand, to the courage and virtue of ancient 
heroes, had joined a profound knowledge of the sciences, with all 
the graces and ornament of wit. His patronage was courted by every 
one that made any figure in learning. Panaetius, whom Tully calls 
the prince of the Stoics, and the incomparable historian Poljrbius* 
were his bosom-friends, the assisters of his studies at home, and tiie 
constant companions of his expeditions." To which may be added 
the remark of a very great man, that he passed the soft hours of his 
life in the conversation of Terence, and was thought to have a part 
in the composition of his comedies." 

The highest pitch of the Roman grandeur, in the time of the com- 
monwealth, is thought to have been concluded before the final reduc* 
tion of Carthage and of Greece :° and the common reason assigned 
for its decay is, that Athens, being now become the mart of the worid 
for wit and breeding, imported the arts of debauchery, among her 
more noble productions, to Rome; and maintained their luxury, as 
well as their studies and conversations, at her charge. But however, 
tiieir ancient prowess might decline, it is certain the conquest of the 
great empire of science was now carried on more vigorously than ever. 
The tide of learning and humanity ran every day with greater force, 
and, after the famous Cato, scarce met with any to oppose it. Be- 
tween this period and the death of Sylla, (scarce twenty years,) the 
most renowned orators, Crassus and Antony, ruled the Forum, who 
were succeeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hortensius, and other great 
names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. At the same time, the two 
Scaevolas, the Augur and the Pontiff, advanced civil law to its full 
perfection. And Lucretius (who wrote about the time of the Jugur- 
than war,) as he excelled even the Grecian disciples of Epicurus in 

» VeH. Paterc. Fib. 1 cap. 13. « Ibid. 

" Sir Will. Temple's Miscell. p 3. Essay 1. 
o Catsaubon Chronolog. »d. Polyb. 
S 
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explainisg and defending his doctrine, so he directs ns where te be- 
gin» in fixing the height and parity of the Rdman poesy and 0tyle»» 
Philosophers were now in universal honour and request, being invit- 
ed from all parts for tiie education and instruction of young noble- 
Men, and for advice and assistance of the greatest ministers of state. 
And what is more surprising, arts and civility were rather encour- 
aged than frighted away by the wars : and the muses, like their pa- 
troness Minerva, had very often their residence in the camp. Sylla 
himself wrote two and twenty books of memoirs,i and contributed, 
in an extraordinary manner, to the advancement of knowledge, by 
transporting to Rome the famous library df Apellioonthe Peripatetic, 
in which were most of Aristotle and Theophrastus's works, which 
Ind been long unknown to the greatest part of their foUowers.' 

Sylla*s rival, Marius, was the only man of note in that age, who 
retained the old sourness and unpolished manner of the first Ro- 
mans. He indeed would never study Greek, nor suffer that lan- 
guage f» be used in any matters of consequence; as thinking it ri- 
diculous to bestow time in that learnii^, Ihe teachers whereof were 
little better than slaves." 

But then Lucullus, who succeeded Sylla in the military glory, as 
to matters of learning, was much his superior. In his youth he had 
so absolute a command of the two only tongues then in request, that, 
upon a project of compiling a history, he fairly took Us chance, 
whether he should write in Greek or Latin, in prose or verse. And 
after all his feats of arms in the Mithridatic war, when he was de- 
prived of his command by the prevailing Ceu^tion of Pompey, the great 
employment of his privacy and retreat was tiie promoting of knowl- 
edge. Widi this design he built a library, furnished it vrith a vast 
number of books fiedrly transcribed, and made it free to all comers. 
The walks and schools, which he raised near the library, were always 
full of Grecians, who retiring thither from business, diverted one an- 
other with conferences and debates, in the same manner as was used 
in Uieir ovim country ; making advantage of friendly conversation to- 
ward the improvement of their understandings. Lucullus himself 
often studied there, sometimes disputing with the learned men, and 
sometimes giving his advice in matters of state to those that desired 
ift; though he meddled with no public business in person. He was 
very well versed in all the sects of philosophy, but adhered closely to 
the old academy; whereas his friend Cicero was a great stickler for 
fte new. Hence it is that we find the latter book of the academic 

p Sir Will Temple's Mlscell. p. 2 essay U ^ Ibid, et Strabo. fib. 13. 
4 Pluttrchus in Sylla. • Plutar. in Mario. 
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questions inscribed LncnUus ; where tiiat great man b brought in 
def(NicUng the opinions of his sect.^ 

The whole majesty of language, and height of eloquence, shone 
out, as it were, all at once, in TuUj ; so that Paterculus has weU 
obserred, ** Delectari ante eum paucissimis, mirari yero neminem 
possis, nisi aut ab illo visum, aut qui ilium viderit.'^i 

Perhaps the same remaric will hold good in his philosophy ; or at 
least, with respect to his predecessors, the latter study will yield 
him an equal praise with the former. For to handle this subject 
in Latin prose was purely a new province reserved for his manage* 
ment, and left untouched till that time by the learned. Thus much 
he lets us know in several parts of his works, particularly in his 
poem to the Tusculan questions ; where at the same time he gives 
us a short account of the progress and advances of arts among the 
Romans, infinitely worth the transcrilnng : ** Meum semper judi« 
cium fuit, &c. It was always my opinion," says he, " that either 
our countrymen have been more happy in their inventions of every 
kind than the Greeks; or, tiiat they have made a vast improvement 
in whatever they borrowed from that nation, and thought worth 
flieir while to polish and refine. For as to the conduct of life and 
the rules of breeding and behaviour, together with the management 
of family concerns, we are masters of more exactness, and have a 
much genteeler air. If we ascend to the governing and regulating 
of public spirits^ our ancestors may justly claim the preference in 
this part of wisdom, on account of their admiraUe laws and insti- 
tutions. In military affairs we have made a more c<msiderable ad* 
▼ance than any before us, which is owing no less to our discipline 
than to our native bravery. 

" Tis true, Greece has always had the renown beyond us for their 
attainments in every part of learning ; and it was an easy matter 
to conquer when they met with no opposition. Poetry, the most 
ancient sort of writing, had but a late reception among us ; for Li- 
vius Andronicus presented his first dramatic piece 510 (it should 
be 514) years after the building of Rome, in the consulship of C. 
Claudius, son to Appius Csecus, and M. Tuditanus, a year before 
the birth of Bnnius, who is senior to Plautus and Nsvius." 

As he goes on, he attributes the slow progress of poesy to the 
want of due reward and encouragement ; and tells us, that, in a 
public oration of Cato's, it was objected as a reproach to Marcus 
NoUlior, that he had carried the poet Ennius with him into ^tolia, 
when he went to reside there as governor. That there was no part 
of the mathematics (which the Grecians esteemed so honourable a 
study) of use in Rome, but the bare practice of measuring, and 
^ Plutarchus in Lucullo. • Hist. lib. 1. cbsp. 17. 
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casting accounts. For oratory, he observes that the Romans em* 
braced this very soon, but at first without the advantages of a 
learned institution ; which were afterwards added with so much 
success, as to set ^em on equal terms with the most eloquent mas- 
ters of Greece : but that philosophy had lain neglected till that 
time, and had met with no eminent author to adorn it in the Latin 
tongue. This therefore he professeth to undertake as his proper 
ofiice ; and how happily he succeeded in the attempt, his works on 
that subject will be a lasting argument. 

If we compare Tully with his friend Atticus, we find them both 
together answering the two excellent ends of phil08<^hy ; the ser- 
vice of the public, and the private ease and tranquility of an inof- 
fensive life. The former directed all his studies to action, in the 
defence of the commonwealth, and the opposing all designs on its 
liberty ; the latter, by never entering the scene of business, made 
himself equally honoured and courted by all parties, from Sylla to 
Augustus Caesar. The one gained to himself more glory, the other 
more hearty love and esteem ; and I believe most persons would be 
inclined to follow Atticus, and to commend Cicero. 

Crassus, Pompey, Antony, Caesar, Cato, and Brutus, who made 
such a noise in the world, almost all at the same time, were the 
most refined scholars of their age. The first tiiree indeed confined 
themselves to the practice of eloquence, till they were wholly di- 
verted'b^ the profession of arms. But the last three, as they out- 
shone the former in oratory, so they had made much greater ad- 
vances in the other parts of human learning. Poetry and philosophy 
were the diversion of Caesar's leisure hours ; and his history will 
be the model of good language as long as himself is the example of 
great achievements. 

The whole conduct of Cato's life shows him a greater stoic than 
the most rigid professors of that sect; for, however they might 
equal him in knowledge, it is certain he shamed them in practice. 

Brutus had been a hearer of all the sects of philosophers, and 
made some proficiency in every one. When a soldier under Pom- 
pey, in the civil wars, all the time that he was in the camp, except 
what he spent in the general's company, he employed in reading 
and study. And the very day before the decisive battle at Phar- 
salia, though it was then the middle of summer, and the camp under 
many inconveniences, and he himself extremely harassed and out 
of order ; yet while others where either laid down to sleep, or taken 
up with apprehensions about the issue of the fight, he spent all his 
time, until the evening, in writing the epitome of Polybius.^ 

' Plutarch, in Brut. 
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It is univeirsally known, that the Roman literature, as well as 
empire, was in its highest ascendant under Augustus. All the 
delicate fruits, transplanted from Greece, were now in tiieir bios- 
som, being cherished by the calmness of the season, and cultivated 
by the hand of an emperor* 

I have often wondered that Maecenas should all along carry away 
the sole honour of encouraging the wit and knowledge of this reign ; 
when it seems probable that he acted only in imitation of his mas- 
ter ; as the humours of princes commonly determine the inclina- 
tions of their favourites. The quite contrary happened to the 
other great minister Agrippa; tiie glory of his exploits was referred 
to the emperor, whilst the emperor's bounty advanced Maecenas's 
esteem. And, indeed, the celebration of Augustus's triumphs, and 
the panegyrics on his piety, were sufficient to set him out in the 
most taking colours : But, had Maecenas been denied the shining 
character of a patron, he might have rolled on in silence among 
Epicuras's herd, and we should scarce have seen him drawn by the 
poet's hands, unless in the same posture as Silenus : 

Jnflntum hettemo vena*^ vt iemper, laccho .• 
Sena procul capiti tantum delafita jaubunU 
Et gravis attritd ptndebat cantharui an*dy 

But, whichever of the two was the nobler patron, Augustus must 
be acknowledged to have been the greater scholar. And for proof, 
we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has spent no less than 
six chapters on the learning of this emperor. His prodigious in- 
dustry in the study of eloquence and liberal arts ; his labour in 
composing every thing that he spoke in public, though he had a 
very good faculty at extempore harangues ; his polite and clean 
style ; his accurate knowledge of the Grecian literature, by the 
assistance of their best masters of rhetoric and philosophy ; the 
thirteen books of the history of his own life ; his exhortation to 
philosophy, with several other works in prose ; his book of hexa- 
meters, and another of epigrams, all considered together, may equal 
him with the most learned princes in story. 

Being thus arrived at the highest point of the Roman attain- 
ments, it cannot be unpleasant to look about us, and to take a short 
survey of the productions in every kind. Eloquence indeed will 
appear at some distance, rather in the Augustan age than in Au- 
gustus's reign, ending in Cicero, at the dissolution of the common- 
wealth. Not that his death was properly the ruin of his profession ; 
for the philosopher might have lived much longer, and yet the ora- 
tor have been gone* when once the ancient liberty was taken away, 

"^ VirgiL Eclog. 6. 
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which inspired bim with all his lofty thoughts, a&d was the very 
soul of his harangues. But then the bounds of history and poesy 
were fixed under the emperor's protection by Livy, Virgil, and 
Horace. And if we desire a view of philosophy, the two poets will 
account for that as well as for their own province. 

I think none will deny Horace tiie elogy given him by a celebrated 
writer, "that he was the greatest master of life, and of true sense in 
the conduct of it."* Especially since the author of that judgment is 
one of those whom (had he lived then) Horace himself would have 
willingly chosen for his judge : and inserted in that shortcatalogue of 
men of wit and honour, whom he desired should approve his labours.^ 

Whether or no the common saying be true, that, if all arts and 
sciences were lost, they might be found in Virgil, it is plain he dived 
very deep into the mysteries of natural science, which he sets forth 
in all its ornaments, in several parts of his sublime work. And in 
that admirable place of his second Georgic, when he expresseth, in 
a sort of transport, his inclinations to poesy, he seems to direct its 
whole end towards the speculations of the philosophers, and to 
i|iake the Muses hand-maids to Nature : 

Hie vera prinivm dulcet ante omnia Mutm, 
Quamfn tacra fero hgenti percuUut atnore, 
Jccifiant / cmlique mas et tidera monttrent, 
Defictut toih vatiot, Lunaque iahoret .- 
Unde tremor terris, qtui fri nutria aha twmetcant, 
Obicibue rvfrtie, rwsutgue in tci/na retidant .* 
Quid tantum Oeeano properent te tingtre toles 
Uybemif ^tpim tarditmora noctihn obttet. 

For me the first desire which does controul 

All the inferior wheels that move my soul. 

Is, that the muse me her high priest would make i 

Into her holy scenes of mystery take. 

And open there, to my mind's purged eye. 

Those wonders which to sense the ^ods deny ; 

How in the moon such change of shapes is found : 

The moon, the changing world's eternal bound: 

What shakes the solid earth : what strong disease 

Dares trouble the for centre's ancient ease ; 

What makes the sea retreat, and what advance s 

Varieties too regular for chance : 

What drives the chariot on of winter's light. 

And stops the lazy waggon of the night. cowlxt. 

After Augustus, the Roman muses, as well as the eagles, stooped 
from their former height ; and perhaps one of these misfortunes might 
be a necessary consequence of the other. I am very sorry when I find 
either of them attributed to the change of government, and tiie settle- 
ment of the monarchy ; for, had the maxims and the example of Au- 
gustus been pursued by his successors, the empire, in all probability, 
might have been much more glorious than the commonwealth. But 

"^ Sir Will Temple's Hiscell. p. 2. Esiay 2. r Book 1. Sat. 10. 
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wbiie a new sckeme of politics was mtroduced by Tiberius, and the 
Caesars began to act what the Tarqnins would have been ashamed 
of, the leamii^ might very well be corrupted, together with the 
manners and the discipline, and all beyond any hopes of a recovery. 

It cannot be denied, that some of the worst princes were the most 
passionate affecters of learning, particularly Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Nero; but this rather deterred other men from such attempts, than 
encouraged them in their pursuits ; while an applauded scholar was 
as much envied as a fortunate commander; and a rival in wit ac- 
counted as dangerous as a contender for the enquire ; the first being 
certainly the more hard combatant, who dared challai^ his mas* 
ters at their own weapons. 

Whatever essays were made to recover the languiriiing arts under 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian (for this last too was an encourager 
of poesy, though he banished the philosc^ers,) scarce served to any 
better purpose, than to demonstrate the poor success of study and 
application while the ancient genius was wanting. 

In &e six next reigns immediately following Domitian, learning 
seems to have enjjoyed a sort of lucid interval, and the banished fa- 
vourite was agun admitted to the court, being highly countenanced 
and applauded by the best set of princes Rome ever saw. 

Not to enquire after the productions of the other reigns, the use&l 
labours of Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny Junior, will make the govern- 
ment of Trajm more fiunous than all his feats of arms. If they are 
less happy in their lanptay than the ancients, in other neepects, per- 
haps, they have overmatdied tiiem ; fte historians in the delicacy of 
politics, and the sincere truth of their relations ; and the orator in his 
vrit and good sense. If we add to these Plutarch, who wrote most of 
his works in Rome, and was honoured by Trajan ¥rith the consulship, 
and Quintilian, who flourished a very little time before; they may 
pass for the twilight of learning after the sun-set of the Augustan 
age, or rather be resembled to a glimmering taper, which casts a 
double light when it is just on the point of expiring. 

It is an observation of Sir William Temple, that all the Latin 
books, which we have until the end of Trajan, and all the Greek un- 
til the end of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very estimable 
value; but that all, written since that time, owe tiieir price purely 
to our curiosity, and not their own worth and excellence. 

But the purity of the tongue was long before corrupted, and ended, 
in Sir William Temple's judgment, with Velleius Paterculus under 
Tiberius. The reason he assigns for this decay is, the strange resort 
of the ruder nations to Rome, after the conquest of tiieir own country. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flocked in multitudes both to the 
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arm J and the citj» after the reducing of tiiose parts by Jnlins Cae* 
»ar, Augustus and Tiberius, as many Spaniards and Syrians had 
done before, on the like account: but the greatest confluence of for- 
eigners followed upon the victories of Trajan in the east, and his 
establishment of the three new provinces, Armenia, Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. And though Adrian voluntarily relinquished these 
new acquisitions, yet the prodigious swarms of the natives who had 
waited on his predecessor's triumphs, were still obliged to live is 
Rome, in the condition of slaves. 

The greatest part of the succeeding princes, who found it so hard 
an enterprize to defend their own territories, had Httle leisure or 
concern to guard the possessions of the muses. And therefore Clau- 
dian> in those verses of his Panegyric on Stiloco: 

Sine pritdsreduent artet^ftlicibuM inde 
Ingfniit aperitwr iter^ de^ctaque Musm 
CoUa levantg ■ 

is guilty of a great piece of flattery, in mdiing that minister, the 
restorer of polite studies; when it is plain, that in his time (under 
Honorius) were the last strugglings of the Roman state. 

The Goths and Vandals, who soon carried all before them, might 
easily fright learning and science off the stage, since they were al- 
ready so much out of countenance; and thus render the conquerors 
•f the universe as rough and illiterate as their first progenitors. 

In this manner, the inundations of the barbarous people proved 
equally fatal to arts and entire ; and Rome herself, when she ceas- 
ed to be the mistress of the worM, in a little time quite forgot to 
speak Latin. 
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OF THE ROMAN EDUCATION. 

IT 18 an obvious remark, that the strongest body owes its vigour, 
in a great measure, to the very milk it received in its infancy, and 
to the first knitting of the joints: That the most stately trees, and 
the fairest herbs and flowers, are beholden for their shade and 
beauty to the hand that first fixed them in an agreeable soil : An 
advantage, which, if they happen to want, they seldom fail to de- 
generate into wildnesB, and to assume a nature quite different from 
their proper species. Every one knows how to apply the same ob- 
servation to morals, who has the sense to discover it in naturals. 
Hence the most renowned people, in story, are those whose law- 
^vers thought it their noblest and most important work, to pre- 
scribe rules for the early institution of youth. On this basis, Ly- 
curgus founded the glorious discipline of the Spartans, which con- 
tinued for five hundred years, without any considerable violation. 
The Indian Brachmans had a strain beyond all the wit of Greece, 
beginning their care of mankind even before their birth, and em- 
ploying much thought and diligence about the diet and entertain- 
ment of their breeding women; so far as to furnish them with 
pleasant imaginations, to compose their minds and their sleep witn 
the best temper, during the time that they carried their burthen.* 

Plutarch severely reprehends the conduct of Numa, that, in his 
settlement of the Roman state, he did not, in the first place, pro- 
vide and constitute rules for the education of children ; and makes 
the remissness in this early discipline the chief cause of the sedi- 
tious and turbulent temper of that people, and what contributed 
highly to the ruin of the commonwealth.^ Thus much indeed 
seems to be agreed on by the latter historians, that, in the looser 
times of the empire, the shameful negligence of parents and in- 
structors^ with its necessary consequence, the corruption and decay 

• Sir Will. Temple's Miscell. p. 2. Essay 1. 
^ PluUrch. Compar. of Numa and Lycurg. 
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of morality and good letters, struck a very great blow towards the 
dissolving of that glorious fabric. But in the rising ages of Rome» 
while their primitive integrity and virtue flourished with their 
arms and command, the training up of youth was looked on as a 
most sacred duty; and they thought themselves in the highest 
manner obliged to leave fit successors to the empire of the world. 
So that, upon a short survey of the whole metiiod of discipline, 
from the birth to the entrance on public business, they will appear 
so far to have exceeded the wisdom and care of ojther nations, as to 
contend for this glory, even with the ancient Spartans, whom Plu- 
tarch has magnified so much beyond them ; especially if we agree 
with a great judge, that the taking no care about the learning, but 
only about the lives and manners of children, may be justly thought 
a defect in Lycurgus's institutions." 

Quintilian (or Tacitus) in the dialogue de Oraloribus^ gives an 
excellent account of the old way of breeding children, and setts it 
oflf with great advantage, by comparing it with the modem : 

** As soon as the child was bom, he was not given in charge to an 
hired nurse, to live with her in some pitiful hole that served for her 
lodgings : but was brought up in the lap and bosom of the mother, 
who reckoned it among her chief commendations to keep the house* 
and ! ttend on the children. Some ancient matron was pitched 
on out of the neighbours, whose life and manners rendered her 
worthy of that office, to whose care the children of every family 
were committed ; before whom it was reckoned the most heinous 
thing in the world to speak an ill word, or do an ill action. Nor 
had she an eye obly on their instruction, and the business that they 
were to follow, but with an equal modesty and gravity, she regu- 
lated their very divertisements and recreations. Thus Cornelia 
Aurelia, and Attica, mothers to the Gracchi, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus, are reported to have undertaken the office of governesses^ 
and to have employed themselves in the education of noblemen's 
children. The strictness and severity of such an institution bad 
this very good design, that the mind being thus preserved in its 
primitive innocence and integrity, and not debauched by ill custom 
or ill example, might apply itself with the greatest willingness to 
liberal arts, and embrace them with all its powers and faculties. 
That, whether it was particularly inclined either to the profession 
of arms, or to the understanding of the law, or to the practice of 
eloquence, it might make that its only business, and greedily drink 
in the whole knowledge of the favourite study. 

^'But now the young infant is ^ven in charge to some poor Ore- 

« Archbishop Tillotson's Sermou on Edacation 
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cian wench, and one er two of the serving-men, perhaps, are joined 
in the commission ; generally the meanest and most ill-bred of the 
whole packy and such as are nniit for any serious business. From 
the stories and tattles of such fine companions, the soft and flexible 
nature must take its first impression and bent. Over the whole fa- 
mily there is not the least care taken of what is said or done before 
the child ; while the very parents, instead of inuring their dear lit- 
tle ones to virtue and modesty, accustom them, on the quite con- 
trary, to licentiousness and wantonness ; the natural result of which 
is a settled impudence, and a contempt of those very parents, and 
every body else.*' 

Thus, although the care and instruction of youth, among the old 
Romans, had been provided for by the public laws, as in the Spar- 
tan state, yet the voluntary diligence of parents would have made 
all such regulations superfluous. 

Among the domestic cares, it will not be from the purpose to 
take particular notice of one, which required little trouble or diflS- 
culty, and yet proved as beneficial and serviceable as any other in- 
stitution; I mean the using children to speak the language purely 
at first, by letting them hear nothing but the truest and most pro- 
per phrase. By this only advantage several persons arrived at the 
ordinary repute in the Forum, who were so unhappy as to want 
many other qualifications. 

Tully says that the Gracchi were educated non tarn in gremio 
quam in sermone matris: And he reports of C. Curio, who was reck- 
oned the third orator of his time, that he understood no poet, had 
read no books of eloquence, had made no historical collections ; 
and had no knowledge of the public or private part of the law. 
The only thing which gained him his applause was a clean, shining 
phrase, and a sudden quickness and fluency of expression. This he 
got purely by the benefit of his private education ; being used to 
such a correct and polished way of speaking in the house where he 
was brought up.*' 

For masters, in the first place, they had the Literaiores, or r^i^ 
fAmr$sm who taught the children to read and write: To these they 
were committed about the age of six or seven years." Being come 
from under their care, they were sent to the grammar schools, to 
learn the art of speaking well, and the understanding of authors: 
Or more frequently in the houses of great men, some eminent 
grammarian was entertained for that employment. 

It is pleasant to consider, what prudence was used in these early 
years to instil into the children's minds a love and inclination to the 

' Cic In Brut « Dacier in Horat Sat 1. lib. 1. 
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Forum, whence thej were to expect the greatest share of their hon- 
ours and preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his second book 
de Legibus, that when they were boys, they used to learn the fam- 
ous laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, in the same manner as 
they did an excellent poem. And Plutarch relates in his life of the 
younger Cato, that the very children had a play, in which they act- 
ed pleadings of causes before the judges; accusing one another, 
and carrying the condemned party to prison. 

The masters already mentioned, together with the instructors in 
the several sorts of manly exercises, for the improving of their na- 
tural strength and force, do not properly deserve that name, if set 
in view witli the rhetoricians and philosophers ; who, after that rea- 
son had displayed her faculties, and established her command, were 
employed to cultivate and adorn the advantages of nature, and to 
give the last hand toward the forming of a Roman citizen. Few 
persons made any great figure on the scene of action in their own 
time, or in history afterwards, who, besides the constant frequent- 
ing of public lectures, did not keep with them in the house some 
eminent professor of oratory or wisdom. 

I have often thought, that one main reason of the prodigious pro- 
gress made by young gentlemen under these private tutors, was the 
perfect love and endearment which we find to have been between 
master and scholar, by which means government and instruction 
proceeded in the sweetest and easiest way. All persons in the hap- 
py ages of Rome had the same honour and respect for their teach- 
ers, as Persius had for his master Cornutus the Stoic, to whom, ad- 
dressing himself in his first Satire, he thus admirably describes his 
own love and piety to his governor, and the strict friendship that 
was between them : 

Cumque iter amhiguum est, et vitm netcius error 

J}iducit trepiJa* ramoia in compita tnente*. 

Me tibi tupposui : tenet ot tu stucipis annot 

Socratico, Comute, sinuf tuncfaUere toiert 

Appotitu intortot extendit regula more* ,- 

El premitur tatione animus vincique labor at, 

Artificemgur tuo duett tub pollice vultum. 

TeC'tn < tenitn iongos tnemini connemere solet / 

JEt tei um p inU't epulis decerpere noctes. 

Unum 'pus et requiem, ptriter disponimus ambo, 

Jitqut fMrrecund" l*txan us seria mensa. 

Hon quidem hoc dubites amhorufn facdore oerto 

Consentire dies, et ab uno sidere duci 

Nost*a ntel iquali suspendit Pmpora librA 

Piirca tenax veri sru nat Jidelibus hora 

JOiv'iit in Geminos c-mcordia /uta duorum; 

Satu num/fut graven noatro Jove f\ egimus una. 

^tst'o quoii certr est quod me ttbi temperat osirutn. 

Just at the age when mmihooil set nv tree, 

1 then deposed myself, and left the reins to thee : 
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On thy wise bosom I reposed my bead, 

And by my better Socrates waa bred. 

Then thy airai^ht pule set virtue in my sight, 

The crooked hne reforming by the right. 

My reason took the bent of thv commiind ; 

Was formed and polished by thy akilful hand. 

Long summer days thy precepts I rehearse, 

Auii winter nights were short in our conterse. 

On«> was our labour, one was our repose ; 

One frugal supper did our studies close. 

Sure on our birth some friendly planet shone. 

Ant I, us our souls, our horoscope was one : 

Whether the mounting Twins did heaven adonu 

Orwiih the rising B*Unce we were born. 

Both have the SHme impression from above. 

And noth have Saturn's rage, repelled by Jove. 

What star 1 know not, but some star, I find. 

Has given the an ascendant o'er my mind. SBTnesr. 

Nor was the reverence paid by the public to the informers of 

jouth less remarkable than the esteem and duty of their scholars. 

Which makes Juyenal break out into that elegant rapture : 

Df'f majorum umbrit tenuetn et tine pondere terranh 

Spivantetuiue crocoi, et in uma perpetuum «er. 

Qui praeeptorem tancti voluere parentis 

Esse toco J 

In peace, ye shades of our great grandsires, rest i 

No heavy earth your sacred bones molest. 

Eternal springs and rising flowers adorn 

The reliques of each venerable urn : 

Who pious reverence to their tutors paid. 

As Parents honoured, and as Gods obeyed. chibus drtdsit. 

At the age of seventeen years the young gentlemen, when they 
put on the manly gown, were brought in a solemn manner to the 
forum, and entered in the study of pleading ; not only if they de- 
signed to make this their chief profession, but althou^ their incli- 
nations lay rather to the camp. For we scarce meet with any 
famous captain who was not a good speaker, or any eminent orator, 
who had not served some time in the army. Thus it was requisite 
fur all persons, who had any thoughts of rising in the world, to 
make a good appearance, both at the bar, and in the field ; because, 
if the success of their valour and conduct should advance them to 
any considerable post, it would have proved almost impossible, 
without the advantage of eloquence, to maintain their authority with 
the senate and people ; or, if the force of their oratory should in 
time procure them the honourable office of praetor or consul, they 
would not have been in a capacity to undertake the government of 
the provinces (which fell to their share at the expiration of those 
employments) without some experience in military command. 

Yet, because the profession of arms was an art which would easily 
give them an opportunity of signalizing themselves, and in which 

* Sat. 7. 
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thej would almost naturally excel, as occasions should be after- 
wards offered for their service ; their whole application and endea- 
vours were directed at present to the study of law and rhetoric, as 
the foundations of their future grandeur. Or, perhaps, they now 
and then made a campaign, as well for a diversion from several la- 
bours, as for their improvement in martial discipline. 

In the dialogue de Oraioribtu, we have a very good account of 
this admission of young gentlemen into the forum, and of the neces- 
sity of such a course in the commonwealth : which coming from so 
great a master, cannot fail to be very pertinent and instructive. 

" Among our ancestors," says the author, ** the youth who was 
designed for the forum, and the practice of eloquence, being now 
furnished ¥rith the liberal arts, and the advantage of a domestic in- 
stitution, was brought by his father or near relations, to the most 
celebrated orator in the city. Him he used constantly to attend, 
and to be always present at his performance of any kind, either in 
judicial matters, or in the ordinary assemblies of the people ; so 
that by this means he learned to engage in the laurels and conten-* 
tions of the bar, and to approve himself a man at arms in the wars 
of the pleaders. 

** For in that ancient constitution of a mixed state, when the dif- 
ferences were never referred to one supreme person, the orators de- 
termined matters as they pleased, by prevailing on the minds of the 
ignorant multitude : hence came the ambition of popular applause ; 
hence the great variety of laws and decrees ; hence the tedious 
speeches and harangues of the magistrates, sometimes carried on 
whole nights in the rostra: hence the frequent indictment and im- 
pleading of the powerful criminals, and the exposing of houses to 
the violence and fury of the rabble ; hence the factions of the nobili- 
ty, and the constant heats and bickerings between the senate and peo- 
ple : All which, though in a great measure they distracted the com- 
monwealth, yet had this good effect, that they exercised and improv- 
ed the eloquence of those times, by proposing the highest rewards 
of that study ; because the more excellent any person appeared in the 
art of speaking, the more easily he arrived at honours and employ- 
ments ; the more he surpassed his colleague in the same office, the 
greater was his favour with the leading men of the city, his authority 
with the senate, and his renown and esteem among the commons. 
These men were courted and waited on by clients even of foreign na- 
tions : These, when they undertook the command of provinces, the 
▼ery magistrates reverenced at their departure, and adored at their 
return : These the highest offices of praetor or consul seemed to 
require and call for^ and court their acceptance: These, when in 
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a private station, abated very little of their authority, while they 
guided both the senate and the people by their counsel. For they 
took this for an infallible maxim, that without eloquence it was 
impossible either to attain or defend a considerable trust in the 
commonwealth : and no wonder, when they were drawn to business, 
even against their will, and compelled to shew their parts in public ; 
when it was reckoned but an ordinary matter to deliver one's opin- 
ion in short before the senate, unless a man could maintain and im- 
prove it with the engaging ornaments of wit and elegance; when, if 
they had contracted any envy or suspicion, they were to answer the 
accuser's charge in person ; when they could not so much as give 
their evidence, as to public matters, in writing, but were obliged to 
appear in court, and deliver it with their own mouth. So that there 
was not only a vast encouragement, but even a necessity of eloquence: 
To be a fine speaker was counted brave and glorious ; on the other 
hand, to act only a mute person, on the public stage, was scandalous 
and reproachful. And thus a sense of honour, and desire of avoiding 
infamy, was a main incitement to their endeavours in these studies ; 
lest they should be reckoned among the clients, rather than among 
the patrons ; lest the numerous dependencies transmitted to them 
from their ancesters should now at last pass into other families, for 
want of an able supporter ; lest like a sort of useless and unprofitable 
creaturs, they should either be frustrated in their pretensions to hon- 
our and preferments, or else disgrace themselves and their office, by 
the miscarriages of their administration.*' 

Crassus and Antonius, the two chief managers of the discourse in 
Tully's first book de Oratore, are represented as very opposite in 
their judgments concerning the necessary improvements of an ac- 
complished orator. The former denies any person the honour of his 
name, who does not possess, in some degree, all the qualities, both 
native and acquired, that enter into the composition of a general 
scholar. The force of his argument lies in this, that an orator ought 
to be able to deliver himself copiously on all manner of subjects : 
and he does not see how any one can answer this character, without 
some excellency in all the mysteries of arts and learning, as well as 
in the happy endowments of nature. Yet he would not have these 
acquisitions sit so loose about him, as to be laid open to the bottom 
on every occasion ; but that (as a great man expresseth it) they 
should rather be ^' enameled in his mind than embossed upon it." 
That, as the critics in gaits and gestures will easily discover, by the 
comportment of a man's body, whether he has learned to dance, 
though he does not practice his art in his ordinary motion : so an 
orator when he delivers himself on any subject, will easily make it 
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appear, whether he has a full understanding of the particular art or 
fkculty on which the cause depends, though he does not discourse of 
it in tiie manner of a philosopher or a mechanic. Antonius, on the 
other hand, reflecting on the shortness of human life, and how great 
a part of it is commonly taken up in the attainment of but a few 
parts of knowledge, is inclined to believe that oratory does not re- 
<|uire the necessary attendance of its sister arts ; but that a man may 
be able to prosecute a theme of any kind, without a train of sciences, 
and the advantages of a learned institution. That as few persons 
are to seek in the cultivating of their land, or the contrivance and 
elegance of their gardens, though they never read Cato de Be Rub- 
tied, or Mago the Carthaginian ; so an orator may harangue, with a 
great deal of reason and truth, on a subject taken from any part of 
knowledge, without any farther acquaintance with the nicer specu- 
lations, than his common sense and understanding, improved by ex- 
perience and conversation, shall lead him : « For whosoever, (says 
he) when he comes to move the affections of the judges or people, 
stops at this, that he hath not philosophy enough to dive into the 
first springs of the passions, and to discover their various natures 
and operations ? Besides, at this rate we must quite lay aside the 
way of raising pity in the audience, by representing the misery 
of a distressed party, or describing (perhaps) the slavery which he 
endures : when philosophy tells us, that a good man can never be 
miserable, and that virtue is always absolutely free." 

Now as Cicero, without doubt, sat himself for the picture, which, 
in Crassus's name, he there draws of an orator, and therefore 
strengthens his arguments by his own example as well as his judg- 
ment ; so Antonius, in the next dialogue, does not stick to own, 
that his former assertion was rather taken up for the sake of disput- 
ing and encountering his rival, than to deliver the just sentiments 
of his mind. And therefore, the genteel education, in the politer 
ages of Rome, being wholly directed to the bar, it seems probable, 
tiiat no part of useful knowledge was omitted, for the improving and 
adorning of the main study ; and tiiat all the other arts were court- 
ed, though not with an equal passion. And upon the whole, it ap- 
pears, that a strange assiduity, and unwearied application, were the 
very life and soul of their designs. When their historians describe 
an extraordinary man, this always enters into his character, as an 
essential part of it, that he was incredibili industrid, dUigentia sin- 
gtdarif', **of incredible industry, of singular diligence."^ And 
Cato, in Sallust, tells the senate, that it was not the arms, so much 

t Archbishop Tillotson*t Sermon on Education. 
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as the industry of tiieir ancestors, which advanced the grandeur of 
Rome ; so that the founders and regulators of this state, in making 
diligence and labour necessary qualifications of a citizen, took the 
same course as the poets will have Jupiter to have thought on, when 
he succeeded to the government over the. primitive mortals : 

. Pater ipte eoiendi 
Baud faeilem ette viam voluit / primutque per artetn 
Mcfvi I tigroe., curit aaieng mortalia corda, 
Nee iorperegravi pasnu sua regna ^temoM 

To confirm the opinion of their extreme industry and perpetual 
study and labour, it may not seem impertinent to instance in the 
three common exercises of translating, declaiming, and reciting. 

Translation, the ancient orators of Rome looked on as a most use- 
ful, though a most laborious employment. All persons that applied 
themselves to the bar, proposed commonly some one orator of Greece 
for their constant pattern ; either Lysias, Hyperides, Demosthenes, 
or iEschines, as their genius was inclined. Him they continually 
studied, and, to render themselves absolutely masters of his excellen- 
cies, were always making him speak their own tongue. This Cicero, 
Quintilian, and Pliny Junior, enjoin as an indispensable duty, in or- 
der to the acquiring any talent in eloquence. And the first of these 
great men, besides his many versions of the orators for his private 
use, obliged the public with the translation of several parts of Plato 
and Xenophon in prose, and of Homer and Aratus in verse. 

As to declaiming, this was not only ihe main thing, at which they 
laboured under the masters of rhetoric, but what they practised long 
after they undertook real causes, and had gained a considerable name 
in the forum. Suetonius, in his book of famous rhetoricians, tells 
us, that Cicero declaimed in Greek till he was elected Praetor, and in 
Latin till near his death ; that Pompey the Great, just at the break- 
ing 01ft of the civil war, resumed his old exercise of declaiming, that 
he might the more easily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook 
the defence of Caesar's cause, in his public harangues; that Mark 
Antony and Augustus did not lay aside this custom, even when 
they were engaged in the siege of Mutina ; and that Nero was not 
only constant at his declamations, while in a private station, but 
for the first year after his advancement to the empire. 

It is worth remarking, that the subject of these old declamations 
was not a mere fanciful thesis, but a case which might probably be 
brought into the courts of judicature. The contrary practice, which 
crept into some schools after the Augustan age, to the great debas- 
ing of eloquence, is what Petronius inveighs so severely against, in 

' Vifg. Georg. I. 
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the beginning of his Satjricon, in a strain so elegant, that it would 
lose a great part of the grace and spirit in any translation. 

^Vhen 1 speak of recitation, I intend not to insist on the public 
performances of the poets in that kind, for which purpose they com- 
monly borrowed the house of some of their noblest patrons, and car- 
ried on the whole matter before a vast concourse of people, and with 
abundance of ceremony. For, considering the ordinary circum- 
stances of men of that profession, this may be thought not so much 
the effect of an industrious temper, as the necessary way of raising 
a name among the wits, and getting a tolerable livelihood. And it 
is evident, that under some princes, the most celebrated of this 
tribe, for all their trouble and pains in proclaiming their parts to 
the multitude, could hardly keep themselves from starving, as Ju- 
venal observes of Statius : 

• 'Sed cum /regit wbtelUa vertu, 
Eturitt intact. tm Paridi nisi vmdit Agaven. 

I would mean, therefore, the rehearsal of all manner of composi- 
tions in prose or verse, performed by men of some rank and qudity, 
before they obliged the world with their publication. This was ordi- 
narily done in a meeting of friends and acquaintances, and now and 
then with the admission of a more numerous audience. The design 
they chiefly aimed at was the correction and improvement of ti^e 
piece ; for tlie author, having a greater awe and concern upon him 
on these occasions than at other times, must needs take more notice 
of every word and sentence, whUe he spoke them before the com- 
pany, than he did in the composure, or in the common supervisal. 
Besides, he had the advantage of all his friends' judgments, whether 
intimated to him afterwards in private conference, or tacitly declared 
at the recital by their looks and nods, with many other tokens of 
dislike and approbation. In the fuller auditories, he had the benefit 
of seeing what took or what did not take with the people; whose 
common suffrage was of so great authority in this case, that Pom- 
pouius Secundus, a celebrated author of tragedies, when he con- 
sulted with liis friends about the polishing any of his writings, if 
they happened to differ in their opinion about the elegance, just- 
ness, and propriety of any thought or expression, used always to 
say, ** ad populum provoco,*' — ** I appeal to the people," as the best 
deciders of the controversy.* 

The example of the younger Pliny, in this practice, is very observ- 
able, and the account which we have of it is ^ven us by himself. 
" I omit (says he) no way or method that may seem proper for cor- 

< PUii.lib. 7.epist.ir. 
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rection. And first I take a strict view of what I have written^ Mid 
consider thoroughly of thewhole piece ; in the next place, I read it 
over to two or three friends, and soon after send it to others for the 
benefit of their observation. If I am in any doubt concerning their 
criticisms, I take in the assistance of one or two besides myself, to 
judge and debate the matter. Last of all, I recite before a greater 
number; and this is the time that I furnish myself with tiie severest 
emendations.''^ 

It might be a farther pleasure on this subject, to describe the 
whole institution and course of study of the most famous Romans, 
with their gradual advances to those virtues and attainments, which 
we still admire in their story. But the account which Cicero gives 
of himself in his Brutus, and some hints from other parts of his 
works, will excuse, if not command, the omission of all the rest. 
And it is no ordinary happiness, that we are obliged with the history 
erf* that excellent person from his own hand, whom we must certainly 
pitch upon for the first and greatest example, if we were beholden 
only to the relations of other men. 

For some time after his admission to the forum, he was a constant 
auditor of the best pleaders, whenever they spoke in public. Every 
day he spent several hours in writing, reading, and improving his 
invention ; besides the exercises he performed in the art of oratory. 
For the knowledge of the civil law, he applied himself with all ima- 
ginable diligence to Q. Scaevola, the most celebrated professor of 
that science, who, though he did not make it his business to procure 
scholars, yet was very ready and willing to assist such persons in 
this study, as desired his advice and directions. It was to this 
Scaevola, that Cicero's father, when he put on him his manly gown, 
committed his son, ¥rith a strict charge never to stir from him but 
on extraordinary accounts. 

About the nineteenth year of his age, in the heat of the contention 
between Marius and Sylla, when the courts of judicature were shut 
up, and all things in confusion ; Philo,-the prince of the academy » 
leaving Athens, on occasion of the Mithridatic war, took up his resi- 
dence in Rome, Cicero wholly resigned himself to his institution, 
having now fixed the bent of Ids thoughts and inclinations to philoso- 
phy, to which he gave the more diligent attendance, because the 
distractions of the time gave him little reason to hope, that the judi- 
cial process, and the regular course of the laws, would ever be re- 
stored to their former vigour. Yet, not entirely to forsake his ora- 
tory, at the same time he made his application to Molo the Rhodi- 
an, a £unoas pleader and waster of rhetoric. 

} Plin. lib. 7. opiet. 17. 
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Sjlla being now the second time advanced against Mithridates, 
the city was not much disturbed with arms for three years together. 
During this interval Cicero, with unwearied diligence, made his ad- 
vances day and night in all manner of learning, having now the be- 
nefit of a new instructor, Diodotus the Stoic, who lived and died in 
his house. To this master, besides his improvement in other useM 
parts of knowledge, he was particularly obliged for keeping him 
continually exercised in logic, which he calls a concise and com- 
pact kind of eloquence. 

But, though engaged at the same time in so many and such differ- 
ent faculties, he let no day slip without some performance in orato- 
ry ; declaiming constantly with the best antagonists he could light 
on among the students. In this exercise he did not stick to any one 
language, but sometimes made use of Latin, sometimes of Greek; 
and indeed more frequently of the latter; either because the beauties 
and ornaments of the Greek style would by this means grow so na- 
turaU as easily to be imitated in his own tongue ; or because his 
Grecian masters would not be such proper judges of his style and 
method, nor so well able to correct his failures, if he delivered 
himself in any other than their native language. 

Upon Sylla's victorious return, and bis settlement of the common- 
wealth, the lawyers recovered their practice, and the ordinary course 
of judicial matters was revived ; and then it was that Cicero came t* 
the bar, and undertook the patronage of public and private causes. 
His first oration, in a public judgment, was the defence of Sextus 
Roscius, prosecuted by no less a man than the Dictator himself; 
which was the reason that none of the old staunch advocates dared 
appear in his behalf. Cicero carried the cause, to his great honour, 
being now about six or seven and twenty; and having behaved him- 
self so remarkably well in his first enterprize, there was no business 
thought too weighty or difficult for his management. 

He found himself at this time to labour under a very weak consti- 
tution, to which was added the natural default in his make, of a long 
and|thin neck ; so that, in probability, the labour and straining of the 
body required in an orator could not consist but with manifest danger 
of his life. This was especially to be feared in him, because he was 
observed in his pleadings to keep his voice always at the highest 
pitch, in a most vehement and impetuous tone, and at the same time 
to use a proportionable violence in his gestures and action. Upon this 
consideration the physicians, and his nearest friends, were continual- 
ly urging him to lay aside all thoughts of a profession which appeared 
se extremely prejudicial to his health. But Cicero diewod himself 
equally inflexible to the advice of the one» and to the entreaties of 
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the other ; and declared his resolution rather to run the risk of any 
danger that might happen, than deprive himself of the glory which 
he might justly challenge from the bar. 

Confirming himself in this determination, he began to think, that 
upon altering his mode of speaking, and bringing his voice down to 
a lower and more moderate key, he might abate considerably of the 
heat and fury which now transported him, and by that means avoid 
the damage which seemed now to threaten his design. 

For the effecting of the cure, he concluded on a journey into 
Ghreece ; and so, after he had made his name very considerable in 
the forum, by two years pleading, he left the city. Being arrived 
at Athens, he took up his residence for six months with the philo- 
sopher Atticus, the wisest and most noble assertor of the old acade- 
my : and here, under the direction of the greatest master, he re- 
newed his acquaintance with that part of learning which had been 
the constant entertainment of his youth, at the same time perform- 
ing his exercises in oratory under the care of Demetrius the Syrian, 
an eminent professor of the art of speaking. After this he made a 
circuit round all Asia, with several of the most celebrated orators 
and rhetoricians, who voluntarily offered him their company. 

But not satisfied with all these advantages, he sailed to Rhodes, 
and there entered himself once more among the scholars of the fa- 
mous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome ; one that, be- 
sides his admirable talent at pleading and penning, had a peculiar 
happiness in marking and correcting the defaults in any perform- 
ance. It was to his institution that Cicero gratefully acknowledges 
he owed the retrenching of his juvenile heat and unbounded free- 
dom of thought, which did not consist with the just rules of an 
exact and severe method. 

Returning to Rome, after two years absence, he appeared quite 
another man ; for his body, strengthened by exercise, was come to a 
tolerable habit. His way of speaking seemed to have grown cool, 
and his voice was rendered much easier to himself, and much sweeter 
to the audience. Thus, about the one and thirtieth year of his age, 
he arrived at that full perfection, which had so long taken up his 
whole wishes and endeavours, and which hath been, ever since, the 
admiration or envy of the world. 
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ANTIQUITIES 

OF 

ROME. 



PART I.— BOOK I. 

THE ORIGIHAL» GROWTH AND DEOAT OF THE ROMAN COMMONWEALTH* 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE BUILDING OF THE CITY. 

WHILE we view the original of states and kingdoms (the most 
delightful and surprising part of history,) we easily discern, as the 
first and fairest prospect, the rise of the Jewish and Roman common- 
wealths ; of which, as the former had the honour always to be es- 
teemed the favourite of heaven, and the peculiar care of divine pro- 
vidence ; so the other had very good pretentions to style herself 
the darling of fortune, who seemed to express a more than ordinary 
fondness for this her youngest daughter, as if she had designed the 
three former monarchies purely for a foil to set off this latter. Their 
own historians rarely begin without a fit of wonder; and, before 
they proceed to delineate the glorious scene, give themselves the 
liberty of standing still some time, to admire at a distance. 

For the founder of the city and republic, authors have long since 
agreed on Romulus, son of Rhea Sylvia, and descendant of ^Eneas^ 
from whom his pedigree may be thus in short derived : Upon the 
final ruin and destruction of Troy by the Grecians, iCneas, with a 
small number of followers, had the good fortune to secure himself 
by flight. His escape was very much countenanced by the enemy, 
inasmuch as upon all occasions he had expressed his inclinations to 
a peace, and to the restoring of Helen, the unhappy cause of the 
mischief. Sailing thus from Troy, after a tedious voyage, and 
great variety of adventures, he arrived at last at Latium, a part of 
Italj 80 called* i tatmdo^ fima lying hid; being tiie place that Sa- 
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torn had chosen for his retirement, when expelled the kingdom of 
Crete by his rebellions son Jupiter. Here, applying himself to the 
king of the country, at that time Latinus, he obtained his only 
daughter, Lavinia, in marriage ; and, upon the death of his father- 
in-law, was left in possession of the crown. He removed the im- 
perial seat from Laurentum to Lavinium, a city which he had built 
himself in honour of his wife ; and upon his decease soon after, the 
right of succession rested in Ascanius, whether his son by a former 
wife, and the same he brought with him from Troy, or another of 
that name which he had by Lavinia, lAvj leaves undetermined. 
Ascanius being under age, tiie government was instructed in the 
hands of Lavinia; but, as soon as he was grown up, he left his mo- 
ther in possession of Lavinium ; and removing with part of the , 
men, laid the foundation of a new city, along the side of the moun- 
tain Albanus, called from thence Langa AJba. After him, by a 
succession of eleven princes, the kingdom devolved at last to Pro- 
cas. Procas at his death left two sons, Numitor and Amulius; 
of whom Amulius, over-reaching his elder brother, obliged him to 
quit claim to the crown, which he thereupon secured to himself; 
and to prevent all disturbance that might probably arise to him or 
his posterity from the elder family, making away with all the males, 
he constrained Numitor's only daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on 
her the habit of a vestal, and consequently a vow of perpetual vir- 
ginity. However, the princess was soon after found with child, 
and delivered of two boys, Romulus and Remus. The tyrant, being 
acquainted with the truth, immediately condemned his niece to 
strait imprisonment, and the infants to be exposed, or carried and 
left in a strange place, where it was very improbable that they 
should meet with any relief. The servant who had the care of this 
inhuman office left the children at the bottom of a tree, by the 
bank of the river Tiber. In this sad condition, they were casually 
discovered by Faustulus, the king's shepherd ; who being wholly 
ignorant of the plot, took the infknts up, and carried them home 
to his wife Laurentia, to be nursed with his own children." This 
wife of his had formerly been a common prostitute, called in Latin 
Lupa; which word signifying likewise a she-wolf, gave occasion 
^ to the story of their being nursed by such a beast ; though some take 
the word always in a literal sense, and maintain that they really 
subsisted some time by sucking this creature, before they had the 
good fortune to be relieved by Faustulus.^ The boys, as they grew 
up, discovering the natural greatness of their minds and thoughts, 
addicted themselves to the generous exercises of hunting, racing, 

• tiry, lib. 1. ^ Dempstex^s Notes to Bonnui'i Andqukiet, lib. 1. c^. 1. 
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taking of robbers, and such like; and always expressed a great de- 
sire of engaging in any enterprize that appeared hazardous and 
noble. *" Now there happening a quarrel betwixt the herdsmen of 
Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting casually on Remus» 
brought him before their master to be examined. Numitor, learn- 
ing from his own mouth the strange circumstance of his education 
and fortune, easily guessed him to be one of his grandsons who had 
been exposed. He was soon con^med in this conjecture, upon the 
arrival of Faustulus and Romulus; when the whole business being 
laid open, upon consultation had, gaining over to their party a suf- 
ficient number of the disaffected citizens, they contrived to surprize 
Amulius, and re-establish Numitor. This design was soon after 
very happily put in execution, the tyrant slain, and the old king re- 
stored to a full enjoyment of the crown.** The young princes had 
no sooner reseated their grand-father in his throne, but they began 
to think of procuring one for themselves. They had higher thoughts 
than to take up with the reversion of a kingdom ; and were unwil- 
ling to live in Alba, because they could not govern there : So taking 
with them their foster-father, and what others they could get together, 
they began the foundation of a new city, in the same place where 
in their infancy they had been brought up.* The first walls were 
scarce finished, when, upon^ a slight quarrel, the occasion of which 
is variously reported by historians, the younger brother had the 
misfortune to be slain. Thus the whole power came into Romulus's 
hands ; who carrying on the remainder of the work, gave the city 
a name in allusion to his own, and hath ever been accounted the 
founder and patron of the Roman commonwealth. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS UNDER THE KINGS. 

THE witty historian' had very good reason to entitle the reign 
of the kings, the infancy of Rome; for it is certain, that under 
them she was hardly able to find her own legs, and at the best had 
but a very feeble motion* The greatest part of Romulus's time 
was taken up in making laws and regulations for the commonwealth : 
Three of his state designs, I mean the Asylum^the rape of the Sa- 
bine virgins, and his way of treating those few whom he conquered, 
as they far exceeded the politics of those times, so they contributed, 

< Plutarch in the Life of Romulus. • Pluurchas before; and Liv), .ib. 1. 
* Ibid, and Lxvy, lib. 1. ' Florut in the prebce to his History. 
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in an extraordinary degree, to the advancement of the new empire* 
But then Numa's long reign served only for the establishment of 
priests and religious orders ; and in those three and forty years* 
Rome gained not so much as one foot of ground. Tullus Hosdlius 
was wholly employed in converting his subjects from the pleasing 
amusements of superstition, to the rougher institution of martial 
discipline ; yet we find nothing memorable related of his conquests ; 
only that after a long and dubious war, the Romans entirely ruined 
their old mother Alba/ After him Ancus Marcius, laying aside all 
thoughts of extending the bounds of tlie empire, applied himself 
wholly to strengthen and beautify the city ;* and esteemed the com- 
modioushess and magnificence of that the noblest design he could 
possibly be engaged in. Tarquinius Priscus, though not altogether 
so quiet as his predecessor, yet consulted very little else besides 
the dignity of the senate, and the majesty of the government ; for 
the increase of which, he appointed the ornaments and badges of 
the several officers, to distinguish them from the common people.^ 
A more peaceful temper appeared in Servius Tullius, whose prin- 
cipal study was to have an exact account of the states of the Ro- 
mans ; and, according to those, to divide them into tribes,^ that 
so they might contribute with justice and proportion to the public 
expenses of the state. Tarquin the Proud, though perhaps more 
engaged in wars than any of his predecessors,' yet had in his nature 
such a strange composition of the most extravagant vices, as must 
necessarily have proved fatal to the growing tyranny ; and had not 
the death of the unfortunate Lucretia administered to the people 
an opportunity of liberty, yet a far slighter matter would have 
served them for a specious reason, to endeavour the assertion of 
their rights. However, on this accident all were suddenly trans- 
ported with such a mixture of fury and compassion, that under the 
conduct of Brutus and CoUatinus, to whom the dying lady had re- 
commended the revenge of her injured honour," rushing immedi- 
ately upon the tyrant, they expelled him and his whole family. A 
new form of government was now resolved on ; and, because to live 
under a divided power carried something of complacency in the pros- 
pect," they unanimously conferred the supreme command on the two 
generous assertors of their liberties.* Thus ended the royal admin- 
istration» after it had continued about two hundred and fifty years. 



f Plutarch in Uie Life of Numa. » Florui, lib. 1. chap. 7. 

^ Plorusy lib. 1. chap. 3. « Idem, lib. 1. chap. 9. 

' Idem, Kb. 1. chap. 4. » Plutarch in the Life of Poplicola. 

) Idem, lib. 1. chap. 5. « Ibid, and Fkmia^ lib. 1. chip. 9. 



k Idemt lib. 1. chi^. 6. 
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FloruB> in bis reflections on this first age of Rome, cannot forbear 
^>plauding the happy fate of his country, that it should be blessed^ 
in that weak age, with & succession of princes so fortunately diSifer* 
ent in their aims and designs, as if heaven had purposely adapted 
them to the several exigencies o*f the state.' And the famous Ma* 
chiavel is of the same opinion.'^ But a judicious author'' hath lately 
observed, that this difference of genius in the kings was so far from 
procuring any advantage to the Roman people, that their small in- 
crease, under that government, is referable to no other cause. How* 
ever, thus far we are assured, that those seven princes left behind 
them a dominion of no larger extent than that of Parma or Mantua 
»t present* 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CON- 
SULAR GOVERNMENT TO THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

THE tyrant was no sooner expelled, but, as it usually happens, 
there was great plotting and designing for his restoration. Among 
several other young noblemen, Brutus's two sons had engaged them- 
selves in the association ; but the conspiracy being happily discover- 
ed, and the traitors brought before the consuls, in order to their 
punishment, Brutus only addressing himself to his sons» and de- 
manding whether they had any defence to make against the indicts 
ment, upon their silence, ordered them immediately to be beheaded; 
and staying himself to see the execution, committed the rest to the 
judgment of his colleague.* No action among the old Romans has 
made a greater noise than this. It would be exceedingly difficult to 
determine, whether it proceeded from a motion of heroic vrtue, or 
the hardness of a cruel or unnatural humour; or whether ambition 
had not as great a share in it as either. But though the flame was so 
happily stifled within the city, it soon broke out with greater fury 
abroad. For Tarquin was not only received with all imaginable kind- 
ness and respect by the neighbouring states, but supplied too with 
all necessaries, in order to the recovery of his dominions. The most 
powerful prince in Italy was at that time Porsenna, king of Hertru- 
ria or Tuscany; who, not content to furnish him with the same sup- 

p Flortis, lib 1. ch*p. 8. » Monsieur St. Evremont's Reflertiont 

4 MicbiJivePs Diicourses on Liry, on the Genins of the Roman Pt opie, c« 1* 
Jib. 2. chap. 12. ' Plutarch in the life of PopUcola. 
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plies as the rest, approached with a numerous army in his behalf to 
the very walls of Rome.* The city was in great hazard of being 
iaken, when an admiration of the virtue and gallant disposition of 
the Romans induced the besieger to a peace." The most remarkable 
instances of this extraordinary courage, were Codes, Mutius, and 
Clxlia. Codes, when the Romans were beaten back in an unfortu- 
tunate sally, and the enemy made good their pursuit to the very 
bridge, only with the assistance of two persons defended it against 
their whole power, till his own party broke it down behind ; and 
then cast himself in his armour into the river, and swam over to the 
other side.^ Mutius having failed in an attempt upon Porsenna's 
person, and being brought before the king to be examined, thrust 
his right hand, which had committed the mistake, into a pan of coals 
that stood ready for a sacrifice. Upon which generous action he 
was dismissed without farther injury. As for Claelia, she, with other 
noble virgins, had been delivered to the enemy for hostages on ac- 
count of a truce ; when, obtaining liberty to bathe themselves in the 
Tiber, she, getting on horseback before the rest, encouraged tliem 
to follow her through the water to the Romans; though the consul 
generously sent them back to the enemy's camp. Porsenna had no 
sooner drawn oiThis army, but the Sabines and Latins joined in a 
confederacy against Rome ; and though they were extremely weak- 
need by the desertion of Appius Claudius, who went over with five 
thousand families to the Romans ; yet they could not be entirely 
subdued, till they received a total overthrow from Valerius Popli- 
cola.'* But the iEqui and the Volsci, the most obstinate of the La- 
tins, and the continual enemies of Rome, carried on the remainder 
of the war for several years, till it was happily concluded by Lucius 
Quintus, the famous Dictator taken from the plough, in less than 
fifteen days time ; upon which Flonis has this remark, that " he 
made mure than ordinary haste to his unfinished work,"^ But 
they that made the greatest opposition were tlie inhabitants of 
Veii, the head of Tuscany, a city not inferior to Rome either in 
store of arms, or multitude of soldiers. They had contended with 
the Romans, in a long series of battles, for glory and empire ; but 
having been weakened and brought down in several encounters, 
they were obliged to secure themselves within their walls : And, 
after a ten years siege, the town was forced and sacked by Camil- 
lus.y In this manner were the Romans extending their conquests, 
when the irruption of the Gauls made a strange alteration in the 

f Plut. in the Life of Poplicola, and ^ Ibu!. 

Florus, lib. 1. » Florus, Ub. 1. chap. 11. 

■ Plut. in the Life of Poplicola. y Plutarch in hii Life. 
' Plut. ibid. 
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affairs of Italy. They were at this time besieging Clusium, a Tus- 
can city. The Clussiahs sent to the Romans, desiring them to in- 
terpose by ambassadors on their behalf. Their request was easily 
granted and three of the Fabii, persons of the highest rank in the 
city, dispatched for this purpose to the Gallic camp. The Gauls, in 
respect to the name of Rome, received them with all immaginable 
civility; but could by no means be prevailed on to quit the siege. 
Whereupon the ambassadors going into the town, and encouraging 
the Clussians to a sally, one of them was seen personally engaging 
in the action. This being contrary to the received law of nations^ 
was resented in so high a manner by the enemy, that, breaking up 
from before Clusium, the whole army marched directly toward 
Rome. About eleven miles from the city, they met with the Roman 
army commanded by the military tribunes ; who engaging without 
any order or discipline, received an entire defeat. Upon the arrival 
of this ill news, the greatest part of the inhabitants immediately 
fled : Those that resolved to stay fortified themselves in the capi- 
tol. The Gauls soon appeared at the city-gates; and destroying all 
with fire and sword, carried on the siege of the capitol with all 
imaginable fury. At last, resolving on a general assault, they were 
discovered by the cackling of geese that were kept for that purpose ; 
and as many as had climbed that rampart were driven down by the 
valiant Manlius; when Camillus, setting upon them in the rear with 
twenty thousand men he got together about the country, gave them 
a total overthrow. The greatest part of those that escaped out of 
the field were cut off, in straggling parties, by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns and villages. The city had been so entirely de- 
molished, that, upon the return of the people, they thought of re- 
moving to Veii, a city ready built, and excellently provided of all 
things : But being diverted from this design by an omen (as they 
thought,) they set to the work with such extraordinary diligenence 
and application, that within the compass of a year the whole city 
was built. They had scarce gained a breathing time after their trou- 
bles, when the united powers of the iEqui, Volsci, and other inhab- 
itants of Latium, at once invaded their territories. But they were 
soon over-reached by a stratagem of Camillus, and totally routed." 

Nor had the Samnites any better fate, though a people very nu- 
merous, and of great experience in war. The contention with them 
lasted no less than fifty, years,* when they were finally subdued by 
Papirius Cursor." The Tarentine war, that followed, put an end to 
the entire conquest of Italy. Tarentum, a city of great strength 
and beauty, seated on the Adriatic sea, was especially remarkable 

* Plut. in Tit. CamiL « Floms, lib. 1. cap. 16. *» Liv. lib. 10. 
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for the commerce it maintained with most of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, as Epirus, Illjricum, Sicily, 4*^.° Among other ornaments 
of their city» thej had a spacious theatre for public sports, built 
hard by the sea-shore. Thej happened to be engaged in the cele- 
bration of some such solemnity, when, upon sight of the Roman 
fleet that casually sailed by their coasts, imagining them to be ene- 
4siies,they immediately set upon them, and, killing the commander, 
rifled the greatest part of tiie vessels. Ambassadors were soon dis- 
patched from Rome to demand satisfaction ; but they met with as 
ill a reception as the fleet, being disgracefully sent away without so 
much as a hearing. Upon this, a war was soon commenced between 
the states. The Tarentines were increased by an incredible num- 
ber of allies from all parts ; but he that made the greatest appear- 
ance in their behalf wad Pyrrhus king of Epirus, the most expe- 
rienced general of his time. Besides the choicest of his troops that 
accompanied him in the expedition, he brought into the field a con- 
siderable number of elephants, a sort of beast scarce heard of till 
that time in Italy. In the first engagement, the Romans were in 
£Eur hopes of a victory ; when the fortune of the day was entirely 
changed upon the coming up of the elephants, who made such a 
prodigious destruction in the Roman cavalry, that the whole army 
was obliged to retire. But the politic general, having experienced 
so well the Roman courage, immediately after the victory, sent to 
offer conditions for a peace, but was absolutely refused. In the 
next battle, the advantage was on the Roman side, who had not 
now such dismal apprehensions of tiie elephants as before. How- 
ever, the business came to another engagement, when the elephants, 
over-running whole ranks of their own men, enraged by Uie cry of 
a young one that had been wounded, gave the Romans an absolute 
victory.* Twenty-three thousand of the enemy were killed,' and 
Pyrrhus finally expelled Italy. In this war the Romans had a fair 
opportunity to subdue the other parts that renuuned unconquered» 
under the pretext of allies to the Tarentines. So that at this time, 
about the 477th year of the building of the city,' they had made 
themselves the entire masters of Italy. 

' Flor. lib. 1. chap. 18. ^ Florus, ibid*- • Eutroptus, lib. 2. J Ibid 
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CHAPTER IV. 

•F THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 
FUNIC WAR TO THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE. 

BUT the command of the continent could not satisfy the Roman 
courage, especially while they. saw so delicious an isle as Sicily al- 
most within their reach : They only waited an occasion to pass the 
sea, when fortune presented as fair a one as they could wish. The 
inhabitants of Messina, a Sicilian city, made grievous complaints to 
the senate of the daily encroachments of the Carthaginians, a people 
of vast wealth and power, and that had the same design on Sicily as 
the Romans.^ A fleet was soon manned out for their assistance ; 
and, in two years time, no less than fifty cities were brought over.** 
The^^ntire conquest of the island quickly followed ; and Sardinia 
and Corsica were taken in about the same time by a separate 
squadron. And now, under the command of Regulus and Man- 
lius, the consuls, the war was translated into Africa. Three hun- 
dred forts and castles were destroyed in their march, and the vicr 
torious legions encamped under the very walls of Carthage. The 
enemy, reduced to such straits, were obliged to apply themselves 
to Xantippus, king of the Lacedaemonians, the greatest captain of 
the age ; who immediately marched to their assistance with a nu- 
merous and well-disciplined army. In the very first engagement 
with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole power: Thirty 
thousand were killed on the spot, and fifteen thousand, with their 
consul Regulus, taken prisoners. But, as good success always en- 
couraged the Romans to greater designs, so a contrary event did 
but exasperate them the more. The new consuls were immediately 
dispatched with a powerful navy, and a sufficient number of land 
force. Several campaigns were now wasted, without any considera- 
ble advantage on either side ; or if the Romans gained any thing by 
their victories, they generally lost as much by shipwrecks ; when at 
last, the whole power of both states being drawn together on the sea, 
the Carthaginians were finally defeated, with the loss of 1^ ship9 
sunk in the engagement, 73 taken; 32,000 men killed, and 13,000 
prisoners. Upon this they were compelled to sue for a peace ; which, 
after much entreaty, and upon very hard conditions, was at last ob- 
tained.* 

But the Carthaginians had too great spirits to submit to such un- 
reasonaUe terms any longer than their necessities obliged tkesu In 

f Flon]t,lib.3.ch»p.3. ^ Eutrop. lib. 2. < Ibid. 
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four years time^ they had got t<^ther an army of 80,000 foot, and 
20,000 horse,*" under the command of the famous Hannibal ; who, 
forcing a way through the Pyrenean mountains and the Alps, reputed 
until that time impassable, descended with his vast army into Italy. 
In four successive battles he defeated the Roman forces : in the last 
of whith, at Cannae, 40,000 of the latter were killed ;* and had he 
not been merely cast away by the envy and ill-will of his own coun- 
trymen, it is more than probable that he must have entirely ruined 
the Roman state :"" But supplies of men and money being sometimes 
absolutely denied him, and never coming but very slowly, the Romans 
had such opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from so ex- 
perienced an adversary. The wise management of Fabius Maximus 
was the first revival of the Roman cause. He knew very well the 
strength of the enemy ; and therefore marched against him without 
intending to hazard a battle ; but to wait constantly upon him, to 
straiten his quarters, intercept his provisions, and so make the victo- 
rious army pine away with penury and want. With this design he 
always encamped upon high hills, where the horse could have no ac- 
cess to him : when they marched, he did the same, but at such a 
distance, as not to be compelled to an engagement. By this policy, 
he so broke Hannibal's army, as to make him absolutely despair of 
getting any thing in Italy." But tlie conclusion of the war was ow- 
ing to the conduct of Scipio : He had before reduced all Spain into 
subjection ; and, now taking the same course as Hannibal at first had 
done, he marched with the greatest part of the Roman forces into 
Africa ; and, carrying all before him to the very walls of Cartilage, 
obliged the enemy to call home their general out of Italy, for the de- 
fence of the city. Hannibal obeyed ; and both armies coming to an 
engagement, after a long dispute* wherein the commanders and sol- 
diers of both sides are reported to have outdone themselves, the 
victory fell to the Romans ; whereupon the enemy were obliged 
once more to sue for a peace, which was again granted them, though 
upon much harder conditions than before. 

The Romans, by the happy conclusion of this war, had so highly 
advanced themselves in the opinion of the neighbouring states, that 
the Athenians, with the greatest part of Greece, being at this time 
miserably enslaved by king Philip of Macedon, unanimously petition- 
ed the senate for assistance. A fleet, with a sufiicient number of land 
forces, was presently dispatched to their relief; by whose valour the 
tyrant, after several defeats, was compelled to restore all Greece to 

* FloniB, lib. 2. chap. 6. "» Cornelius Nepos in vii. Hannibal. 

k Eutrop. lib. 3. » PImatch m vit Fab.BIaz. 

Ibid. • Eutrop. lib. 4. 
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their ancient liberties, obliging himself to pay an annual tribute to 
the conquerors.'' 

Hannibal, after his late defeat, had applied himself to Antiochus 
king of Syria, who at this time was making great preparations 
against the Romans. Acilius Glabrio was first sent to oppose him» 
and had the fortune to give him several defeats ; when Corne- 
lius Scipio, the Roman admiral, engageing with the king's forces at 
sea, under the command of Hannibal, entirely ruined the whole 
fleet ; which victory being immediately followed by a another as 
signal at land, the effeminate prince was contented to purchase a 
peace at the price of almost half his kingdom.' 

The victorious Rorhans had scarce concluded the public rejoicings 
on account of the late success, when the death of king Philip of Ma- 
cedon presented them with an occasion of a more glorious triumph. 
His son Perces, that succeeded, resolving to break with the senate, 
applied himself wholly to raising forces, and procuring other neces- 
saries for a war. Never were greater appearances in the field than 
on both sides, most of the considerable princes in the world being 
engaged in a quarrel; but fortune still declared for the Romans, 
and the greatest part of Perses's prodigious army was cut off by the 
consul iEmilius, and the king obliged to surrender himself into the 
hands of the conquerer.'^ Authors that write of the four monarchies^ 
here fix the end of the Macedonian war. 

But Rome could not think herself secure amongst all these con- 
quests, while her old rival Carthage was yet standing : so that upon 
a slight provocation, tlie city after three years siege, was taken, 
and utterly razed, by the valour of Publius Scipio, grandson, by 
adoption, to him that conquered Hannibal. ** 

Not long after. Attains, king of Pergamus, dying without issue, 
left his vast territories to the Romans ;• and what of Africa remained 
unconquered was for the most part reduced in the Jugurthan war 
that immediately followed; Jugurtha himself, after several defeats, 
being taken prisoner by Marius, and brought in triumph to Rome.* 
And now, after the defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that had 
made an inroad into Italy, with several lesser conquests in Asia 
and other parts, the Mithridatic war, and the civil war between 
Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the same year." Sylla had been 
^ent general against Mithridates king of Pontus, who had seized on 
, the greatest part of Asia and Achaia in a hostile manner ; when, be- 
fore he was got out of Italy, Sulpicius, the tribune of the people, 
and one of Marius's faction, prefered a law to recal him, and to de- 

• Eutrop. lib. 4. *i Veil. P»tcrc. lib. 1. • Eutrop. lib. 4. ' Ibid. 

P Florus, lib. 2. chap. 8. ' Ibid. « Ibid. lib. 5. 
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pute Marius in his room ; upon this, S jlla, leading back his arro j» 
and overthrowitig Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having settled 
affairs at Rome, and banished the authors of the late sedition, re- 
turned to meet the foreign enemy.^ His first exploit was the taking 
of Athens, and ruining the famous mole in the haven'' Piraeus: Af- 
terwards, in two engagements, he killed and took near 130,000 of 
the enemy, and compelled Mithridates to sue for a truce.* In the 
mean time, Marius, being called home by the new consuls, had ex- 
ercised all manner of cruelty at Rome ; whereupon, taking the op- 
portunity of the truce, Sylla once more marched back towards Ita- 
ly. Marius was dead before his return;'' but his two sons, and the 
consuls, raised several armies to oppose him. But some of the 
troops being drawn over to his party, and ihe others routed, he en- 
tered the city, and disposed all things at his pleasure, assuming the 
title and authority of a perpetual dictator. But having regulated 
the state, he laid down that office, and died in retirement.' 

Mithridates had soon broke the late truce, and invaded Bithynia 
itnd Asia, with as great fury as ever; when the Roman general Lu- 
cullus, routing his vast armies by land and sea, chased them quite 
out of Asia ; and had infallibly put a happy conclusion to the war, 
hand not fortune reserved that glory for Pompey.* He being deput- 
ed in the room of Lucullus, after the defeat of the new forces of 
Mithridates, compelled him to fly to his fatiier-in-law Tigranes 
king of Armenia. Pompey followed with his army, and struck such 
a terror into the whole kingdom, that Tigranes was constrained, in 
a humble manner, to present himself to the general, and oflTer his 
realm and fortune to his disposal. At this time the Catilinarian 
conspiracy broke out, more famous for the obstinacy than the num- 
ber of the rebels ; but this was immediately extinguished by the 
timely care of Cicero, and the happy valour of Antony. The senate, 
upon the news of the extraordinary success of Pompey, were un- 
der some apprehension of his affecting the supreme command at his 
return, and altering the constitution of the government. But when 
they saw him dismiss his vast army at Brundusium, and proceed in 
tlie rest of his journey to tlie city with no other company thkn his 
ordinary attendants, they received him with all the expressions of 
complacency and satisfaction, and honoured him. with a splendid 
triumph.^ 

» fiutrop. lib- 5. y Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. 

w Veil. Paterc. lib. * * Aureliua Victor, in vit. Syllac. 

^ Eulrop. lib. 5. « Veil Ptterc. lib. 2. * Ibid 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 
TRIUMVIRATE TO THE END OF THE TWELVE OiESARS. 

THE three persons, that at this time bore the greatest sway in the 
state, were Crassus, Pompej, and Csesar ; the first by reason of his 
prodigious wealth ; Pompey, for his power with the soldiers and se- 
nate ; and Caesar, for his admirable eloquence, and a peculiar noble- 
ness of spirit; when, now taking advantage of the consulship of 
Cssar, they entered into a solemn agreement to let nothing pass in 
the commonwealth without their joint approbation.^ By virtue of 
this alliance, they had, in a little time, procured themselves the 
three best provinces in the empire, Crassus, Asia; Pompey, Spain ; 
and Csesar, Gaul. Pompey, for the better retaining his authority 
in the city, chose to manage his province by deputies ;* the other 
two entered on their governments in person. But Crassus soon 
after, in an expedition he undertook against the Parthians, had the 
ill fortune to lose the greatest part of his army, and was himself 
treacherously murdered. « In the mean time, Caesar was perform- 
ing wonders in Gaul. No less than 40,000 of the enemy he had 
killed, and taken more prisoners ; and nine years together (which 
was the whole time of his government).deserved a triumph for the 
actions of every campaign/ The senate, amazed at the strange 
relation of his victories, were easily inclined to suspect his power ; 
80 that, taking the opportunity when he petitioned for a setond con- 
sulship, they ordered him to disband his army, and appear as a pri- 
vate person at the election.* Caesar endeavoured by all means to 
come to an accommodation ; but finding the senate violently averse 
to his interest, and resolved to hear nothing but what tiiey first pro- 
posed, he was constrained to march towards Italy with his troops 
to terrify or force them into a compliance. Upon the news of his 
approach, the senate, with the greatest part of the nobility, passing 
over into Greece, he entered the city without opposition, and, cre- 
ating himself consul and dictator, hasted with his army into Spain ; 
where the troops under Pompey's deputies were compelled to sub- 
mit themselves to his disposal. With this reinforcement he ad- 
vanced towards Macedonia, where the senate had got together a 
prodigious army, under the command of Pompey. In the first en- 
gagement, he received a considerable defeat ; but the whole power 

<= Suet, in Jul. Cxs. chap. 19. < PluUrch. in Crasso. « Ibid. chap. 49, 
^ Paterc. lib. 2. chap. 48. f Patcrc. hb. 2. «» Ibid, c.cod. 
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on both sides being drawn up on the plains of Thessaly, after a 
long dispute, the victory fell to Caesar, with the entire ruin of the 
adverse party, Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Caesar, 
with his victorious legions, immediately followed. Hearing, at his 
arrival, that Pompey had been killed by order of king Ptolemy, he 
laid close siege to Alexandria the capital city ; and having made 
himself absolute master of the kingdom, committed it to the care of 
Cleopatra, sister to the late king. Scipio and Juba he soon after 
overcame in Africa, and Pompey's two sons in Spain.-) And now 
being received at his return with the general applause of the people 
and senate, and honoured with the glorious titles of " Father of his 
country," and " perpetual dictator," he was designing an expedi- 
tion into Parthia ; when, after the enjoyment of the supreme command 
no more than five months, he was murdered in tlie senate-house ;^ 
Brutus and Cassius, with most of the other conspirators, being his 
particular friends, and such as he had obliged in the highest manner. 
A civil war necessarily followed, in which the senate, consisting 
for the most part of such as had embraced the faction of Pompey, 
declared in favour of the assassins, while Mark Antony, the consul, 
undertook the revenge of Caesar. With this pretence he exercised 
all manner of tyranny in the city, and had no other design but to se- 
cure the chief command to himself. At last the senate were obliged 
to declare him an enemy to the siate; and, in pursuance of their 
edict, raised an army to oppose him, under the command of Hirtius 
and Pansa, the new consuls, and Octavius, nephew and heir to Caesar.* 
In the first engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being 
killed in the fight, and Pansa dying immediately after, the sole com- 
mand of the army came into the hands of Octavius** The senate, 
before the late victory, had expressed an extraordinary kindness for 
him, and honoured him with several marks of their particular esteem ; 
but now being freed from the danger they apprehended from Antony, 
they soon altered their measures; and, taking little notice of him 
any longer, decreed to the two heads of the late conspiracy, Brutus 
and Cassius, the two provinces of Syria and Macedonia, whither they 
had retired upon commission of the fact." Octavius was very sensi- 
ble of their designs, and tiiereupon was easily induced to conclude a 
peace with Antony ; and soon after, entering into an association 
with him and Lepidus, as his uncle had done with Crassus and Pom- 
pey, he returned to Rome, and was elected consul when under twenty 
years of age.« And now, by the power of him and his two asso- 

i Suet, in Jul. Cats. c. 35. » Paterc. lib. 2. c. 61- o Paterc. lib. 2. c. 65. 

I Ibid. c. eocU «> Snet. in August, c. 11. 

k Paterc lib. 2. c 56. « Flonw, lib. I. c 7. 
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ciates, the old senate was for the most part banished, and a law pre- 
ferred by his colleague Pedius, that all who had been concerned in 
the death of Caesar shoald be proclaimed enemies to the common- 
wealth, and proceeded against with all extremity.' To put this order 
in execution, Octavius and Antony advanced with the forces under 
their command toward Macedonia, where Brutus and Cassius had 
got together a numerous army to oppose them ; both parties meeting 
near the city Philippi, the traitors were defeated, and the two com- 
manders died soon after by their own hands.' And now for tea 
years all affairs were managed by the Triumviri ; when Lepidus, 
setting up for himself in Sicily, was contented, upon the arrival of 
Octavius to compound for his life, with the dishonourable resigna- 
tion of his share in the government.' The friendship of Octavius 
and Antony was not of much longer continuance ; for the latter be- 
ing, for several enormities, declared an enemy to the state, was 
finally routed in a sea-engagement at Actium ; and, flying thence 
with his mistress Cleopatra, killed himself soon after, and left the 
sole command in the hands of Octavius. He, by his prudence and 
moderation, gained such an entire interest in the senate and 
people, that when he offered to lay down all the authority he was in- 
vested with above the rest, and to restore the commonwealth to 
the ancient constitution, they unanimously agreed in this opinion, 
that their liberty was sooner to be parted with, than so excel- 
lent a prince. However, to avoid all offence, he rejected the very 
names he thought might be displeasing, and above all things, the 
title of Dictator, which had been so odious in Sylla and Caesar. By 
this means he was the founder of that government which continued 
ever after in Rome. The new acquisitions to the empire were, in his 
time, very considerable ; Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Illyricum, being wholly subdued ; the Germans were driven be- 
yond the river Albis, and two of their nations, the Suevi and Sicam- 
bri, transplanted into Gaul.» 

Tiberius, though in Augustus's time he had given proofs of an ex- 
traordinary courage in the German war ;* yet upon his own acces- 
sion to the crown, is memorable for no exploit but the reducing of 
Cappadocia into a Roman province ;*> and this was owing more to 
his cunning than his valour. And at last, upon his infamous retire- 
ment into the island Capreae, he grew so strangely negligent of the 
public affairs, as to send no lieutenants for the government of Spain 
and Syria for several years ; to let Armenia be over-run by the Par- 
thians, Moesia by the Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almost all 

P Paterc. lib. 2. c. 65. • Sueton. in Auguat c. 21. 

1 Florus, lib. 2. c. 7. * Pmterc. lib. 2. chap. 106, &c. 

' Paterc. lib. 3. c. 80. ^ Eutrop, lib. 7. 
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Ckiul by the Germans ; to the extreme danger as well as dishonour 
of the empire.'' Caligula^ as he far exceeded his predecessor in all 
manner of debauchery, so, in relation to martial affairs, was much 
his inferior. However, he is famous for a mock-expedition, that he 
made against the Germans ; when arriving in that part of the Low 
Countries which is opposite to Britain, and receiving into his protec- 
tion a fugitive prince of the island, he sent glorious letters to the se- 
nate, giving an account of the happy conquest of the whole king- 
dom.'^ And soon after, making his soldiers fill their helmets with 
cockle-shells and pebbles, which he called ** the spoils of the ocean,"* 
return to the city to demand a triumph ; and when that honour was 
denied him by the senate, he broke out in such extravagant cruelties, 
that he even compelled them to cut him off, for the security of their 
own persons.' Nay, he was far from entertaining any desire of be- 
nefitipg the public, that he often complained of his ill fortune, be- 
cause no signal calamity happened in his tiime, and made it his con- 
stant wish, that either the utter destruction of an army, or some 
plague, famine, earthquake, or other extraordinary desolatioi^, 
might continue the memory of his reign to succeeding ages.' 

Caligula being taken off, the senate assembled in the capitol, to 
debate about the extinguishing the name and family of the Caesars, 
and restoring the commonwealth to the old constitution.* When one 
of the soldiers, that were ransacking the palace, lighting casually 
upon Claudius, uncle to the late emperor, where he had hid himself 
in a corner behind the hangings, pulled him out to the rest of his 
gang, and recommended him as the fitest person in the world to be 
emperor. All were strangely pleased at the motion ; and taking him 
along with them by force, lodged him among the guards.* The se- 
nate, upon the first information, sent immediately to stop their pro- 
ceedings ; but not agreeing among themselves, and hearing the mul- 
titude call out for one governor, they were at last constrained to 
confirm the election of the soldiers ; especially since they had pitch- 
ed upon such an easy prince as would be wholly at their command 
and disposal. <" The conquest of Britain was the most memorable 
thing in his time ; owing partly to an expedition that he made in per^ 
son, but chiefly to the valour of his lieutenants Osorius, Scapula, 
Aulus Plautius, and Vespasian. The bounds of the empire were in 
his reign as follow: Mesopotamia in the east, Rhine and Danube in 
the north ; Mauritania in the south, and Britian in the west.^ 

* Saeton. in Tib. chap. 41. * Idem, chap 49 and 56. 

^ Sueton. in Calig. cliap. 46. • Mt m, chap. 31. ^ Idem, chap* 60, 

* Itieni, chup 46. < Idem, in Claud, chap 10. 

V Idem, chap. 47. <i Aurelius Victor de Caesaribus in Caligula. 
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The Roman arms cannot be supposed to have made any consid- 
erable progress under Nero ; especially when Suetonius tells us, he 
neither hoped or desired the enlargement of the empire/ How- 
ever, two countries were in his time reduced into Roman provinces : 
the kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, or that part of the 
mountains which divides Dauphine and Piedmont. Britain and Ar- 
menia were once both lost,^and not without great difficulty recovered. 
And indeed, his averseness to the camp made him far more odious 
to the soldiers, than all his other vices to the people ; so that when 
the citizens had the patience to endure him for fourteen years, the 
army under Gralba, his lieutenant in Spain, were constrained to un- 
dertake his removal. 

Galba is acknowledged on all hands for the great reformer of mar- 
tial discipline ; and though, before his accession to the empire, he 
had been famous for his exploits in Germany, and other parts; yet 
the shortness of his reign hindered him from making any advance- 
ments afterwards. His age and severity were the only causes of his 
ruin : the first of which rendered him contemptible, and the other 
odious ; and the remedy he used to appease the dissatisfactions did 
but ripen them for revenge. For immediately upon his adopting 
Piso, by which he hoped to have pacified the people, Otho, who had 
ever expected that honour, and was now enraged at his disappoint- 
ment," upon application made to the soldiers, easily procured the 
murder of the old prince and his adopted son ; and by that means 
was himself advanced to the imperial dignity. 

About the same time, the German army under Vitellius, having an 
equal aversion to the old emperor with those at Rome, had sworn 
allegiance to their own commander. Otho, upon the first notice of 
their designs, had sent to proffer Vitellius an equal share in the go- 
vernment with himself.' But all proposals for an accommodation be- 
ing refused, and himself compelled, as it were, to march against the 
forces that were sent towards Italy, he had the good fortune to de- 
feat them in three small engagements. But having been worsted 
in a greater fight at Bebriacum, though he had still sufficient 
strength for carrying on the war, and expected daily a reinforce- 
ment from several parts 5J yet he could not, by all the arguments in 
the world, be prevailed with to hazard another battle ; but to end 
the contention, killed himself with his own hands. On this account. 
Pagan authors, tliough they represent his life as the most exact pic- 
ture of unmanly softness, yet they generally confess his death equal 

' A.ureliu8 Victor de CaesaribuB ^ Idem^ chap 17. 

in Claud. [ Sueton. in Otbon. chap. ^. 

^ Sueton. in Nerone» chap. ISt i Idem, chap. 9. 
s Suet, in Galba, chap. 8, 
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to the noblest of antiquity; and the same poet,^ that has given him 
the lasting title of Jl^oUia Otho, has yet set him in competition with 
the famous Cato, in reference to tiie final action of his life. 

It has been observed of Vitellius, that he obtained the empire by 
the sole valour of his lieutenants, and lost it purely on his own ac- 
count. His extreme lui^ury and cruelty were for this reason the 
more detestable, because he had been advanced to that dignity un- 
der the notion of the patron of his country, and the restorer of the 
rights and liberties of the people. Within eight months time the 
provincial armiesu had unanimously agreed on Vespasian^ for their 
emperor; and the tyrant, after he had been strangely mangled by 
the extreme fury of the soldiers and rabble, was at last dragged into 
the river Tiber.* 

The republic was so far from making any advancement under the 
disturbances of the three last reigns, that she must necessarily have 
felt the fatal consequences of them, had she not been seasonably re- 
lieved by the happy management of Vespasian. It was a handsome 
turn of some of his friends, when, by order of Caligula, his bosom 
had, by way of punishment, been stuffed with dirt, to put this inter- 
pretation oh the accident, that the commonwealth being miserably 
abused, and even trodden under foot, should hereafter fly to his 
bosom for protection.** And indeed, he seems to have made it his 
whole care and design to reform the abuses of the city and state, 
occasioned by the licentiousness of the late times. Nine provinces 
he added to the empire,"^ and was so very exact in all circumstances 
of his life and conduct, that one, who has examined them both with 
all the niceness imaginable, can find nothing in either that deserves 
reprehension, except an immoderate desire of riches.^ And he 
covertly excuses him for this, by extolling at the same time his ex- 
traordinary magnificence and liberality.' 

But perhaps he did not .more oblige the world by his own reign, 
than by leaving so admirable a successor as his son Titus, the only 
prince in the world that has the character of never doing an ill ac- 
tion. He had given sufficient proof of his courage in the famous 
siege of Jeiiisalem, and might have met with as good success in other 
parts, had he not been prevented by an untimely death, to the uni- 
versal grief of mankind. 

But then, Domitian so far degenerated from the two excellent ex- 
amples of his father and brother, as to seem more emulous of copying 
Nero and Caligula. However, as to martial affairs, he was as happy 

k Martial. *» Eutrop. lib. 7 

» Suclon. in Vitcl. chap. 15. P Id. ibid cbap. 16. 

' Id. ibid, chap 17. •! Id. ibid. chap. 17, 18 
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as most of his predecessors, having, in foor expeditions, sntidtted 
the Catti, Daci, and the.Sarmatians, and extinguished a civil war 
in the first beginning/ By this means he had so entirely gained the 
affections of tiie soldiers, that when we meet with his nearest rela* 
tions, and even his very wife, engaged in his murder,» yet we find 
tiie army so extremely dissatisfied^ as to have wanted only a leader 
to revenge his deaths* 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM DOMITIAN TO THE ENH OF CON- 
STANTINE THX GREAT. 

THE two foUoiving emperors have been deservedly styled the re- 
storers of the Roman grandeur ; which, by reason of the viciousness 
or negligence of the former princes, had been extremely impaired* 

Nerva, though a person of extraordinary courage and virtue, yet 
did not enjoy the empire long enou^ to be on any other account so 
memorable, as for substituting so admirable a successor in his room 
as Trajan. 

It was he, that for the happiness which attended his undertakings, 
and for his just and regular administration of the government, has 
been set in competition even with Romulus himself. It was he that 
advanced the bounds of the empire farther than all his predecessors, 
reducing into Romean provinces the five vast countries of Dacia, As* 
Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia."" And yet his prudent 
management in peace has been generally preferred to his exploits in 
war; his justice, candour and liberality, having gained him such an 
universal esteem and veneration, that he was even deified before his 
death. 

Adrian's character was generally more of the scholar than the soK 
dier ; upon which account, as much as out of envy to his predecessor, 
he slighted three of the provinces that had been taken by Trajan, 
and was contented to fix the bounds of the empire at the river Eu- 
phrates.^ But perhaps he is the first of the Roman emperors that 
ever took a circuit round his dominions, as we art. assured he did.^ 

Antonius Pius studied more the defence of the tjo^pire than the 
enlargement of it. However, his admirable prudence, and strict r^ 

» Saeton. in Domit. cbap. 6. < Id. ibid, chtp* 33. "" Id lib. 8. 

• Id. ibid. chap. 14k • Botrop. lib. 8. '^Id.ihKl 
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tinguished the vefj name of the Persians,* had he not been treach- 
erously murdered by Philip, who, within a very little time, suffered 
the like fortune himself. 

Decius, in the former part of his reign, had been very successful 
against the Scythians and other barbarous nations: but was at last 
killed, together with his son, in an unfortunate engagement.* 

But then Gallus not only struck up a shameful league with the 
barbarians, but suffered them to over-run all Thrace, Thessaly, 
Macedon, Greece, Sfc.^^ 

They were just threatening Italy, when his successor J&milian 
chased them off with a prodigious slaughter ; and, upon the promo- 
tion to the empire, promised the senate to recover all the Roman 
territories that had been entirely lost, and to clear those that were 
over-run.' But he was prevented after three months reign by the 
common fate of the emperors of that time. 

After him. Valerian was so unfortunate as to lose the greatest part 
of his army in an expedition against the Persians, and to be kept 
prisoner himself in that country till the time of his death.* 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Persians, the management of 
affairs was committed to his son Gallienus; a prince so exremely 
negligent and vicious, as to become the equal scorn and contempt of 
both sexes.^ The looseness of his government gave occasion to the 
usurpation of the thirty tyrants, of whom some indeed truly deserved 
that name ; others were persons of great courage and virtue, and 
very serviceable to the commonwealth.^ In his time the Almains, 
after they had wasted all Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which had 
been gained by Trajan, was entirely lost; all Greece, Macedon, 
Pontus, and Asia, over-run by the Goths. The Germans, too, had 
proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous city Tarraco, now 
Tarragona, in Catalonia.-i 

This desperate state of affairs was in some measure redressed by 
the happy conduct of Claudius, who, in less than two years time; 
routed near three hundred thousand barbarians, and put an entiie 
end to the Gothic war : Nor were liis other accomplishments in- 
ferior to his valour; an elegant historian^ having found in him the 
virtue of Trajan, the piety of Antonius, and the moderation of Au- 
gustus. 

Quintilius was, in all respects, comparable to his brother j whom 
he succeeded, not on account of his relation, but his merits.^ But 

« Pompon. Lactus, in Gordian. *> Trebell. PaHio, in Tjran. 

^ Mem, in Drcio. ,• Idem, in G:iHieno. 

« Idem, in Gallo ) Eu rop. lib. 9. 

* idem, ibid. ^ Trcbtll. PoHio, in Claiidio. 

« Idem, in Valeriano. » Ibid. 
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reigning onlj- aeventeen days, it was impossiUe he eouM do any 
thing more than raise an expectation in the world. 

If any of the barbarians were left within the bounds of the empire 
by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chased them out. In one single war, 
he is reported to have killed a thousand of the Sarmatians with his 
own hands." But his noblest exploit was, the conquering the &• 
mous Zepobia, Queen of the east (as she styled herself) and the tak- 
ing her capital city Palmyra. At his return to Rome tliere was 
scarce any nation in the world, out of which he had not a sufficient 
number of captives to grace his triumph : the most considerable 
were tiie Indians, Arabians, Goths, Franks, Sueyians, Saracens, 
Vandals, and Grermans.* 

Tacitus was contented to shew his moderation and justice, in the 
quiet management of the empire, without any hostile design ; or, 
had he expressed any such inclinations, his short reign must neces- 
sarily have hindered their effect. 

Probus, to tiie wise government of his predecessor, added the va- 
lour and conduct of a good commander: It was he that obliged the 
barbarous nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, Illyricum, and 
several provinces of the empire ; insomuch, that the very Parthians 
sent him flattering letters, confessing the dismal apprehensions they 
entertained <rf his designs against their country, and beseeching 
him to favour them with a peace."* 

There was scarce any enemy left to his successor Carus, except 
the Persians ; against whom he accordingly undertook an expedi- 
tion ; but, after two or three successful engagements, died willi the 
'stroke of a thunderbolt.i* 

His two sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of so opposite a ge- 
nius, that one is generally represented as the worst, the other as 
the best of men. Numerian was soon treacherously murdered by 
Aper ; who, together ivith the other emperor Carinus, in a very 
little time, gave way to the happy fortune of Dioclesian, the most 
successful of the latter emperors ; so famous for his prodigious ex- 
ploits in Egypt, Persia, and Armenia, that a Roman autiior*! has 
not stuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he does his son Maximi- 
nian with Hercules. 

Constantius Chlorus and Gkderius were happier than most of their 
predecessors, by dying, as they had for the most part lived, in peace. 

Nor are Severus and Maximilian on any account very remarkable, 
except for leaving so admirable a successor as the famous Constan- 
tino ; who, ridding himself of his two competitors, Licinius and Max- 

• Flavhis Vopisc. in Aureliano. p Idem, in Caro. 

• Ibid. • Uein, in Ptobo. ^ Pompooius Lsttus, in viU ejus. 
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entius, advanced flie empire to its ancient grandeur. His happy 
wars, and wise administration in peace, hare gained him the sur- 
name of the Great, an honour unknown to former emperors : Yet 
in this respecjt he is justly reputed unfortunate, that, by removing 
the imperial seat from Rome to Constantinople, he gave occasion to 
the- utter ruin of Italv* 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE ROMAN AfFAIRS, FROM C0N8TANTINS T^S GREAT TO THR 
TAKING OF ROME BT ODOACER, AND THE RUIN OF THE WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE. 

THOUGH the three sons of Constantine at first divided the em- 
pire into three distinct principalities; yet it was afterwards re- 
united under the longest survivor, Constantius. The wars between 
him and Magnentius, as they proved fatal to the tyrant, so were 
they extremely prejudicial to the whole state; which at this time 
was involved in such unhappy difficulties, as to be very unable to 
bear so excessive a loss of men, no less than 54,000 being killed on 
both sides. ** And perhaps this was the chief reason of the ill suc- 
cess which constantly attended that emperor in the eastern wars ; 
for the Persians were all along his superiors ; and when at last a 
peace was concluded, the advantage of the conditions lay on their side. 

Julian, as he took effectual care for the security of the other 
bounds of the empire, so his designs against the most formidable 
enemies, the Persians, had all appearance of success ; but that he 
lost his life before they could be fiilly put in execution. 

Jovian was no sooner elected emperor, but, being under some 
apprehension of a rival in the west, he immediately struck up a 
most dishonourable peace with the Persians, at the price of the fa- 
mous city Nisibis and all Mesopotamia. For which base action, as 
he does not fail of an invective from every historian, so particularly 
Ammianus Marcellinus* and Zosimus have taken the pains to show, 
that he was the first Roman governor who reugned up the least 
part of their dominions upon any account. 

y alentinian the Frst has generally the character of an excellent 
prince : but he seems to have been more studious of obliging his sub- 

* Pompon, tattui^ • Lib. 25. 
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jectSy bj an easy and quiet government, than desirous of acting an j^ 
thing against the encroaching enemies. 

Gratian, too, though a prince of great courage and experience in 
war, was able to do no more than to settle the single province of 
Gaul : But he is extremely applauded by historians for taking such 
extraordinary care in the business of a successor ; for being very 
sensible how every day produced worse effects in the empire, and 
that the state, if not at ^e last gasp, yet was very nigh beyond all 
hopes of recovery, he made it his whole study to find out a person 
that should, in all respects, be capacitated for the noble work of 
the deliverance of his country. The man he pitched upon was 
Theodosius, a native of Spain ; who, being now invested with the 
command of the east, upon the death of Gratian remained sole em- 
peror ; and indeed, in a great measure, he answered the expectation 
of the world, proving the most resolute defender of the empire in 
its declining age. But for his colleague Valentinian the Second, he 
was cut off without having done any thing that deserves our notice. 

Under Honorius, things returned to their former desperate state, 
the barbarous nations getting ground on all sides, and making every 
day some diininution in the empire; till, at last, Alaric, king of the 
Goths, wasting all Italy, proceeded to Rome, itself; and being con- 
tented to set a few buildings on fire, and rifle the treasuries, retired 
virith his army;* so that this is rather a disgrace than a destruction 
of the city. And Nero is supposed to have done more mischief 
when he set it on fire in jest, than it now suffered from the barba- 
rous conqueror. 

Valentinian the Third, at his accession to the empire, gave great 
hopes of his proving the author of a happy revolution ;** and he was 
very fortunate in the war against the famous Attila the Hun ; but his 
impudence, in putting to death his best commander ^tius, hastened 
very much the ruin of the Roman cause, the barbarous nations now 
carrying all before them, without any considerable opposition. 

By this time the state was given over as deperate ; and what 
princes followed till the taking of the city by Odoacer, were only a 
company of miserable, short-lived tyrants, remarkable for nothing 
but the meanness of their extraction, and the poorness of their go*- 
vernment; so that historians generally pass them over in silence, 
or at most with the bare mention of their names. 

The best account of them we can meet with, is as follows : Maxi- 
mus, who, in order to his own promotion, had procured the murder 
of Valentinian, soon after compelled his widow Eudoxia to accept of 

t Paul. Diacon. et Pompon. Lxt. « Pompon. Laet. 
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him as a husband ; when the empress, entertaining a mortal hatred 
for him on many accounts, sent to Genseric, a famous king of the 
Vandals, and a confederate of the late emperor's, desiring his assist- 
ance for the deliverance of herself and the city from the usurpation 
of the tyrant. Genseric easily obeyed ; and , landing with a prodigious 
army in Italy, entered Rome without any opposition ; where, contra- 
ry to his oath and promise, he seized on all the wealth, and carried 
it, with several thousands of the inhabitants into Afric.^ 

Avitus, the general in Gaul, was the next that took upon him the 
name of emperor, which he resigned within eight months.^ 

Majorianus succeeded; and after three years left the honour to 
Severus, or Severian ; who had the happiness, after four years reign, 
to die a natural death.* 

After him Anthemius was elected emperor, who lost his life and 
dignity in a rebellion of his son-in-law Ricimer*' And then Olybrius 
was sent from Constantinople too, with the same authority, but died 
within seven months." 

' Liarius, or Glycerins, who had been elected in his room by the 
soldiers, was immediately almost deposed by Nepos ; and he himself 
quickly after by Orestes ;* who made his son Augustus, or Augus- 
tulus, emperor. And now Odoacer, king of the Heruli, virith an in- 
numerable multitude of the barbarous nations, ravaging all Italy, 
approached to Rome, and entering the city without any resistance, 
and deposing Augustulus, secured the imperial dignity to himself; 
and though he was forced afterwards to give place to Theodoric tht^ 
Goth, yet the Romans had never after the least command in Italy. 

" Paul Discon. et Evagrius Hist. Kccles. lib. 2. cap. 7. 
^ Id. ibid. > Paul Discon. lib. 16. y Ibiil 

• Ibid. » Jomandea de Regn. Success. 
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PART II— BOOK I. 

OF THB CITY. 

CHAPTER I. 



OP THE POMCBRIUM, AND OF THE FORM AND BIGNESS OF THB OITT, 
AGCORDINO TO THB tBVBN HILLS* 

^ BEFORE we come to please oorselres with a particular yiew of 
• Tbe citj« we must, by all . means« take notice of the Pomoeriam, for 
the aingulariij of the custom to which it owed its original. lavj dei> 
fines the Pomoerinm, in general, to be that space of ground, botk . 
within and without the walls* which the Augurs, at the first build- 
ing of cities, solemnly consecrated, and on which no edifices were 
suffered to be raised.* But the account which Plutarch gives us cf 
this matter, in reference to Rome itself, is sufficient to satisfy our 
curiosity; and is delivered by him to this purpose: Romulus having 
sent for some of the Tuscans, to instruct him in tiie ceremonitt to 
be observed in laying the foundations of bis new city, the work wai 
begun in this manner: 

First, they dug a trench, and threw into it tiie first-firuits of all 
things, either good by eustom, or necesiary by nature; and every 
man taking a small turf of earth of the country from whence ho 
came, they all cast them in promiscuously together; making thsa 
trench their centre, they described the city in a eirele nmnd kx 
Then the founder fitted to a plou^ a brazen plougM>^iM> ^^ 
yoking together a bull and a cow, drew m deep line <» farrow round 
the bof^ds; those that followed after takmg care that all ti^ doda 

•Ur.llb.i. 
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fell inwards toward the city. Thej built the wall upon this line, 
which thej called Pomoerium, from Pone McerUa^ Though the 
phrase of Pomarium prof erre be commonly used in authors, to sig- 
nify the enlarging of the city ; yet it is certain the city might be en- 
laiged witiiout that ceremony . For Tacitus and Gellius declare no per- 
son to haye had a right of extending the Pomoerium, but such an one 
as had taken away some part of an enemy's country in war ; where- 
as it is manifest, that several great men^ who never obtained that 
honour, increased the buildings witti con^derable additions. 

It is remarkable, that the same ceremony, with which the founda- 
tions of their cities were at first laid, they used too in destroying and 
raziiig places taken from the enemy ; which we find was begun by the 
chief commander's turning up some of the walls with a plough.*" 

As to the form and bigness of the city, we must follow the com- 
mon direction of the seven hills, whence came the phrase of Urfos 
SepticoUis, and the like, so frequent with the poets. 

Of these, Mons Palatinus has ever had the preference ; whether 
so called from the people Paliantes, or Palatini; or from' the bleating 
and strolling of cattle, in Latin, Balare, and Palare^ or from Pales, 
Ihe pastoral goddess; or from the burying-place of Pallas; we find 
disputed, and undetermined among their authors. It was in this 
place that^fiomulus laid the foundations of the city, in a quadran- 
gular form ; and here the same king and TuUus Hostilius keptthek^ 
courts, as did afterwards Augustus, and all the succeeding empe- 
-rors; on which account, the word Palatium came to signify a royal 
seat.* 

This hill to the east has Mons Coelius; to the soulh, Mons Aven- 
tinus; to the west, Mons Capitolinus; to the north, the Forum.*' 

In compass twelve hundred paces.' 

Mons Tarpeius took its name from TaxpeiSL, a Roman virgin, who 
betrayed the city to the Sabines in this place.' It was called too 
Mons Satumi and Satumius, in honour of Saturn, who is reported 
to have lived here in his retirement, and was ever reputed the tute- 
lar deity of this part of the city. It had afterwards the denomina- 
tion of Capitolinus, from the head of a man casually found here in 
dicing for the foundations of the famous temple of Jupiter,^ called 
Capitolium, for the same reas(Hi. This hill was added to the city 
by Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines, when, having been first over- 
come in the field by Romulus, he and his subjects were permitted to 
incorporate with the Romans.* It has to die ^ast Mons Palatinus and 

* PluUrch. in RomuL ^ MAriitn. Topograph. Antiq. Romsc, 

« D«iiiptter. Paralipom. sd noAn. lib. 1. chap. 14. * 

Cb. i. chap. 3. g Pluuroh. in Romul. 

•^ Rogln. Antiq. lib. 1. chap. 4. «» Uv. Ub. 1. chap. 55. 

« Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. < Dionysius. 
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theFonun; to the south, the Jiber; to flie wett» the level part of 
the city ; to the north, Collis Qairinalis.^ 

In compass seven stadia, or furlongs.^ 

Collis QuirinaUs was so ci^ed, dther from the temiile of Qnirimii, 
another name of Romolns ; or more probabl j from the Coretes* peo- 
ple that removed hither with Tatins from Cures, a SaUne citj.' It 
afterwards changed its name to'CabaUus, Mons Caballi, and Caballi- 
nna, fit>m the two marble horses, with each a man holding him, which 
are set up here. They are still standing ; and, if the inscription on 
the pilasters be true, were the work of Phidias and Praxiteles ;» 
made by those famous masters to represent Alexander the Great, 
and his Bucephalus, and sent to Nero for a present by Tiridates 
king of Armenia. This hill was added to the city by Numa." 

To the east, it has Mons Esquilinus and Ifons Viminalis ; to the 
south, the forums of Caesar and Nerva ; to the west, the level part 
of the city; to the north, Collis Hortolorum, and the Campus Mar- 

tiU8.» 

In compass almost three miles.' 

Mons Ccelius owes its name to Coelius or Coeles, a famous Tuscan 
general, who pitched his tents here, when he came to the assistance 
of Romulus against the Sabines.^ Livy' and Dionysius* attribute 
the taking of it in to TuUus Hostilius; but Strabo^ to Ancus Mar- 
tius. The other names by which it was sometimes known* were 
Querculanus, or Quercetulanus, and Augustus : the first occasioned 
by the abundance of oaks growing there ; the other imposed by the 
emperor Tiberius, when he had raised new buildings upon it after 
a fire." 

One part of this hill was called Coeliolus, and Minor Coelius.^ 

To the east, it has the city- walls ; to the south, Mons Aventinus ; 
to the west, Mons Palatinus ; to the north, Mons Esquilinus."' 

In compass. about two miles and a half.^ 

Mons Esquilinus was anciently called Cispius and Oppius.^ The 
name of Esquilinus was varied for the easier pronunciation, from 
Exquilinus, a corruption of Excubinus, ab excubiis, fitmi the watch 
that Romulus kept here.* It was taken in by Servius Tullius,' who 
had here his royal seat.^ Yarro will have the Esquiliae to be pro- 

J Fabricii Roma, chip. 3. , * Lib. 3. 

^ Harlian, lib. 1. chap. 1. " ' Georjfr. lib 5. 

< Sezt. Ppmp. Pcitui. » Tacit. Ann. 4. Suet, in Tib. chap. 4R. 
*» Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. "" Fabiieii Koma, chap. S. ^ Ibid. 
> Dioii^a. Halic. lib. 2. ' Mariian. lib. 1. chap. 1. 

• Fabhcii Roma, chap. 3. > Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. 

1 Marlian lib. 1. chap. 1. * Propert. lib. 2. Cleg, a 

< Vanb de Ling. Ut. lib, 4. * Liv. lib. 1. chap. 44. 
' Lib. 1. chap, So. ^ Ibid. 
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jmtty twa mmiBttiQft ;« nMoh opinion tiM been since ap^ved of 
by a curioos obsenrer.' 

To the east, it has the citj-walU ; to the senth, tke Via LiUeaiHi ;, 
to.Ihe west, the Talley lying between Mens Coelins fnd If one Pa- 
latinns ; to the north, CoUie YiminaUs.* 

In conimss abont fear miles/ 

Mens ViaunaUs derires its na»e i vim i nthu$ , from tfie osiers that 
grew there in great plenty. This hill was taken in by Servins 
TulUns.' 

To the east, it has the Campus Esqninalis; and to the south, 
part of the Subuira and the Forum $ to the west, M ons Quirinalis ; 
to the north, the Vallis Qnirinalis> 

In compass two miles and a half.* 

The name of Mons Aventinus has given great cause of dispute 
among the critics, some deriving the word from Aventinus an Alban 
king ;^ some from the river Avens ;^ and others ab avibtrs^ from the 
Inrds which used to fly hither in great flocks from the Tiber .^ It was 
called too Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, who had here 
a saceOum, or little temple:* CoUis Dianae, from tiie temple of Dia- 
na :■ and Remonius, from Remus, who would have had the city begun 
in tills place, and was here buried.*>, A. Oellius affirms,' that this 
hill, being all along reputed sacred, was never inclosed within the 
bounds of the city till the time of Claudius. But Eutropius* expressly 
attributes the taking of it in to Aneus Martins ; and an old epigram in- 
serted byCuspinian, in his commenton Cassidorus,confirms the same. 

To the east, it has the city-walls; to the south, the Campus Figu- 
linus ; to the west, the Tiber ; to the north, Mons Palatinus.' 

In circuit eighteen stadia, or two miles and a quarter.* 

Besides tiiese seven principal hills, three others of inferior note 
were taken in in later times. ; 

Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its name from the famous 
gardens of SaUust adjoining to it.* It was afterwards called Pincius 
from the Pincii, a noble family who had here their seat.* The em- 
peror Aurelian first inclosed it within the city-walls.^ 

To the east and south it has the plainest part of Mons Quirinalis ; 
to the west the Vallis Martia ; to ^e north the wall&of the city.'' 

In compass about eighteen stadia.* 

« Dc Ung. Lalir. lib. 4. » Unr^nl <> Phit. in Romul. 

^ MaHUn. lib. 1. chap. 1. p Lib. 13. chap. 14. 

• Fabricii Koma, chap. 3. ^ Lib. 1. 

' Ifarlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. ' Pubricii Boms, chap. 3. 

c Dion^i..lib.4. * Martian, lib. 1. chap. 1. 

b Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. < Rosin lib. 1. chap. 11. 

i Harliaii. lib. 1. chap. 1* . ' Ibid, * Ibid. 

i Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. 4. ■ lb. ^ Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. 

1 lb. • Sezt Porap. Festus. < Msiiian. lib. 1. chap. I. 
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Janiciilam» or J&nicalarU* wm so called, either from an old town of 
the same name, said to have been bailt bj Janna ; or because Janus 
dwelt and was buried here;> or because it was janua^ a sort of 
gate to the Romans, whence they issued out upon the Tuscans.* 
The sparkling sands have at present given it the name of Mens 
Aureus, and, bj corruption, MontiHius.* We may midLe two ob- 
serratifMis about this hill, from an i^iigram of Martial; that it is 
the fittest plaee to take one's standing for a full prospect of the 
citj ; and that it b less inhabited than the other parts, bj reason of 
the grossness of the air,^ It is still iamous for the sepulchres of 
Numa, and Statins the poet.« . 

To the east and south it has the Tiber; to t)ie west the fields; to 
the north the Vatican/ 

In circuit (as much of it as stands within the city-waDs), five 
stadia." 

Mens Yiticanus owes its nasM to the answers of the Yates or pro- 
phets, that used to be given here; or from the god Yaticuius or Ya* 
gitanus/ It seems not to.have been inclosed within the walls until 
the time of Aurelian. 

This hill was formerly famous for the sepulchre of Sdpio Africa- 
nus, some remains of which are still to be seen.* But it is more 
celebrated at present <m aeeonni of St. Peter's church, the Pope's 
palace, anil the^oblest library in the .world. 

To the east it has the Campus Yaticapus, and the river; to the 
•oudi the Janiculum; to the west the Campus Figutinus, or Potter's 
Field ; to the north the Prata QuintiiT.' 

It lies in the shape of a bow drawn up very high; the convex 
part stretching almost a mile.^ 

As to the extent of the whole city, the greatest we meet with in 
histoYy was in the reign of Yalerian, who enlai|;ed the walls to such 
a degree as to surround the space of fifty miles.^ 

The number of inhabitants, in its flourishing state, Lipsius com- 
putes at four millions.^ 

At present the compass of the city is not above thirteen miles.^ 

y Bonn. lib. 1. chsp. 11. * Festut. § . Wsronpi't Hitt of luly. Book. 11 

» Fabricii Boma, cbap. 3. h Fabridi Roma, chap. S» 

^ Martial. Epig. lib. 4. £p 64. ^ Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. 

* Fabricii Roma, lib. h chap. X i Vopitc. in Aureliano. 

^ Ibid. B Marlian. lib. 1. cbap. 1. ^ De IfAjpnitud. Rora. 

' Feftus. > FabneiiRoiai,cbap. 2. 
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CHAFnSB 11. 

•F THE ftlTISION OF TBB OITT IIVTO TRIBES AND &BOIONB ; AHD 
OF THE GATES AND BRIDGES. 

ROMULUS divided his little city into three tribes ; and Sendos 
Tullius added a fourth: which division continued until the time of 
Augustus. It was he* that first appointed the fourteen Regions or 
Wards : An account of which, witii the number of temples, baths, 
Sfc. in everj region, may be tiius taken from the accurate Panvinius. 

Rboion L Porta Capena. 

8treeti9. Arches 4. 

Luei 3. Burnt 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12. 

JEdet6. Greal boiises 121. 

PuUiclHrtbs6. 

The whole compass 13,223 feet. 

Region II* CMnumUum. 

Streets 12. The great Shambles. * 

Uici 2. 9arns 23. 

Temples 5. Mills 23. 

The public baths of the city Great houses 133. 
Private baths 80. 

The compass 13,200 feet,. 

Rboion III. tti$ and Strapii. 

Streets 8. The amphitheatre of Vespasian. 

Temples II. Bams 29, or 19. 

The bathsofT'ituSy Trajan, and Mills 23. 

Philip. Great houses 160. 

Tbe compass 12^4^ f^t. 

Reoion IV. Via Sacra, or Thnptwn Pacts. 

StreeU 8. The Colossus of the Sun, 120 feet high. 

Temples 10. Barns 18. 

The arches of Titos 8evenis» MiUs 24. 

and Constantine. Great houses 138. 

Private baths 75. 

The compass 14^000 { as some si^r, only 8000 feet. 

Region V. JEsqtdHfuu 

Streets 15. Private ba^ 75. 

Luci 8. Bams 18. 

Temples 6. MUls22. 

JEdcs 5. Great houses 180. 

The compass 15,950 feet 
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Reoion YI. Ada SetmUu 

BtreeU 12, or IS. Private baths 75, 

Temple* 15. Barns 19. 

FortioosS. Mills 23. 

Circi 2. Great bouses 155. 

Pora 2. 

The compass 15»600 feet. 

Rboion VII. Via Lata. 

Streets 40. ^arns 25. 

Temples 4. Hills 17. 

PrivMte baths 75. Great bouses 120. 

Arches 3. 

The cotDpsas 23,700 feet. 

Region YIIL Torwn Romanum. 

StreeU 13. . Curie 4. 

Temples 21. BasiUcs 7^ 

Private baths 66. Columns 6. 

.Sdet 10. Barns 18. 

Porticos 9. Mills 30. 

Arches 4. Great houses 150. 
l^\>ra 7. 

The compass 14,867 feet. 

Region IX. Circus Uaminius. 

Streets 20. Cunx 2. 

TesDplet 8. Therms 5. 

\£des20. Arches 2. 

Porticos 12. Columns 2. 

Circi 2. Barns 32. 

Theatres 4. Mills 32. 

Basilicz 3. Great houses 189. 
The compass 30,560 feet. 

Region X. Ftdatium, 

Streets 7. Prirate baths 1 5. 

Temples 10. Bams 16. 

JEdts9. MilU12. 

Tlieatre 1 . Great liouaes 109. 

Curise 4. 

The compass 11,600 feet. 

Region XI. Circus Maximus, 

Streets 8. Bnms 16. 

^des 22. }ix\U 12. 

Private hatha 15. GrcHt houses 189. 

The compass 11,600 feet. 

Region XII« Piacma Publico, 

Streets 12. Bams 28. 

^des2. Milk 25. 

Prifite bslht 68. Great houses 128. 

The compass 12,000 feet. 

Region XIII. JhtfUwus. 

streets 17. Luci 6. 
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Tehiplef 6. liillt 30. 

Private Baths 74. Great bouiet 155. 

Barns 36. 

The compass 16«300 feet 

Region XTV. TVomlifreftna. 

Streets 23. Barns 30. 

JEde8 6. Mills 32. 

Private baths 136 Great houses 150. 

The compass 33,409 feet 

As to the gates, Romulus built only three, or (as some will have^ 
it) four at most. But, as buildings were enlarged, the gates were 
accordingly multiplied ; so that Pliny tells us, there were thirty- 
four in his time. 

The most remarkable were. 

Porta Flumentana, so called, because it stood near the river. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its name to the Flaminian Way, which 
begins there. 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and so called front Car- 
menta the prophetess, mother of Evander. 

Porta Nasvia, which Varro derives i nemoribus, from the woods 
which formerly stood near it. 

Porta Saliana, deriving its name from the salt which the Sabines 
used to bring in at that gate from the sea, to supply the city. 

Porta Capena, called so from Capua, an old city of Italy, to which 
the way lay through this gate. It is sometimes called Appia, from 
AppiuB the censor; and Triumphalis, from the triumphs, in which 
the procession commonly passed under here : And Fontinalis, from 
the Aquaeducts which were raised over it ; whence Juvenal calls it 
Madida Capena; and Martial, Copena, grandi Porta qum pluil 
guitd. 

The Tiber was passed over by eight bridges ; the names of which 
are thus set down by Marlian : Milvius, JElius, Yaticanus, Janicu- 
iensis, Cestius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE PLACES OF WORSHIP; PARTIOVtARLT OF THE TEMPLES ANI> 

LUCI. 

BEFORE we proceed to take a view of the most remarkable 
places set apart for the celebration of divine service, it may be pro^ 
per to make a short observation about the gMieral names, under 
which we meet with them in authors. 
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Temphim then was a place which had not been only dedicated to 
some deitj» but withal formerly consecrated by the Augurs. 

JEdeM SacrXy were such as wanted that consecration ; which if 
they afterwards received, they changed their names to temples. 
Vide Agell. L- XIV. c. 7. 

Delubrum, according to Servius* was a place that, under one roo(^ 
comprehended several deities. 

JEdicula is only a diminutive, and signifies no more than a little 
JEdes. 

Saeellum may be derived the same way from ^d 
tells us it is a place sacred to the gods without a i 

It were endless to reckon up but the bare name 
pies we meet with in authors. The most celebrati 
were the Capitol and the Pantheon. 

The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, \ 
vow made by Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine wi 
scarce laid the foundations before his death. His 
the Proud, finished it with the spoils taken from 
nations." But, upon the expulsion of the kings, the 
performed by Horatius the consul.** The structure stood on a high 
ridge, taking in four acres of ground. The front was adorned with 
three rows of pillars, the other sides with two.i^ The ascent from the 
ground was by a hundred steps.« The prodigious gifts and orna- 
ments, with which it was at several times endowed, almost exceed 
belief. Suetonius*^ tells us, that Augustus gave at one time two 
thousand pounds weight of gold ; and in jewels and precious stones, 
to the value of five hundred sestertia. Livy and Pliny* surprise us 
with accounts of the brazen thi^esholds, the noble pillars that Sylla 
removed hither from Athens out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius ; 
the gilded roof, the gilded shields, and those of solid silver; the huge 
vessels of silver, holding three measures ; the golden chariot, ^c. 
This temple was first consumed by fire in the Marian war, and then 
rebuilt by Sylla; who, dying before the dedication, left that honour 
to Quintus Catulus. This too was demolished in the Vitellian sedi- 
tion. Vespasian undertook a third, which was burnt about the time 
of his death. Domitian raised the last and most glorious of all ; in 
which the very gilding amounted to twelve thousand talents.* On 
which account Plutarch* has observed of that emperor, that he was, 
like Midas, desirous of turning every thing into gold. There are 

» Liv. lib. 1. > Ibid. ' In August, chmp. SO. 

• PluUrch. in Poplicobi. ' Liv. lib. SS, 38. Plin. lib. 33, &c. 

p Dionys. Hslicar. i Tacitus. « Plutarcb. in PopKcoki. • Ibid. 

JO 
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very little remains of it at present; yet enough to make a Christian 
church,' 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law to Augus* 
tus Caesar; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and 
Venus, or more probably, to all the gods in general, as the very name 
(quasi T5» inarm Oi5f) implies. The structure, according to Fa- 
bricius,' is an hundred and forty feet high, and about the same 
breadth. But a later author has increased the number of feet to a 
hundred and fifty-eight. The roof is curiously vaulted, void places 
being left here and there for the greater strength. The rafters were 
pieces of brass of forty feet in length. There are no windows in the 
whole edifice, only a round hole at the top of the roof, which serves 
very well for the admission of the light. Diametrically under is cut 
a curious gutter to receive the rain. The walls on the inside are 
either solid marble, or incrusted.* The front on the outside was 
covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with silver plates, which are 
now changed to lead.' The gates were brass, of extraordinary 
work and bigness.* 

This temple is still standing with little alteration, besides tlie 
loss of the old ornaments, being converted into a Christian church 
by pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil" has it, by Boniface 
IV.) dedicated to St. Mary and All saints, though the general name 
be St. Mary de Rotonda.^ The most remarkable difference is, that, 
whereas heretofore they ascended by twelve steps, they now go 
down as many to the entrance.^ 

The ceremony of the consecration of temples (a piece of super- 
stition v^ry well worth our notice) we cannot better apprehend, than 
by the following account which Tacitus gives us of tiiat solemnity 
in reference to the Capitol, when repaired by Vespasian ; though 
perhaps the chief rites were celebrated upon the entire raising of 
the structure, this being probably intended only for the hallowing 
the floor. 

Undccimo Kalendas Julias,^ Sfc. "Upon the 21st of July, being 
a very clear day, the whole plot of ground designed for the temple 
was bound about with fillets and gariands. Such of the soldiers as 
had lucky names, entered first \iith boughs in tlieir hands, taken 
from those trees which the gods more especially delighted in. Nert 
came the vestal virgins, with boys and girls whose fathers and 
mothers were living, and sprinkled the place with brook-water, 

^ Fftbfficil Roma, chap. 9. >^' Ibid. * MarUmn. Ibid. 

* MjLrlian. Topograph. Rom. Antiq. * Lib. 6. chap. 8. 

lib. 6. chap. 6. ^ Fabric, chap. 9. <= Ibid 

y Ibid, &c. Fabric. Roma. chap. 9. * Histor. lib. 4. 
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riyer-water* and spring-water. Then Helvidius Priscus the Prstor^ 
(Plautus i&lian, one of the chief priests* going before him), after he 
had performed the solemn sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bul- 
lock, for the pui^tion of the floor, and laid the entrails upon a green 
turf; humbly besought Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the other deities 
protectors of the empire, that they would be pleased to prosper their 
present undertaking, and accomplish, by their divine assistance, 
what human piety had thus begun. Having concluded this prayer, 
he put his hand to the fillets, to which the ropes, with a great stone 
fastened in them, had been tied for this occasion ; when immediately 
the whole company of priests, senators, and knights, with the greatest 
part of the common people, laying hold together on the rope, with 
all the expressions of joy, drew the stone into the trench designed 
for the foundation, throwing in wedges of gold, silver, and other 
metals m hich had never endured the fire." 

Some curious persons have observed this similitude between the 
shape of these old temples and our modem churches ; that they had 
one apartment more holy than the rest, which they termed Cella, 
answering to our chancel or choir ; that the porticos in the sides 
were in all respects like to our isles ; and that our nave, or body of 
the church, is an imitation of their basilica.* 

There are two other temples particularly worth our notice ; not so 
much for the magnificence of the structure, as for the customs that 
depend upon them, and the remarkable use to which they were put. 
These are the temples of Saturn and Janus. 

The first was famous upon account of serving for the public trea- 
sury ; the reason of which some fancy to have been, because Saturn 
first taught the Italians to coin money ; or, as Plutarch conjectures, 
because, in the golden age under Saturn, all persons were honest and 
sincere, and the names of fraud and covetousness unknown to the 
world.' But, perhaps, there might be no more in it, than that this 
temple was one of the strongest places in the city, and so the fittest 
for that use. Here were preserved all the public registers and re- 
cords, among which were the Libri Elephantini, or great ivory tables, 
containing a list of all the Tribes, and the schemes of the public 
accounts. 

The other was a square piece of building, (some say of entire brass) 
so large as to contain a statue of Janus five feet high; with brazen 
gates on each side, which used always to be kept open in war, and 
shut in time of peace.' 

• Polletus Hist. Roman. Flori, fib. 1. e Mariiin. Topog. Rom, Antiq. lib. 6. 
chap. 3. f Pluurcfa. in Problem, chap. 8. 
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But the Romans were so continnally engaged in quAirels^ that w% 
find the last custom but seldom put in practice. 

First, all the long reign of Numa. Secondly, A. U. C. 519. upon 
the conclusion of the first Punic war. Thirdly, by Augustus, A. 
U. C. 7^ ; and twice more by the same emperor, A. U. C. 729. ; 
and again about the time of our Saviour's birth. Th^i by Nero, A. 
U. C. 811. Afterwards by Vespasian, A. U. C. 824. ; and lastly 
by Constantius, when, upon Magnentius's death, he was left sole 
possessor of the empire, A. U. C. 1105.^ 

Of this custom, Virgil gives us a noble description : 

Simt geminas belli p^rtSBt tic nomine cUcunt, 
Religione tacraB, et tavi formidine Martit .* 
Ceiitutn aarei claudmt vectet. stemaquf ferri 
Robara : nee autat obeietit limine Janu9 
, HoM. ubi certa eedet patribut tententia Jmgnm i 
Ipte Quirinali trabea cim fugue Gabino 
iMignie, reterat ttridentia Umina consul f 
Ipie vocat pmgnat} 

Sicred to Mars two stately gates appear, 
, Made awful by the dread of arms and war ; 
An hundred brazen bolts from impious power '^ 

And everlasting bars the dome secure, > 

And watchful Janus guards his temple door. > 

Here when the fathers have ordained to try 
The chance of battle by their fix'd decree. 
The consul, rich in his Galbinian gown 
And regal pall, leads the procession on ; 
The sounding hinges gravely turn about. 
Rouse the imprisonM god, and let the furies out. 

Near the temple of Janus there was a street which took the same 
name, inhabited for the most part by bankers and usurers. It was 
very long, and divided by tlie different names of Janus Summus, Ja- 
nus Medius, and Janus Imus. The first and the last of these parti- 
tions are mentioned by Horace, lib. 1. epist. 1. 
— Ebc JanU9 stinwmt ab imo perdocet. 

The other, TuUy speaks of in several places of his works.* 

The superstition of consecrating groves and woods to the honour 
of the deities, was a practice very usual with the ancients : For, not 
to speak of those mentioned in the holy scripture, Pliny assures us, 
that ** trees in the old time served for the temples of the Gods." 
Tacitus reports this custom of the old Germans ; Q. Curtius of the 
Indians, and almost all writers of the old Druids. The Romans, too, 
were great admirers of this way of worship, and therefore had their 
Luci in most parts of the city, generally dedicated to some particu- 
lar deity. 

The most probable reason that can be given for this practice, is . 

taken from the common opinion, that fear was the main princijde of 

k Cataubon. Not aJ Sucton. Auguit. ' Vii^g. JEn. 7. 607. 
x:liap. 22. i Lib. 2. de Offic. Philip. 8. 8ic 
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devotion among the ignorant heathens. And therefore such dark- 
some and lonely seats^ putting them into a sudden horror and dread, 
made them fancy that there must necessarily something of divinity 
inhabit there, which could produce in them such an awe and reve- 
rence at their entrance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE THEATRES, AMPHITHEATRES, CIECI, NAUMACHIJE, ODEA, 
STADIA, AND XYSTI, AND OF THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 

THEATRES, so called from the Greek ^«*/m<i, to ate, owe their 
original to Bacchus.^ They were usual in several parts of Greece : 
and at last, after the same manner as other institutions, were bor- 
rowed thence by the Romans. That the theatre and amphitheatre 
were two different sorts of edifices, was never questioned, the form* 
er being built in the shape of a semicircle, the other generally oval, 
so as to make the same figure as if two theatres should be joined 
t(^ether ; yet the same place is often called by these names in se- 
veral authors. They seem, too, to have been designed for quite 
different ends ; tiie theatres for stage plays, the amphitheatres for 
the greater riiows of gladiators, wild beasts, ^c. The parts of tile 
theatre and amphitheatre best worth our observation, by reason of 
their frequent use in the classics, are as follow : 

Scena was a partition reaching quite across the theatre, bdng 
either Yersatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw up, for 
the presenting a new prospect to the spectators, as Servius has ob- 
served.* 

Proscenium was the space of ground just before the scene, where 
tiie Pulpitum stood, into which the actors came from behind the 
scenes to perform." 

The middle part, or area, of the amphitheatre, was called Cavea, 
because it was considerably lower than the other parts; whence 
perhaps the name of Pit in our play-houses was borrowed : And 
Arena, because it used to be strown with sand, to hinder the per- 
former from slipping. Lipsius has taken notice, that the whole 
amphitheatre was often called by both these names.* And tile 
Veronese still call the theatre, which remains almost entire in that 
city, the Arena.* 

* Polydor. Vifg. de Rer. inftnt. liK "> Rotin. lib 5. obsp. 4. 
3.clup. 13. * Lips, in Amphitbeat. 

1 In Ge<»|p. 3. • Vmcup's History of Itsljr. 
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There was a threefold distinction of the seats, acc6rding to the 
ordinary division of the people into senators, knights and conmons : 
the first range was called Orchestra, from t^;^!*^*!, to dance^ because 
in that part of the Grecian theatres, the dances were performed ; 
the second, Equestria ; and the other, Poptilaria. 

Theatres, in the first ages of the commonwealth, were only tem- 
porary, and composed of wood, which sometimes tumbled down with 
a great destruction, as Dio and Pliny speak of one particularly. Of 
these temporary theatres, the most celebrated was that of M. Scau- 
rus, mentioned by Pliny y the scenes of which were divided into 
three partitions, one above another ; the first consisting of 120 pillars 
of marble ; the next of the like number of pillars, curiously wrought 
in glass : the top of all had still the same number of pillars adorned 
with gilded tablets. Between the pillars were set 3000 statues 
and images of brass. The Cavea would hold 80,000 'men. The 
structure which Curio afterwards raised at the funeral of his father, 
though inferior to the former in magnificence, yet was no less re- 
markable upon account of the admirable artifice and contrivance. 
He built two spacious theatres of wood, so ordered with hinges and 
other necessaries, as to be able to turn round with very little trouble. 
These he set at first back to back, for the celebration of the stage 
l^ays and such like diversions, to prevent the disorder that might 
otherwise arise by the confusion of the scenes. Towards the latter 
end of the day, pulling down the scenes, and joining the two fronts 
of the theatres, he composed an exact amphitheatre, in which he 
again obliged the people with a show of gladiators.^ 

Pompey the Great Ivas the first that undertook the raising oi a 
fixed theatre* which he built very nobly with square stone ; on which 
account, Tacitus'* tells us he was severely reprehended for intro- 
ducing a custom so different from that of their forefathers, who were 
contented to see the like performances, in seats Imilt only for the 
present occasion, and in ancient times standing only on the ground. 
To this purpose, I cannot omit an ingenious reflection of Ovid upon 
the luxury of the age he lived in, by comparing the honest umplicity 
of the old Romans with the vanity and extravagance of the moderft 
in this particular : 

Tunc neque marmoreo pendedant vela theatro, 

^cc fuerant liquid* pulpita rubra troco ; 
Jllic guas tulerant, nemorosa Palatia, frondes 

SimpUciter positas^ Seena Hne arte fiat, 
Jngradibut teditpopubu de cespite factis, 

Qualibet hirsutat /ronde tegente comat.'' 

p Cisalius de Urb. Kom. et Imp. ' Lib 36. chap. 15. 

Splendore, lib. 2. chap. 5. " Ann. 14, 

1 Lib. S7. » Ovid, de Arte Amandi. 
' Lib. 36. chsp. 15. « Ibid. 
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No pillars then of Rg>pt's cosily stone, 

No purple sails hung waring in the sun, 

No flowers about the scented seats were thrown ; 

But sylvan bowers and shady palaces, 

Brought by themselves, secured them from the rays. 

Thus guarded and refreslied with humble green, 

Wond ring they gazed upon the artless scene i 

Their seats of homely turf the crowd would rear. 

And cover with green boughs their More disordered hair* 

Juvenal intimates, that this good old custom remained still uncor- 
rupted in several parts of Italy: 

ip*a dierum 
Festorum herbofo colitur at guando thcatro 
Majetta*; taudemque redit adpulpita ti^ium 
Uxordtunif cumpersoiUB pallentis fdatum 
Ingrem.Q matris fomddat rusticus infans ; 
Equate* habitua ilUc^ aimiUmqiie videbia 
Orchcatram et pofiulum ..^ 



On theatres of turf, in homely state. 

Old plays they act, old feasts they ce 

The same rude song returns upon the crowd. 



Old plays they act, old feasts they celebrate ; 

"~* ude song 

And bv tradition is for wit allowed 



The mimic yearly gives the same delights. 

And in the mother's arms the clownish infant frights. 

Their liahiis (undistinguished by degree) 

Are plain alike ; the same simplicity 

Both on the stage, and in the pit you see. suTDiir. 

Some remains of this theatre of Pompey are still to be seen at 
Rome, as also of those others of Marcellus, Statilius, Taurus, Tibe- 
rius, and Titus, the second being almost entire.*. 

The Circi were places set apart for the celebration of several sorts 
of games, which we will speak of hereafter. They were generally 
oblong, or almost in the shape of a bow,»^ having a wall quite round,* 
with ranges of seats for the convenience of tlic spectators. At the 
entrance of the Circus stood the Carceres, or lists, whence they 
started; and just by them one of the Metae, or marks; the other 
standing at the farther end to conclude the race. 

There were several of these Circi in Rome, as those of Flaminius, 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus : But the most remarkable, as the very 
name imports, was Circus Maximus, j&rst built by Tarquinius Pris- 
Ctts.» The length of it was four stadia or furlongs, tlie breadth the 
like number of acres; with a trench of ten feet deep, and as many 
broad, to receive the water, and seats enewfor 150,000 men." It 
was extremely beautified and adorned by succeeding princes, parti- 
cularly by Julius Caesar, Augustiis, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and 
Heliogabalus; and enlarged to such a prodigious extent as to be 
able to contain, in their proper seat, 260,000 spectators." 

w Juv. Sat. 3. « Polydor. VIrg. de Rer. invent. Hb. 2, 

* Fabric. Rom. chtap. 12. chap. 4. 

T Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. « Liv. et Dionys. Halic. 

4. chap. 10, «» Dionys. lib. 3. ^ Plin. lib. $6. 
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The Naumachiae, or places for the shows of sea-engagements, are 
no where particularly described; but we may suppose them to have 
been very little different from the circus and amphitheatres, since 
those sorts of ^ows for which they were designed were often ex- 
hibited in the afore-mentioned places.'* 

Odeum was a public edifice, much after the manner of a theatre,* 
where the musicians and actors privately exercised before their ap- 
pearance on the stage.' Plutarch has described one of their Odeums 
at Athens (whence, to be sure, the Romans took the hint of theirs) 
in the fallowing words : " For the contrivance of it, in the inside it 
was full of seats and ranges of pillars ; and, on the outside, the roof 
or covering of it was made from one point at top, with a great many 
bendings, all shelving downward, in imitation of the king of Persia's 
pavilion."* 

The Stadia were places in the form of Circi, for the running of 
men and horses.^ A very noble one, Suetonius^ tells us, was built 
by Domitian. 

The Xysti were places built, after the fashion of porticos, for the 
wrestlers to exercise in.-^ 

The Campus Martius, famous on so many accounts, was a large 
plain field lying near the Tiber, whence we find it sometimes under 
the name of Tiberinus. It was called Martius, because it had been 
consecrated by the old Romans to the god Mars. 

Besides the pleasant situation, and other natural ornaments, the 
continual sports and exercises performed here, made it one of the 
most diverting sights near the city : For 

Here the young noblemen practised all manner of feats of ac- 
tivity ; learned the use of all sorts of arms and weapons. Here the 
races, either with chariots or single horses, were undertaken. Be- 
sides this, it was nobly adorned with the statues of famous men» 
and with arches, columns, and porticos, and other magnificent struc- 
tures. Here stood the Villa Publica, or palace for the reception and 
entertainment of ambassadors from foreign states, who were not al- 
lowed to enter the city. Several of the public Comitia were held 
in this field; and for that purpose were the Septa or Ovilia, an 
apartment inclosed with rails, where the Tribes or Centuries went 
in one by one to give their votes. Cicero, in one of his epistles to 
Atticus, intimates a noble design he had to make the Septa of mar- 
ble, and to cover them with a high roof, with the addition of a stately 

^ Mariian. Topog* Rom. Aat. fjb. s In Pericle. 

4. chap. 13. ^ Fabric. Rom. chap. 12. 

« Fabric. Rom. chap. 12. > Id Bomjtiano. 

^ Rosin, lib. 5. chap. 4. 3 Fobric Rom. chap. 12. 
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portico or piazso all round. But we hear no more of this project, 
and therefore ma v reasonably suppose he was disappointed bj the 
civil wars which broke out presently after. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE CUniiS, SENACULA, BASILICiE, FORA, AND COMITIUIf. 

THE Roman Curia (it signifies a public edifice) was of two sorts, 
divine and civil : In the former, the priests and religious orders met 
for the regulations of the rites and ceremonies belon^ng to the wor- 
ship of the gods : In the other, the senate used to assemble, to con* 
suit about the public concerns of the commonwealth.^ The senate 
could not meet in such a Curia, unless it had been solemnly conse- 
crated by the augurs,^ and made of the same nature as a temple. 
Sometimes (at least) the Curix were no distinct building, but only 
a room or hall in some public place ; as particularly Livy and Pli- 
ny^ speak of a Curia in the Comitium, though that itself were no 
entire structure. The most celebrated Curiae were, 
* Curia Hostilia, built by Tullus Hostilius, as Livy« informs us : 
and. 

Curia Pompeii, where the senate assembled for the efiecting the 
death of Julius Caesar.' 

Senaculum is sometimes the same as Curia :« to be sure it could 
be no other than a meeting-place for the senate, the same as the 
Grecians called y^nwuu Sext. Pomp. Festus' tells us of three Sena- 
cula ; two within the city-walls for ordinary consultations : and one 
without the limits of the city, where the senate assembled to give au- 
dience to those ambassadors of foreign states, whom they were un- 
willing to honour with an admission into the city. 

Lampridius* informs us, that the emperor Helic^abalus built a 
Senaculum purposely for the use of the women, where, upon high, 
days, a council of grave matrons were to keep court. 

The Basilicas were very spacious and beautiful edifices, designed 
chiefly for the Centumviri, or the judges to sit in a^d hear causes* 
and for the counsellors to receive clients. The bankers, too, had one 

k Alex. ab. Alez. 1. chap. 16. i MarlUn. Topog. Ant. Rom. Kb. 3. 

I A. GeU. lib. 14. chap. 7. chap. 2. 

» Lib. 1. ■ lib. 1. ' In voce Senaculum. 

* Ub. 1. • iQvit. Heliegab. 
p Sueton. in Jul. Caes. chap. 80. 
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part of it alloted for their residence.* Vossius* has observed, that 
these Basilicae were exactly in the shape of our churches, oblong al- 
most like a ship ; which was the reason that, upon the ruin of so ma- 
ny of them, Christain churches were several times raised on the old 
foundations, and very often a whole Basilica converted to such a 
pious use. And hence, perhaps, all our great domos or Cathedrals 
are still called Basilicae. 

The Roman Forums were public buildings, about three times as 
long as they were broad. All the compass of the Forum was sur- 
rounded with arched porticos, only some passages being left for 
places of entrance. They generally contrived to have the most state- 
ly edifice all around them, as temples, theatres, basilicae, ^c.^. 

They were of two sorts : Fora Civilia, and Font Venalia ; the first 
were designed for the ornament of the city, and for the use of pub- 
lic courts of justice ; the others were intended for no other end but 
the necessities and conveniencies of the inhabitants, and were no 
doubt equivalent to our markets. I believe Lipsius, in the descrip* 
tion that has been given above, means only the former. Of these 
there were five very considerable in Rome : 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorned with porticos 
on all sides by Tarquinius Priscus.. It was called Forum Romanum, 
or simply Forum, by way of eminence, on account of its antiquity, 
and of the most frequent use of it in public afiairs. Martial "" and 
Statius' for the same reason give it the name of Forum Latium ; 
Ovid the same,^' and of Forum Magnum ;* and Herodian* calls it 
Tf» vk^x^im «>of «ir. Forum Vetus. 

Statins the poet^ has given an accurate description of tlie Forum 
in his poem upon the statue of Domitian on horse -back, set up here 
by tliat emperor. 

Forum Julium, built by Julius Caesar with the spoils taken in the 
Gallic war. The very area Suetonius*" tells us, cost 100,000 ses- 
terces; and Dio"* affirms it to have much exceeded the Forum Ro- 
manum. 

Forum Augusti, built by Augustus Caesar, and reckoned by Pliny 
among the wonders of the city. The most remarkable curiosity was 
the statues in the two porticos on each side of the main building. In 
one were all the Latin kings, beginning with ^neas ; in the other, 
all the kings of Rome, be^nning with Romulous, and most of the 

t Rosin. Ant lib. 9. chap. 7. t Fast. 4. « Fast. 3. 

« In voce Basilica. * Invit. M. Antonin. 

V Lips, de Mag. Rom. ^ Syl. lib. 1. chap. 1. 

wEpig. lib. 2. « In Jul. Ctts.cbap. 26. 

' SjlvM. lib. 1. cbap. 1. ' Dio. lib. 43. 
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eminent persons in the commonwealth, and Augustus himself among 
the rest; with an inscription upon the pedestal of every statue, ex* 
pressing the chief actions and exploits of the person it represented.* 

This Forum, as Spartian' informs us, was restored by the empe- 
ror Hadrian. 

Forum Nervae, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius* relates, but 
finished and named by the emperor Nerva. In this Forum, Alex- 
ander Severus set up the statues of all the emperors that had been 
canonized," in imitation of the contrivance of Augustus, mentioned 
but now. This Forum was called Transitorium, because it lay very 
convenient for a passage to the other three ; and Palladium, from 
the statue of Minerva, the tutelar deity of Augustus ;* upon which 
account, perhaps, FabriciuS'^ attributes llie name of Palladium to the 
forum of that emperor. 

There is scarce any tiling remaining of this Forum, except an old 
decayed arch, which the people, by a strange corruption, instead of 
Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark-* 

But the most celebrated for the admirable structure and contri- 
vance was the Forum Trajani, built by the enrperor Trajan, with 
the foreign spoils he had taken in the wars. The covering of this 
edifice was all brass, the porticos exceedingly beautiful and magni- 
ficent, with pillars of more than ordinary height, and chapiters of 
excessive bigness.^ 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the description of Constantius's tri- 
umphal entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with no or- 
dinary admiration, by the baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, and 
other noble structures, as soon as ever he gives him a sight of this 
Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an ecstacy, and cannot forbear 
making an harangue upon the matter."* We meet in the same place 
with u very smart repartee which Constantius received at this time 
from Ormisdas, a Persian prince. The emperor, as he strangely ad- 
mired every thing belonging to this noble pile, so he had a particular 
fancy for the statue of Trajan's horse, which stood on the top of the 
building, and expressed his desire of doing as much for his own 
beast : " Pray, Sir, says the prince, before you talk of getting such a 
horse, will you be pleased to build such a stable to put him in.*'* 

The chief Font Venalia, or markets, were, 

Boarinm, for oxen and beef. Propertius" has a pretty fancy about 
this Forum, that it took its name from Hercules's oxen, which he 

« Lips, de Magnitud. Rooi. i Roma. chap. 7. 

' In y'lt Hadrinni. ^ Marlian. Kb 3. chap. 14. 

t InDomit. chap. 5. ' Idem. lib. 3 chap. 13. 

^ Spai'tiaD. in Sevro. * Aromiaiu Marcellin. Hist. lib. 16. 

» lip*, in Afjign.^m. • Ibid. • Ub. 4. Eleg. 10. v«r. 20. 
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brought from Spain, and rescued them here, after they had been 
stolen by Cacus. 

Suarium, for swine. 

Pistorium, for bread. 

Cupedinarium, for dainties. 

Olitorium, for roots, sallads, and such like. 

The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 
served sometimes for the celebration of the Comitia, which will be 
described hereafter. 

In this part of the forum sikood the Rostra, being a Suggestum, or 
sort of pulpit, adorned with the beaks of ships taken in a sea-fight 
from the inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Liyy* informs us. In 
this the causes were pled, the orations made, and the funeral pane- 
gyrics spoken by persons at the death of their relations; which 
pious action they termed Drfuncti pro rostris laudaHo. 

Hard by was fixed the Puteal, of which we have several and very 
different accounts from the critics, but none more probable than 
tlie opinion of the ingenious Monsieur Dacier,< which he delivers to 
this purpose : 

'* The Romans, whenever a thunderbolt fell upon a place without 
a roof, took care, out of superstition, to have a sort of cover built 
over it, which they properly called Puteal. This had the name of 
Puteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, because Scribonius Libo 
erected it by order of the senate. The Praetor's tribunal standing 
just by, is often signified in authors by the same expression." 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE FORTI008, ARCHES, COLUMNS, AND TROPHIES. 

IN accounts of the eminent buildings of the city, the Portic^a 
have ever had an honourable place. They were structures of curious 
work and extraordinary beauty, annexed to public edifices, sacred 
and civil, as well for ornament as use. They generally took their 
names either from the temples that they stood near; as Porticus 
Coucordiae, Quirini, Herculis, ^c. or from the authors; as Porticus 
Pompeia, Octavia, Livia, ^c. or from the nature and form of the 
building; as Porticus curva, stadiata, porphyretica; or from the 

^ Lib. 8. 4 Dacier, Notes on Horace, Book. 2. Sat. 6. vene S5. 
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«hops ^t were kept in them, as Margaiitaria, and Ai^ntaria; or 
from the remarkable painting in them, as Porticus Isidie, Europae^ 
^c. ; or else from the places to which they joined, as Porticus Am- 
phitheatri, Porticus Circi, ^C 

These porticos were sometimes put to verj serious use, serving for 
the assemblies of the senate on several accounts. Sometimes the 
jewellers, and such as dealt in the most precious wares, took up here 
their standing, to expose tiieir goods for sale; but the general use 
that thej were put to, was the pleasure of walking or riding in 
them ; in the shade in summer, and in winter in tiie dry, like the 
present piazzas in Italy. Velleius Paterculus,* when he deplores 
tiie extreme corruption of manners that had crept into Rome, upon 
the otherwise happy conclusion of the Carthaginian war, mentions 
particularly the vanity of the noblemen, in endeavouring to out- 
shine one another in the magnificence of their porticos, as a great 
instance of their extravagant luxury. And Juvenal in his seventh 
Satire complains : 

Balnea texcetiHSy et^lurU pcrtieut, in quA 

Ge*tetur dominui quotiet pluit : anne terenutn 

Expecitrt tpargatve luto jumenta recent! ? 

Mc potiut f nomque hie numdae nitet ungula muia. 

Oh sitmptuouB baths the rich their wealth bestow^ 

Or tome expensive airy portico ; 

Where safe from showers they may be borne in state. 

And, free from tempests, for fair weather wait : 

Or rather not expect the clearing sun; 

Throuf^h thick and thin theif equipn^e must run : 

Or staying, 'tis not for their servants sake. 

But that their mules no prejudice may take. cbables bbtokit. 

Arches were public buildings, designed for the reward and en- 
couragement of noble enterprises, erected generally to the honour 
of such eminent persons as had either won a victory of extraordina- 
ry consequence abroad, or had rescued the commonwealth at home 
from any considerable danger. At first they were plain and rude 
itructures, by no means remarkable for beauty or state. But in lat- 
ter times no expenses were thought too great for the rendering 
them in the highest manner splendid and magnificent ; nothing be- 
ing more usual than to have tiie greatest actions of the heroes they 
stood to honour curiously expressed, or the whole procession of the 
triumph cut out on the sides. The arches built by Romulus were 
only of brick ; that of Camillus, of plun square stone ; but then 
those of Cassar, Drusus, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, Sfc. were all en- 
tirely of marble.^ 

As to their figure, they were at first semicircular, whence proba- 
bly they took their name. Afterwards they were built four-square, 

^ FabriciiR»mn,cbap. 13. • Lib. 2. chap. I. ' Fabricii Roma, chap. 14. 
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with a spacioas arched gate in the middle, and little ones on ^ch 
side. Upon the vaulted part of the middle gate hung little winged 
images, representing victory, with crowns in their hands, which 
when thej were let down, they put upon the conqueror's head as 
he passed under in triumph.* 

The columns or pillars were none of the meanest beauties of tfie 
city. They were at last converted to the same design as the arches, 
for the honourable memorial of some noble victory or exploit, after 
they had been a long time in use for the chief ornaments of the se- 
pulchres of great men; as may be gathered from Homer, Iliad 16, 
where Juno, when she is foretelling the death of Sarpedon, and 
speaking at least of carrying him into his own country to be buried, 
has these words : 

There sluH his liroihers and sad friends receive 
The breathless corpse, and bear it tp the grave. 
A piiUr shall he reared, a tomb be laid, 
The noblest honour earth can gfve the dead. 

The pillars of the emperors Trajan and Antonius liave been ex- 
tremely admired for their beauty and curious work; and therefore 
deserve a particular description. 

The former was set up in the middle of Trajan's forum, being com- 
posed of 24 great stones of marble, but so curiously cemented, as to 
seem one entire natural stone. The height was 144 feet, according 
to Eutropius ;^ though Marlain"^ seems to make them but 128 ; yet 
they are easily reconciled, if we suppose one of them to have begun 
the measure from the pillar itself, and the other from the basis. It 
is ascended on the inside by 185 winding stairs, and has 40 little 
windows for the admission of the light. The whole pillar is incrusted 
with marble ; in which are expressed all the noble actions of the em- 
peror, and particularly the Decian war. One may see all over it the 
several figures of forts, bulwarks, bridges, ships, ^c. and all manner 
of arms, as shields, helmets, targets, swords, spears, daggers, belts, 
^c. together with the several offices and employments of the sol- 
diers ; some digging trenches, some measuring out a place for the 
tents, and others making a triumphal procession.'' But the noblest 
ornament of this pillar, was the statue of Trajan on the top, of a 
gigantic bigness ; being no less than twenty feet high. He was re- 
presented in a coat of armour proper to the general, holding in his 
left hand a scepti*e, in his right a hollow globe of gold, in which his 
own ashes were reposited after his death.^ 

« Fabricii Uoma, cUap. 15. ^ Lib. 3 chap. 13. y Cassalius Par. 1. c 11. 
^ lUgtiib 8. " Fabriciu8.chap.r. 
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The colunin of Antonius was raised in imitation of this, which it 
exceeded only in one respect, that it was 176 feet high ;• for the work 
was much inferior to the former, as being undertaken in the declining 
age of the empire. The ascent on the inside was by 106 stairs, and 
the windows in the sides 56. The sculpture and the other ornaments 
were of the same nature as those of the first ; and on the top stood 
a Colossus of the emperor, naked, as appears from some of his coins.* 

Both these columns are still standing at Rome ; the former most 
entire. But Pope Sixtus the First, instead of the two statues of the 
emperor, set up St. Peter's on the column of Trajan, and St. Paul's 
on that of Antoninus.*" 

Among the columns, we must not pass by the Miliarium aureuro, 
a gilded pillar in the Forum, erected by Augustus Caesar, at which 
all the highways of Italy met, and were concluded.' From this they 
counted their miles, at the end of every mile setting up a stone ; 
whence came the phrase of Primus ab urbe lapia^ and the like. 
•This pillar, as Mr. Lassels informs us, is still to be seen. 

Nor must we forget the Columna Bellica, thus described by Ovidt 

Protpiat d tergo wumtmm brevU area Circurn, 

Ett tbi non panKt parva cohtmna notm : 
Him: t^let hatta manu, belli pnenuncia mitti 

In regem et genicm, cum placet arma capi.^ 

Behind the Circus on the level ground. 
Stands « small pillar for its use renowned : 
Hence 'tis our oerMld thlt>ws the fatal spear. 
Denotes the quarrel, and begins the war. 

But those who admire antiquity, will think all these inferior to 
the Columna Boatrata, setup to the honour of C. Duillius, when he 
had gained so famous a victory over the Carthaginian and Sicilian 
fleets, A. U. C. 495, and adorned with the beaks of the vessels taken 
in the engagement. This is still to be seen in Rome, and never fails 
of a visit from any curious stranger. The inscription on the basis 
is a noble example of the old way of writing, in the early times of 
the commonwealth. Besides this ancient and most celebrated one, 
there were several other columnw rosiratm erected on like occasions ; 
as particularly four by Augustus Cxsar, after the Actium defeat of 
Antony : To these Virgil alludes : 

Addam et navaU twrgentet tart catumnat^ 

The design of the trophies is too well known to need uiy expli- 
cation ; the shape of them cannot be better understood than by the 
following description of the poet : 

« Marlian lib. 6. chap. 13. « Id. < Marlian. lib. 3. chip. 18. 

^ Casal. Par. 1. cbap. 11. <* Ovid. Ftft. 6. « Georg. 3. 
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Ingtniem guereum, decttu mntkqme rormtt 

Cotutituit tumui: fulgentiague induit armOt 

Mtxemi duci9 exuviaig tibi magne troplamm 

JSeUip9teti9 : Jtptai rvramtet nrngmm ctutoi, 

Tciuque truHca *jf n', «r btM mx thoraca petitum 

PerfitKunufUe iocii •• clypethnqite ex art ^ihittrm 

St^tigat^ atque emem coUo mMpendU etmimm ' 

And first be loppeu an onk's^reat branches round; 

The trunk be listened in a rising ground; 

Ami here he fixed tbe shining armour on, 

The nughty spoil fiom proud Mesentius won: 

Above the crest was placed, that drf>pt with blood, 

A gn*teful trophy to the uarlike god, 

His shattered spears stuck round : The corslet too. 

Pierced in twelre pUces, hung deformed below : 

While the left side his massy target bears, 

The neck the glittering bUde he brandished in the wtnu 

Of those trophies which Marius raised after die Cimbric war, still 
remaining at Rome, we hare this account in Fabricias : ** They are 
two trunks of marble hung round witii spoils ; one of tiiem is corered 
with a scaly corslet, with shields and other military ornaments : just 
before it, i9 set a young man in the posture of a captive, with his 
hands behind him, and all round were winged images of victory. 
The other is set out with the common military garb, having a shield 
of an unequal round, and two helmets, one open and adorned with 
crests, the other close without crests. On the same trophy is the 
shape of a soldier's coat, with several other designs, wh)ch by reason 
of the decay of the marble, are very difficult to be discovered.'*' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OF THE BAGNIOS; AQUiEDUCTS, CtOACiE, AND PUBLIC WAYS. 

THERE cannot bea greaterinstance of themagnificence, or rather 
luxury of the Romans, than their noble bagnios. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus observes,*" that they werebuilt in tnodum Provineiarum, a» 
lai^ as provinces : But the great Valesius^ judges the word Provin- 
ciarum to be a corruption of Piscinarum. And though this emenda^ 
tion does in some measure extenuate one part of the vanity, which 
has been so often alleged against them from the authority of that 
passage of the historian ; yet the prodigious accounts we have of their 
ornaments and funiture will bring them, perhaps, under a censure 

' Virg. iEneid. 11. ^ Ammian. Blarcell. lib* 16. 

t Fabriciosi chap. 14. * Nota ad locum. 
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m more favourable than the former. Seneca, speaking of the luxury 
of his countrymen in this respect, complains, that they were arrived 
to such a pitch of niceness and delicacy, as to scorn to set their feet 
on any thing but precious stones.* A.nd Pliny wishes good old Far 
bricius were but alive to see the degeneracy of his posterity, when 
the very women must have their seats in the baths of solid silver.* 
But a description from a poet may, perhaps, be more diverting ; 
and this Statins has obliged us witlun his poem upon the baths of 
Claudius Etruscus, steward to the emperor Claudius : 

JVT/ tbi plebeium / nutguam 7Vmr«f a wtkbtt 
JBjrui 9ed a^gtnto JcUx propeUiiur unda, 
^gentoque cadit, labntque nitentibut itutat 
Deliciat ndrata auat. et abire recusat. 
Nothin)^ there's. vulgai*; not tli? inirest brass 
In all ihr gUtttrring slructure claims u place. 
Prom silvtr pipes the happy Maters flow. 
In silver cisterns arc received below. 
See where witli i?oi>Ie pride the doubtful stream 
Stands fixtd wlh won<lcr on the ?>hiiiing brim ; 
Surveys its riches, and admires its state ; 
Loth to be ravished from the glorious seat. 

The most remarkable bagnios were those of the emperors Biocle- 
iian and Antoninus Caracalla; great part of which are standing ai 
tills time, and with the vast high arches, the beautiful and stately 
pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, the curious vault- 
ing of the roofs, the prodigious number of spacious apartments, and 
a thousand other ornaments and conveniencies, are as pleasing a sight 
]k) a traveller, as any other antiquities in Rome. 

To these may be added the Nymphsea; a kind of grottos sacred 
to the nymphs, from whose statues which adorned them, or from iht 
waters and fountains which they afforded, their name is evidently 
derived. A short essay of the famous Lucus Holstenius, on the old 
picture of a Nymphsum dug up at the foundation of the palace of 
the Barbarini, is to be met with in the fourth tome of Grsviu's The- 
saurus, p. 1800. 

The aquaeducts were, without question, some of the noblest d€r 
signs of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Frontinus, a Roman author 
and a person of consular dignity, who has compiled a whole treatisi 
on this suliject, affirms them to be the clearest token of the gran- 
deur of the empire. The first invention of them is attributed to Ap- 
pius Claudius, A. U. C. 441. who brought water into the city by a 
channel of eleven miles in length. But this was very inconsiderabit 
to those that were afterwards carried on by the emperors and other 
persons ; several of which were cut through the mountains, and all 
other impediments, for above forty miles together ; and of such §n 

i Bpiit. 86. k Lib. 33. chap. 12 

13 
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height, tiiat a man on horseback, as Procopius informs, might ride 
through them without the least difficulty.' But this is meant only 
0f the constant course of the channel ; for the vaults and arches were 
in some places 109 feet high.*" Procopius makes the aquaeducts 
but fourteen : Victor*' has enlarged the number to twenty : In the 
names of them the waters were only mentioned ; as Aqua Claudia, 
Aqua Appia, ^c. 

The noble poet Rutilius thus touches on the aquaeducts, in his 
ingenious itinerary : 

Quidlcquar tterio penientet fomice rivot, 

Qua vix imbnfcrat toUeret Jrit aqua* ? 
Bob potiut dica* cevhte tn tidera montety 

Tale Giganteum Graecia laudat opu9,f 
What, should I sing how' \ei\y waters flow "^ 

From airy vaults, and leave the rain below, > 

While conquered Iris yields with her unequal bow ? ^ 
Bold Typhon here had spared his strength and skill. 
And reach'd Jove's walls from any single hill. 

But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum^ were the 
Cloacae, or common gutters for the conveyance of dirt and filth. 
And because no authority can be better than his, we may venture 
to borrow the whole account of them from the same place. Cloacs^ 
opus omnium maximum ^ S[q,. 

" The Cloacae, the greatest of all the works, he contrived by un- 
dermining and cutting through the seven hills upon which Rome is 
seated, making the city hang, as it were, between heaven and earth, 
and capable of being sailed under: M. Agrippa, in his .^ileship, 
made no less than seven streams meet together under ground in one 
main channel, with such a rapid current, as to carry all before them 
that they met with in their passage. Sometimes, when they are vio- 
lently swelled with immoderate rains, they beat with excessive fury 
gainst the paving at the bottom, and on the sides. Sometimes, in a 
flood, the Tiber waters oppose them in their course ; and then the 
two streams encounter with all the fury imaginable ; and yet the 
works preserve their old strength, without any sensible damage. 
Sometimes huge pieces of stone and timber, or such like materit^s, 
are carried down the channel, and yet the fabric receives no detri- 
ment. Sometimes the ruin of whole buildings, destroyed by fire or 
other casualties press heavily upon the frame. Sometimes terrible 
earthquakes shake the very foundations, and yet they still continue 
impregnable, almost 800 years since they were first laid by Tarqui- 
nius."'» 

Very little inferior to the works already mentioned were the Pub- 
lic Ways, built with extraordinary charge, to a great distance from 

« Proc pius de Bell. Goth. lib. 1. <> Descrip. Urb Region, 
tt Sext. Jul. Frontin. p Rutil. Hint- rar. lib. 1. 

l>fc Ben. Goth. lib. 1. •» Plin. lib. 36. chap. 13. 
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the city on all sides. They were generally paved with flint, though 
sometimes, and especially without the city, with pebbles and gravel. 
The most noble, in all respects, was the Via Appia« taking its name 
from the author Appius, the same that invented the Aqueducts, vide 
p. 55, 56. This was carried to such a vast length, that Procopius*' 
reckons it a very good five days journey to reach the end ; and Lip- 
sius* computes it at 350 miles. An account of as much of this way 
as lies between Rome and Naples, the right reverend the present 
lord bishop of Sarum has obliged us with, in his letters ;^ he teUs us it 
is twelve feet broad ; all made of huge stones, most of them blue ; 
and they are generally a foot and a half large on all sides. And pre- 
sently after, admiring the extraordinary strength of the work, he 
says, that though it has lasted above 1800 years, yet, in most places, 
it is for several miles together as entire as when it was first made. 
And as to the Via Flaminia, the next causey of note, the same au- 
tiior observes, that though it be not indeed so entire as the fonneF« 
yet there is enough left to raise a just idea of the Roman greatness* 
I must desire leave to conclude this subject with the ingeni^tni 
.epigram of Janus Yitalis, an Italian poet : 

Quid Romam in media qmeris, novut advena, Jiom/iy 

Et JiomsE in Soma nilreperit medid ? 
A^ice murorutn moies, prixruptaque taxa^ 

Obrutaque horrenti va/tta Theatra situ : 
Hsc ittnt Roma .* Viden* velut ipsa cadaver a tantse 

Urbis adhuc Spirent imperiosa minas f 
Yieit ut hac m.undum^ nisa est se tdncere .* vicit, 

A se non victum nae ^d in or be foret. 
Bine victa in Rom^ wctrix Roma ilia sepulta est, . 

Atque eadetn victrix vietaque Roma fuit, 
Albula Uomani restat nunc nominis index, 

Qui quoque nunc rupidis fertur in aequor aquis. 
^sce hinc qttod possit J'ortuna s im,mota iubascunf, 

Et quse pC'peiuo sunt agitata, mattent. 

To Seek for Rome, vain stranger, art thou come. 

And find'st no mark, within Rome's walls, of Borne f 

See here the craggy walls, the towers defaced. 

Anil piles that frighten more than once they pleased : 

See the vast theatres, a shapeless load. 

And sights more tragic than they ever allowed : 

Tlthj this is Rome : Her haughty carcase spread. 

Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 

The subject world first took from her their fate ; 

And when she only stood unconquered yet. 

Herself she last subdued, to make the work complete. 

But ah ! so dear the fatal triumph cost, 

That conquering Rome is in the conquered lost. 

Yet rolling Tiber still maintains his stream. 

Swelled with the glories of the Roman name. 

Strange power of fate ; unshaken moles must wwte ; 

While things that ever move, for ever last. 



' De Bell. Goth. lib. 1. * Letter 4tb. 

* De MagQ. RoiD. " Ibid. 
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OF THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS: 

CHAPTER I. 

OV THE RELIGION AND MORALITY OF THE ROMANS IN GENERAL. 

THAT religion is absolutely necessary for the establishing of 
tivil government, is a truth so far from being denied by any sort of 
persons, tliat we meet with too many who are unwilling to allow any 
otiier design in sacred institutions. As to the Romans, it has been 
universally agreed, that virtue and fortune were engaged in a sort 
of noble contention for the advancement of the grandeur and hap- 
piness of that people. And a judge, not suspected of partiality in 
that case, has concluded the latter to be only a consequence of the 
former. For religion, says he,* produced good laws, good laws good 
fortune, and good fortune a good end in whatever they undertook. 
Nor, perhaps, has he strained the panegyric much too high, when 
be tells us, that, for several ages together, never was the fear of 
Ood more eminently conspicuous than in that republic* It was 
this consideration which made the great St. Austin observe,** that' 
God would not give heaven to the Romans, because they were hea- 
thens ; but he gave them the empire of the world, because they 
were virtuous. And, indeed, in their more general virtues, their 
practice inclined rather to the excess than the defect : Thus were 
they devout to superstition ; valiant to a contempt of life, and an 
inconsiderate courting of danger; frugal and temperate in the first 
ages, to a voluntary abstinence from agreeable pleasures and con- 
ireniences ; constant, several times, to the occasion of their own 
Tuin, and rather rigorous than just. A tedious account of the Decii, 
'Regulus, Fabricius, Curius, Scaevola, ^c. would be needless even to 
t school-boy, who is seldom unfurnished with a stock of such histories. 

But we must by no means omit a most noble saying of Cicero to 
this purpose, in his oration about the answer of the Aruspices : 
^tan volumu8 licet, P aires Conscripti, nos amemus: tamen nee nu* 

^'Machiavers DiKoune on Ltvy, lib. I. chap. 11. ^ Ibid. 

< De CiviUte Dei, lib. 4. chap. S. 
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mero Mspanos, nee robore Gallos, nee calliditate Pomos, nee artibus 
Graecos ; nee denique hoc ipso kujus gentis et terrm domestico naiivO' 
que senau Italoa ipsos et Latinos ; sed pietate ac religione, atque hae 
tma sapientia, quod Deorum immortaliutn numine omnia rege guher- 
narique perspexirmie, omnes gentes nationesque euperavimus. 

But it will natural I J be objected, that whatever harangues we make 
upon the justice, temperance, and other celebrated virtues of the old 
Romans, they at last degenerated into the most luxurious and extra- 
vagant people in the world. Every page of their own satirists is a 
very good argument for this opinion ; besides the numerous com- 
plaints of their historians and other writers. Now, though Lipsius 
has undertaken to bring them off clear from all such imputations, 
yet, I think, we must be forced to allow, that they did indeed de- 
base the noble and generous spirit of their ancestors ; and this cor- 
ruption was, without doubt, the only cause of the declension and final 
ruin of the empire. But, as we are not to give over the cause of vir- 
tue on account of the debauchery of latter times, so we have little 
reason to exalt the eminent qualities of the old Romans to so high a 
pitch as some imagine. There is no necessity of making a hero of 
every consul, or fancying every one who was eminently serviceable 
to the republic to have been a person of consummate virtue. So 
that when we meet in Roman authors with such extravagant enco- 
miums of their ancestors, we may conclude, that what Horace had 
observed with reference to poetry, will hold altogether as well in 
this case ; the generality of people being so strangely transported 
vrith the love and admiration of antiquity, that nothing was more 
usual than to meet with such a person as he describes ! 

Qui redit ad fastot, et virtvtem se»timat ajinis, 
Miraturque nihil niri quod Libitimi tacravit. 
That, when he tried a m;in*s pretence to fome^ 
Runs to his chronicle to find his name : 
Thinks virtue better for its age, hke wine ; 
And only likes what death has made divine. 

For we may often observe, that their very panegyrics upon the ho- 
jiest people of the first ages of the commonwealth represent them 
rather as a sort of rude, unpolished mortals, than as persons emi- 
nent for any noble endowments. So Juvenal^ Sat. 14 : 

■ Saturabat glebula taii$ 

Patrem ipwm turbamque casst / qud fieta jacebat 

Uxor, et mfantet ludebant quatuor, unu9 

VemiJa. tret domini .• Sed mus^it fratribus horum 

A tcrobe vel gulco redeuntibu* altera ecena 

Jlmpiior^ et granuiet JumabatU pultibui olio. 

«— - This little spot of earth, well tiird* 

A numerous family with plenty fill*d. 

The good oM man and thrifty housewife spent .. ^ 

Their days in peace^ and fattenM with content : 
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Enjoyed the dregs of life, and Ihr'd to see 

A long-descending healthful progeny. 

The men were fashion'd in a larger mould : 

The women fit for labour, big and hold. 

Gigantic hinds, as soon as work was done. 

To iheir huge pots of boiling pulse would run, 

Fell to, with eager joy, on homely food. 

And their large veins beat strong with wholesome blood. 

JOBjr DBTDEX, Jttn, 

But the account wbich Persius gives us of Titus Quintius, the oU 

eountrj dictator, has something more ridiculous in it: 

Unde Hemut, gulcoque tevent dentaiia, Quinti^ 
Quem trtpida ante bwei Dictatorem induit uxor, 
£t sua aratra Uomum Lictor tuHt^ « ^^A 

M'^here Romulus was bred, and Qumtius bom. 
Whose shining ploughshare was in furrows •worn. 
Met by his trembling wife returning home. 
And rustically jo> 'd «s chief of Rome. 
She wiped the sweat from the dictator's brow, "1 

' And o'er his back his robe did rudely throw ; ComTOKV. 

The lictors bore in state the lortl's triumphant plough, j 

We must therefore allow every age its proper character and com- 
mendation, and conclude with the ingenious Monsieur St. Evre- 
mont, " that t\^^ excellent citizens lived among the ancient Re- 
aians» and the most accomplished generals among the latter.""* 



CHAPTER II. 

or THE LUPERCI, LUFERCALIA, &C. J OF THE POTITII AND PINARIi; 
AND OF THE ARVAL BROTHERS. 

THE places of worship having been already described the chief 
subjects that still remain, relating to religion, are the priests, the 
sacrifices, and the festivals : For it would be very needless and 
impertinent to enter into a disquisition about the deities ; a matter 
that is involved in so many endless fictions, and yet has employed 
so many pens to explain it. 

Ztiperct.— The most ancient order of the priests were the Luperci, 
sacred to Pan, the god of the country, and particularly of shepherds. 
They had their name from the deity they attended on, called in 
Greek Avamtt ; probably from kvmu a wolf, in Latin lupui; because 
the chief employment of Pan was the driving away such beasts from 
the sheep that he protected. 

Tlie Lupercdia, as Plutarch observes, appears to have been a feast 

* Peis. Sat 1. « Reflect, upon the Gemoi of the Boman People, thap. 4. 
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of purification^ being solemnized on the IHea l^efasH, or non-court 
dajs, of the month of February, which derives its name from februo, 
to purify : And the very day of the celebration was anciently called 
FebruacaJ 

The ceremony was very singular and strange. 

In the first place, there was a sacrifice killed of goats and a dog. 
Then two children, noblemen's sons, being brought thither, some of 
the Luperci stained their foreheads with the bloody knife, while 
ethers wiped it off with locks of wool dipped in milk : tiie boys must 
always laugh after their foreheads have been wiped : This done, 
having cut the goat-skins into thongs, they run about the streets all 
naked but their middle, and lash all that they meet in their proces- 
sion. The young women never take any care to avoid the strokes, 
but rather offer themselves of their own accord, fancying them to 
be great helpers of conception and delivery.* They run naked be- 
cause Pan is always painted so. They sacrificed a goat, because the 
same diety was supposed to have goat's feet ; which gave occasion 
to his common epithet of Capripes. As for the dog we meet with in 
the sacrifice, it was added as a necessary companion of a shepherd, 
and because of the natural antipathy between them and wolves. 

Some have fancied with Plutarch, that these Lupercalia were in- 
stituted in honour of the wolf that preserved Romulus and Remus ; 
others carry their original much higher, and tell us, that they were 
brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of ^neas. 

There were two companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and Quinc- 
tiliani ; one for Romulus, the other for Remus : they took their names 
from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their masters or cliief priests." 
Dion Cassius tells us, that a third sort of priests, designed for the 
celebration of the Lupercalia, were instituted by the senate to the 
honour of Julius Caesar. ^ 

Suetonius^ reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient rites and 
ceremonies restored by Augustus ; and Onuph, Panviiiius assures ua 
tliey continued in Rome till the time of the emperor Anastasius. 

Potilii and Pinarii, — The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal anti- 
quity with the former. They owe their institution to the same au- 
thor, upon the following account : 

After the killing of Cacus, a giant that had stole some of Hercules's 
cattle, the booty that he brought through Italy, from Spain, the 
shepherds and ignorant people of the country, gathering in great 
flocks about the stranger, at last brought him before Evander. The 
king, after examination, finding him to be in all respects the same 

f Plutarch, in Romul. 8 Ibid, i Ibid 44. 

^ Sext. Pomp. FestuSy et 0?id. Fast. ' In August* ch»p. 3 1 . 
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person that his mother, the prophetess Camienta» hand told him 
should come into Italy, and be afterwards a god, immediately erect- 
ed an altar to his honour, and offered for his sacrifice a young bul* 
lock that never bore the yoke ; orduning, that the same ceremony 
should be repeated in a solemn manner every year. The perform- 
ance of these rites he committed tp the care of the Potitii and Pina- 
rii, two of the noblest families, and of the best repute in those parts. 
There goes a story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to 
the sacrifice, so as to lose their share in the entrails, they were, by 
way of punishment, debarred from ever tasting them for the future; 
and hence some derive their name from iriif«, hunger. But this I 
take to be but a trifling fancy ; for we may as well derive Potitii 
from potiri, because they enjoyed the entrails, as Pinarii from ?««?«, 
because they wanted them. 

We meet with something very remarkable of the Potitii in Li^j,'' 
and Valerius Maximus :* 

That when, upon application made to Appius Claudius the cen- 
sor, they got leave to have their hereditary ministry discharged by 
servants, in the compass of one year the whole family was entirely 
extinct, though no less than tliirty of them were lusty young men; 
and Appius Claudius lost his eyes, as a judgment for his part in the 
offence. 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurse, had a custom once a year to 
muke a solemn sacrifice for a blessing upon the fields; her twelve 
sous assisting her always in the solemnity. At last she had the ill 
ft)rtune to lose one of her sons ; when Romulus, to shew his grati- 
tude and respect, offered himself to fill up the number in his room, 
and gave the company the name of Fratres Arvdea This order was 
in great repute at Rome ; they held the dignity always for their 
lives, and never lost it upon account of imprisonment, banishment, or 
any other accident." They wore on their heads, at the time of their 
solemnity, crowns made of ears of corn, upon a tradition that Lau- 
rentia at first presented Romulus with such an one." Some will 
have it that it was their business to take care of the boundaries, 
and the divisions of lands, and to decide all controversies that might 
happen about them; the processions or perambulations made under 
their guidance being termed Ambarvalia. Others make a different 
order, instituted for that puopose, and called Sodalea Arvales, on 
Hie same account as the Fratres JStrvaks, 

^ Lib. 9. «« Plin. Kb. 17. chtp. 2. 

' Lib. 1 chap. 1. « Pomp. Lsct. de Sacerd. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE AUGURS, AUGURIES, (^C. 

THE invention of soothsaying is generally attributed to the Chal- 
deans ; from them the art passed to the Grecians ; the Grecians 
delivered it to the Tuscans, and they to the Latins and the Romans. 
The name of Augurs is derived by some, ab avium geatu ; by others^ 
ab amum garritu ; either from the motion and actions, or from the 
chirping and chattering of birds. Romulus was himself an extraor* 
dinary proficient in this art, and therefore, as he divided the city 
into three tribes, so he constituted three Augurs, one for every tribe. 
There was a fourth added sometime after, probably by Servius Tul- 
lius, who increased the tribes to that number. These four being all 
chosen out of the Fatricii or nobility, in the year of the city 454, the 
Tribunes of the people, with much difficulty, procured an order, that 
five persons to be elected out of the commons, should be added to 
the college.' Afterwards, Sylla the Dictator, A. U. C. 671, made 
the number up fifteen.^* The eldest of these had the command of 
the rest, and was honoured with the title of Magisier CoUegiiJ 

Their business was to interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c. and 
to tell whether any action should be fortunate or prejudicial to any 
particular persons, or to the whole commonwealth. Upon this ac- 
count, they very often occasioned the displacing of magistrates, the 
deferring of public assemblies, S^c. whenever the omens proved 
unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the several kinds of auguries, it may not be 
improper to give an account of the two chief terms by which they 
are distinguished in authors, dextra and sinistra. These being dif- 
ferently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and very often by the 
Latins themselves, (who sometimes speak agreeably to the Grecian 
customs, sometimes according to their own,) have given occasion to 
many mistakes, which may be all cleared up by this easy observa- 
tion ; that the Greeks and Romans both deriving the happiness of 
their omens from the eastern quarter, the former turned towards 
the nortii, and so had the east on the right hand ; the latter towards 
the south, and therefore had the east on their left. Fide fiuUeru 
ger. de Augur, tt Auspic. 1. £. c. 2. 

There are five sorts of augunes mentioned in authors. 

1. From the appearances in heaven; as thunder, lightning, cOr 



*> Plutarch, in RomuU ^ FlorusBpitom. Liv lib. 89. 

< Li?, lib. 10. ' Alex. ab. Ales. lib. 5. chap. 19. 
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inet9> and other meteors. As suppose of thunder, whether it came 
from the right or the left ; whether the number of strokes were even 
or odd, ^c. Only the master of the college could take this sort of 
augury.* 

2. From birds ; whence they had the names of Auspices, from avis 
and specio. Some birds furnish them with observations from their 
chattering and singing, others from their flying. The former they 
called 08cines, the laiterprsspetes. Of the first sort were crows, pies, 
owls, ^c. ; of the other eagles, vultures, buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both these sorts of auguries, the observer stood 
upon a tower with his head covered, in a gown peculiar to his office, 
called Lxna, and turning his face towards the east, marked out the 
heavens into four templaor quarters, with his Lituus, a short straight 
rod, only a little turning at one end : this done, he staid waiting for 
the omen ; which never signified any thing, unless confirmed by 
another of the same sort. 

3. From chickens kept in a coop. or pen for this purpose. The 
manner of divining from them was as follows: betimes in the morn- 
ing the Augur that was to make the observation, called from hence 
Pullarius, (though perhaps the keeper of the chickens had rather that 
name,) in the first place commanding a general silence, ordered the 
pen to be opened, and threw down a handful of crumbs or com. If 
the chickens did not immediately run fluttering to the meat; if they 
scattered it with their wings ; if they went by without taking notice 
of it, or if they flew away, the omen was reckoned unfortunate, and 
to portend nothing but danger or mischance ; but if they leaped pre- 
sently out of the pen, and fell to so greedily, as to let some of their 
meat drop out of their mouths upon the pavement, there was all the 
assurance in the world of happiness and success, this augury was 
called Tripttdium, quasi Terripaviumt from striking the earth ; the 
old word pavire signifying as much SL^ferire. We meet with 7Vt- 
pudium Solisiimum, and Tripndium Sonivium, in Festus, both de- 
rived from the crumbs falling to the ground. 

4. From beasts. These, as Rosinus reckons them up, werewolves, 
foxes, goats, heifers, asses, rams, hares, weasels, and mice. The 
general observations about them were, whether they appeared in a 
strange place, or crossed the way; or whether they run to the right 
or the left, Sfc. 

5. The last sort of divination was from what they called Dirae, or 
unusual accidents to any person or place ; sneezing, stumbling, see- 
ing i^paritions, hearing strange voices, the falling of salt upon the 

• Alex. ab. Alex. lib. 5. chap. 19. ^ idem, lib. 9. chap. 29. 
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table, the spilling of wine upon one's clothes, the meeting a wolf, a 
fox, a hare, a bitch with whelps, ^c. 

We may observe, that though any augur might take an observa- 
tion ; yet the judging of the omen was left to the decision of the 
whole college.'^ 

Cicero has sufficiently exposed these auguries, especially that 
about the chickens, in his second book of divination. 

The learned Mr. O. W. has taken notice, that the emperors as- 
sumed the office of augurs as well as of pontiffs, as appears from se- 
veral coins of Julius, Augustus, Vespasian, Yerus, kc. which have 
the Augur's ensigns upon them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ARUSPIOES AND PONTIFICES. 

THE Aruspices had this name ab arts aspiciendis^ from looking 
upon the altars; as oft extis inspidendis, they were called Extis- 
pices ; they owe their original to Romulus, who borrowed the in- 
stitution from the Tuscans. The Tuscans received it, as the ge- 
neral tradition goes, from a boy that they strangely ploughed up 
out of the ground, who obliged them with a discovery of all the 
mysteries belonging to this art.^ At first only the natives of Tus- 
cany exercised diis office at Rome ; and therefore the senate made 
an order, that twelve of the sons of the principal nobility should be 
sent into that country to be instructed in the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion, of which this secret was a chief part.^ The busi- 
ness of the Aruspices was to look upon the beasts offered in sacri- 
fice, and by them to divine the success of any enterprise. They 
took their observations from four appearances : 

1. From the beasts before they were cut up. 

2. From the entrails of tiiose beasts after they were cut up. 

3. From the flame that used to rise when they were burning. 

4. From the flower or bran, from the frankincense, wine and wa- 
ter, that they used in the sacrifice. 

In the beasts, before they were cut up, they took notice, whether 
ihey were forcibly dragged to the altar ; whether they got loose out 
of tiie leader's hands; whether they escaped the stroke; or bounded 

• Idem, lib. 1. chap. 29. "^ Idem, de Div. lib. 1. 

' Cicero de Div. lib. 2. 
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Up, and roared very loud when they received it ; whether they died 
with a great deal of difficulty ; all which, with several other omens, 
were counted unfortunate : Or whether, on the other side, they fol- 
lowed the leader without compulsion ; received the blow without 
struggling and resistance ; whether they bled easily, and sent out a 
great quantity of blood, which gave equal assurance of a prosperous^ 
event. 

In the beast when cut up, they observed the colour of the parts, 
and whether any were wanting. A double liver was counted highly 
unfortunate ; a little, or lean heart, was always unlucky ; if the heart 
was wholly missing, nothing could be thought more fatal and dread- 
ful, as it happened in two oxen together offered by Julius Caesar, a 
little before his murder ; if the entrails fell out of the priest's hands ; 
if they were besmeared more than ordinary with blood ; if they were 
of a pale livid colour, they portended sudden danger and ruin. 

As to the flame of the sacrifice, it furnished them with a good 
omen, if it gathered up violently, and presently consumed the sacri- 
fice ; if it was clear, pure, and transparent, without any mixture of 
smoke, and not discoloured with red, pale, or black ; if it was quiet 
and calm, not sparkling or crackling, but run up directly in the 
shape of a pyramid. On the contrary, it always portended misfor- 
tunes, if at first it required much pains to light it; if it did not 
burn upright, but rolled into circles and left void spaces between 
them ; if it did not presently catch hold on tiie whole sacrifice, but 
crept op by degrees, from one part to another ; if it happened to be 
spread about by the wind, or to be put out by sudden rain, or to 
leave any part unconsumed. 

In the meal, frankincense, wine and water, they were to observe, 
whether they had their due quantity, their proper taste, colour and 
smell, ^c. 

There were several lesser signs which supplied them with con- 
jectures, too insignificant to be here mentioned. 

Most of those ill omens are hinted at by Virgil, Geor. 3. v. 486. 

Sape in funtore Deum medio ttam hattia adaram^ 
Lanea dum nived cireumd<itur infuta vittd. 
Inter cunctantet cecidii moribunda nurutrot. 
Aut 91 quam Jerro mactaverat ante iacerdo4, 
Inde negue impotitU ardent aitorta Jibrit^ 
JVec retpomu poteet uneuitat reddere vauu .* 
•Sc vix suppositi tinguniur sanguine cuUri^ 
Summaque jejuna eanie infuicatur arena. 

The victim ox that was for altars nressed. 
Trimmed with white ribbons, ana with garlands dressed. 
Sunk of himself without the gods command, 
iAhandi 



Preventing the slow sacrificers hand 

Or, b^ the wooUy butcher if he fell, 

t?he inspected entrsUs coold no &te foretell 
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Nor laid on titan, did pure flames arise. 

But cloudn of smouldrinpT smoke forbad the aacriiice ; 

Scarcely the knife was red<lened with hiii gore. 

Or the black poison stained the sandy floor. sbtdsit. 

Yet the business of the Aruspices was not restrained to the altars 
and sacrifices, bat thej had an equal right to the explaining all 
other portents and monsters. Hence we find them often consulted 
by the senate on extraordinary occasions : or if the Roman Arus- 
pices lay under a disrepute, others were sent for out of Tuscany, 
where this craft mostly flourised, as ijt was first invented. 

The college of Aruspices, as well as those of the other religious 
orders, had their particular registers and records, such as the memo- 
rials of thunders and lightenings, the Tuscan histories, and the like. 

There are but two accounts of the derivation of the name of the 
Pontifices, and both very uncertain ; either from pons, and facere; 
because they first built the Sublician bridge in Rome, and had the 
care of its repair; or from poaae and facere, where farcere must be 
interpreted to signify the same as offerre and sacrificare. The first of 
these is the most received opinion ; and yet Plutarch himself hath 
called it absurd.^ At the first institution of them by Numa, the 
number was confined to four, who were constantly chosen out of the 
nobility, till the year of the city 454, when five more were ordered 
to be added of the commons, at the same time that the Augurs re* 
ceived the like addition. And a& the Augurs had a college, so the 
Pontifices too were settled in such a body. And as Sylla afterwards 
added seven Augurs, so he added as many Pontifices to the college : 
the first eight bearing the name of PonHficea majorea, and the rest 
of minores. 

The office of the Pontifices, was to give judgment in all causes 
relating to religion ; to inquire into the lives and manners of the infe* 
nor priests, and to punish them if they saw occasion ; to prescribe 
rules for public worship ; regulate the feasts, sacrifices, and all other 
sacred institutions. TuUy, in his oration to them for his house, tells 
them, that the honour and safety of the commonwealth, the liberty 
of the people, the houses and fortunes of the citizens, and the very 
gods themselves, were all entrusted to their care, and depended 
wholly on their wisdom and management. 

The master or superintendant of the Pontifices was one of the 
most honourable offices in the commonwealth. Numa, when he in«^ 
stituted the order, invested himself first with his dignity, as Plu- 
tarch informs us ; though Livy attributes it to another person of the 
same name. Festas's definition of this great priest is Judex atyue 

sloNomiu 
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Printer rerum humanarum divinarumque, the Judge and Arbitrator 
of divine and human afl&irs. Upon this account idl the emperors, 
after the example of Julius Caesar and Augustus, either actually 
took upon them the office, or at least used the name. And even 
the Christian emperors, for some time, retained this in the ordina- 
ry enumeration of their titles; till the time of Gratian, who (as we 
learn from'^ Zosimus) absolutely refused it. 

Polydore Virgil* does not question but this.was an in&llible omen 
of tiie authority which the bishop of Rome enjoys to this day, un- 
der the name of Pontifex Maximus. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE FLAMINES^ REX SACRORUM, SALII, FESCIALES^ AND 

SODALE8. 

THE name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the former. 
Plutarch makes it a corruption of pilamines from pileus, a sort of cap 
proper to the order. Varro, Festus, and Serrius, will have it a con- 
traction of JUammes, from Jilum ; and tells us, that finding their caps 
too heavy and troublesome, they took up a lighter fashion, only bind- 
ing a parcel of thread about their heads. Others derive the word 
from^^irtmtrui or Jlameum, a sort of turban, which they make them to 
have worn ; though this generally signifies a woman's veil. Rosinus 
and Mr. Dodwell declare for the second of these opinions ; Polydore 
Virgil has given his judgment in favour of the third.* 

Numa at first discharged several offices of religion himself, and 
designed that all his successors should do the like ; but because he 
thought the greatest part of them would partake more of Romulus's 
genius than his own, and that their being engaged in warlike enter- 
prizes might incapacitate them for this function, he instituted these 
Flamines to take care of the same services, which by right belonged 
to the kings.^ 

The only three constituted at first were Flamen Dialis, Martialis, 
and Quirinalis. The first was sacred to Jupiter ; and a person of 
the highest authority in the commons eaiih. He was oU%ed to ob- 
serve several superstitious restraints, as well as honoured with several 
eminent privileged^ beyond other officers ; which are reckoned up at 

y Hittor. lib. 4. • De rer. invent lib. 4. cbtp. 14. 

* De rerum invent, lib. 4. chap. 14* ^ Uv* fib. 1. 
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large bj Ollius.^' The same author tells us, that the wife of this 
Flamen had the name of Flaminica, and was intrusted with the care 
of several ceremonies peculiar to her place. 

But to be sure, the greatness of the dignity was sufficiently dimi- 
nished in succeding times ; otherwise we cannot imagine that Julius 
Caesar should have been invested with it at seventeen years of age 
as Suetonius* informs us he was, or that Sylla should have so easily 
driven him from his office and from his house. 

The other two were of less, yet of very eminent authority ; ordain- 
ed to inspect the rites of Mars and Romulus. All three were chosen 
out of the nobility. Several priests of the same order, though of in- 
ferior power and dignity, were added in later times; the whole num- 
ber being generally computed at fifteen. Yet Fenestella (or the au- 
thor under his name) assures us from Varro, that the old Romans 
had a particular Flamen for every deity they worship." 

Though the Flamen Dialis discharged several religious duties that 
properly belonged to the kings, yet we meet with another officer of 
greater authority, who seems to have been purely designed for that 
employment 2 and this was the Bex Sacrifictdus, or Sacrorum. Dio- 
nysius gives us the original of this institution as follows : " Because 
the kings had in a great many respects been very serviceable to the 
state, the establishers of the commonwealth thought it very proper 
to keep always the name of king in the city. Upon this account 
they ordered the Augurs and Pontifices to choose out a fit person, 
who should engage never to have the least hand in civil affairs, but 
devote himself wholly to the care of the public worship and ceremo- 
nies of religion, with the title of Rex Sacrorum."' And Livy in- 
forms us, that the office of Rex Sacrorum, was therefore made infe- 
rior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the name of king, 
which had been formerly so odious to the people, might for all this 
restraint, be still, in some measure, prejudicial to their liberty.*. 

Salii. — The original uf Salii may be thus gathered from Plutarch. 
In the eighth year of Numa's reign, a terrible pestilence spreading 
itself over Italy, among other places miserably infested Rome. The 
citizens were almost grown desperate, when they were comforted 
on a smkien by the report of a brazen target, which (they say) fell 
into Numa's hands from heaven. The king was assured by the con- 
ference he maintained with the nymph Egeria and the muses, that 
the target was sent from the gods for the cure and safety of the city ; 
and this was soon verified by the miraculous ceasing of the sick- 
ness. They advised him, too, to make eleven other tat^ts, so like 

c Noct. Att. Kb. 10. cbtp. 15 « De Sacerdotiis, chap. 5. 

'• Cbap. 1. » Antiq. lib. 5. s j.\y, lib. 7. 
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in ilieir dimensions and form to the original, that in case there should 
be a design of stealing it away, the true might not be distinguished 
or known from those which were counterfeited ; bj which means it 
would be more diflScult to defeat the counsels of fate, in which it 
bad been determined, that, while this was preserved, the city should 
prove happy and victorious. This difficult work one Verterius Ma- 
murius very luckily performed, and made eleven others that Numa 
himself could not know from the first. They were worked into an 
oval form, with several folds or plaits closing one over another. 
They exactly fitted the elbow by their figure ; and were thence call- 
ed ancylia, from AttyvXn, which signifies a crooked javelin ; or from 
the cubit («>»«»,) that part of the arm between the wrist and the el- 
bow, upon which they carried the Ancylia:* For the keeping of 
tliese, Numa instituted an order of priests, called Salii, a aaliendo, 
from leaping or dancing. They lived all in a body, and composed a 
college consisting of the same number of men with the bucklers 
which they preserved. The three seniors governed the rest ; of 
whom the first had the name of Praesul, the second of Vates, and the 
other of Magister.* In the month of March was their great feast, 
when they carried their sacred charge about the city. At this pro- 
cession they were habited in a short scarlet cassock, having round 
them a broad belt clasped with brass buckles. On their head they 
wore a sort of copper helmet. In this manner they went on with a 
nimble motion, keeping just measures with their feet, and demon- 
strating great strength and agility by the various and handsome 
turns of their body .J They sung ail along a set of old verses called 
Carmen salaire ; the original form of which was composed by Numa. 
They were sacred to Mars (the ancylia, or targets, being parts of 
armour) who from them took the name of Salisubsulus. And there- 
fore, upon account of the extraordinary noise and shaking that they 
made in their dances, Catullus, to signify a strong bridge, has used 
the phrase. 

In quo vel SaU*ubtuli sacra Jiunto ^ 

Unless the conjecture of Yossius be true, that Salisubsulus is here a 
corruption from aalii ipsulia ; the performers in those dances bearing 
with them, among other superstitious trifles, a sort of thin plates 
worked into the shapes of men and women, which they called ipgiles, 
or aubsiles, and ipaulsB, or aubsulm. Upon admitting this opinion. 
Mars must lose his name of Salisubsulus ; and Pacu vius cannot relieve 
him ; because the verse with this word in it commonly cited from 
tlmt old poet, is thought (by Yossius at least) to be a mere fiction 

I* Plutarch, in Nuroa. I Plutarch, in Num. 

' Alex, ab Alex. lib. 1. chap. 56. >» CatuU. Carm. 17. 
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of Mnretus's, who was noted for this kind of forgery. See Voss. in 
Catull.p. 46. 

Though the month of March (dedicated to that god) was the pro« 
per time for carrying about the ancylia ; yet if at any time a just and 
lawful war had been proclaimed by order of the senate, against any 
state or people, the Salii were in a solemn manner to move the ancy- 
lia ; as if by that means they roused Mars from his seat, and sent 
him out to the assistance of their arms.^ 

TuUus Hostilius afterwards increased the college with twelve 
more Salii, in pursuance of a vow he made in the battle with the Sa» 
bines. And therefore, for distinction's sake, the twelve first were ge* 
nerally called Salii Palatini, from the Palatine mountain, whence they 
began their procession ; the other Salii Collini or Agonenses, from 
the Quirinal hill, sometimes called Mons Agonalis, where they had 
a chapel, in one of the highest eminences of the mountain." 

Alexander ab Alexandro has observed, tliat the entertainments of 
these priests upon their solemn festivals were exceeding costiy and 
magnificent, with all the variety of music, garlands, perfumes, ^c. ;■ 
and therefore Horace uses dcq)es saliaret'* for delicate meats, as he 
does poniificum ccenm^ for great regalios. 

PBCiakM. — ^The Feciales Varro derives from fides^ because they 
had the care of the public faith in leagues and contracts. Others 
bring the word it foedere faciendo, on the same account. Their ori- 
ginal in Italy was very ancient. Dionysius Halicarn, finds them 
among the Aborigines, under the name of 0^ev/e^o^oi, libaminum 
latorti: And Virgil intimates as much in several places. Numa 
first instituted the order at Rome,-' consisting of twenty persons/ 
chosen out of the most eminent families in the city, and settled in 
a college. It is probable he ranked them among the officers of re- 
ligion, to procure them the more deference and authority, and to 
make their persons more sacred in the commonwealth. 

Their office was to be the arbitrators of all controversies relating 
to war and peace ; nor was it lawful on any account to take up arms 
till they had declared all means and expedients that might tend to an 
accommodation to be insufficient. In case the republic had suffered 
any injury from a foreign state, they despatched these Feciales, who 
were properly heralds, to demand satisfaction ; who, if tiiey could 
procure no restitution or just return, calling the gods to witness 
against the people and country, immediately denounced war ; other- 

I Alex, ab Alex. lib. 1. chap. 26. P Lib. 1. 0(1.14. 

«■ Dionys. Halic. lib. 3. 9 Uionys. Liv. 

" G«n. Dier lib 1. chap. 6. ' Alex. ab. Alex. fib. 5. chap. 3. 

o Ub. 1. Od. 37. 

14 
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wise they confirmed the alliance that had been formeiij made, or 
contracted a new one." Bat the ceremonies used upon both these 
occasions, will fall more properly under another head. It is enough 
to observe here, tiiat both the affiuirs were managed by these offi- 
cers, with the consent of the senate and people. 

As to the Pater Patratus, it is not easy to determine whether he 
was a constant officer, and the chief of the Feciales, or whether he 
was not a temporary master, elected upon account of making a peace 
or denouncing a war, which were both done by him. Rosinus makes 
him the constant governor or master of the Feciales ; Fenestella (or 
the author under his name) a distinct officer altogether.*" Pomponius 
Lxtus and Polydore Virgil tell us, that he was only chosen by 
one of the Feciales, out of their own body, upon such occasions as 
we have just mentioned. The latter opinion may be defended by the 
authority of Livy, who, in order to the treaty with the Albans before 
the triple combat of the lloratii and Curiatii, makes one of the Fe- 
ciales chosen a Pater Patratus to perform that ceremony."" The per- 
son to be instrusted with the office must have been one who had a 
father and a son both alive ; and therefore Pater Patratus is no more 
than a more perfect sort of father; as they imagined him to be whose 
own father was still living, after he himself had been a father for 
some time. Perhaps too they might fancy him to be the fittest judge 
in affairs of such consequence, who could see as well behind as be* 
fore him.' 

Though the members of any collegiate body, and particularly the 
free tradesmen of the several companies, are often called Sodaks ; 
yet those who challenged that name by way of eminence, were reli- 
gious officers, instituted to take care of the festivals and annual ho* 
nours of great persons deceased. The first of this order were the So- 
dales Titii, created to supervise the solemnities in memory of Tatius 
the Sabine king. Tiberius founded a college of the same nature, and 
gave the members the title of Sodaies Augustales ; their business 
was to inspect the rites paid to Augutus Cxsar after his death ; and 
to perform the same good offices to the whole Julian family, as the 
old Sodaies Titii preserved the sacred memorials of all the Sabine 
race. 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodaies Antoniniani, Helviani, Al- 
exandrini, ^c. instituted on the like accounts, but so restrained to 

• PliitHfch. in Num. w De invent, rer. lib. 4. chmp. 14. 

I Lib. 3. ch«p. 21. « Lib. 1 chap. 24w 

» De Sacerdou Kom. chap. 6. y Plutarch, in Question. Roman. 
"^ Ibid. 
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tte serriee of the particular emperors, that the AntoBtniani, for ex- 
amjde, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, S^c, according to the 
proper name of the prince on whose honours they were to attend. 
Fide Dodwell. Prelect. 1. ad Spartian. Hadrian. S. 5. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE VESTALS. 

THE institution of the Vestal Virgins is generally attributed to 
Numa; though we meet with the sacred fire long before, and even 
in the time of iEneas. But perhaps Numa was the first who settied 
the order, and built a temple to the Goddess in Rome.* Their office 
was to attend upon the rites of Vesta, the chief part of it* being the 
preservation of the holy fire, which Numa, fancying fire to be the 
first principle of all things, committed to their charge. Ovid tells 
ufl, that they understood nothing else but fire by Vesta herself: 

Mc tu aliud Vettam qu^m vivtim intelUge fiumfnam *> 
Though sometimes he makes her the same as the earth : 
■ Teilut Veftagtte numen idem est.^ 

Polydore Virgil reconciles the two names by observing, that fire, 
or the neutral heat by which all things are produced, is inclosed in 
the earth.' 

They were obliged to keep this fire with all the care in the world ; 
and, if it happened to go out, it was thought impiety to light it at any 
common flame, but they made use of the pure and unpolluted rays 
of the sun.* Every year, on the first of March, whether it had gone 
out or not, they always lighted it a-new.^ There were other relics 
and holy things under their care, of which we have very uncertain 
accounts ; particularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by 
j£neas; for Ulysses and Diomedes stole only a counterfeit one, a 
copy of the other, which was kept with less care. 

Dionysius and Plutarch assure us, that Numa constituted only 
four virgins for this service ; and that the same number renutined 
ever after. And therefore a great antiquary is certainly mistaken, 
when he makes the number increased to twenty.'. 

They were admitted into this society between the years of sa 

* Virg. iEDeid. lib. 2. 297. • Pliiurch. in Numa. 

'^ Plutarch, et Dionysiua. ' Alex, ab Alex. lib. v. chap. 12. ttbu 

^ Fast. 6. V. 231. crob Saturnal lib. l.chap. 12. 

Fast. 6. V. 460. I Ales, ab Alex. ibid. 



^ De invent, rer. lib. 1. chap. 14. 
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and ten ; and were not properly said to be elected or created, b«t 
cop/tf, taken ; tiie Pontifex Maximus taking her that he liked bj the 
hand, and leading her, as it wer<^ bj force, from her parents.^ 

The chief rules prescribed them by their founder, were to vow 
the strictest chastity ftr the space of thirty years. The first ten 
they were only novices, obliged to learn the ceremonies, and perfect 
themselves in the duties of their religion. The next ten years they 
actually discharged the sacredotal function ; and spent the remain- 
ing ten in teaching and instructing others. After this term was com- 
pleated, they had liberty to leave the order, and choose any condi- 
tion of life that b^ suited with their inclinations ; though this was 
counted unlucky, and therefore seldom put in practice* Upon com- 
mission of any lesser faults, they were punished as the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus (who had the care of them) thought fit. But if they broke i^m 
vow of virginity, they were constantly buried alive in a place with* 
out the city wall, alloted for that particular use,' and thence called 
campus seleratua, as Festus informs us. 

But this severe condition was recompensed with several privilegea 
and prerogatives. When they went abroad, they had the &sces car- 
ried before them,^ a consul or the prastor being obliged to give them 
the way.^ And if in their walk they casually lighted upon a mak- 
fa9tbr leading to execution, they had the favour to deliver him from 
the hands of justice, provided they made oath that their meeting 
was purely accidental, without any compact or design.' 



CHAPTER Vn. 



OF THE DUUMVIRI, DECEMVIRI, AND qUINDEOEMVIRI, KEEPERS or 
THE SIBYLLINE WRITINGS ; AND OF THE CORYBANTES, OR PRIESTS 
OF OYBELE, AND THE EPULONES. 

THE first of tliese orders, famous only on account of the relics 
they preserved, owe their original to this occasion : 

A strange old woman came once to Tarquinius Superbus with 
nine books, which she said were the oracles of the Sibyls, and prof- 
fered to sell them. But l^e king making some scruple about the 
price, she went away and burnt three of them ; and returning with 
the six, asked the same sum as before. Tarquin only laughed at 

t A. Gell. lib. 1 chap. 12. k Alex.ab Alex. lib. 5. chup. 12. 

« Plutarch. in Num. i Ibid. i Plutarch id Num. 
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tbe kamour ; upMi whtck tiie old woman left him once more ; and 
after she had burnt three others, eame again with those that were 
left, but still kept to her old terms. The king began now to wonder 
at her obstinacy, uid thinking there might be something more than 
ordinary in the business, sent for the Augurs to consult what was 
to be done. Thej, when iheir divinations were performed, soon a&- 
quainted him what a piece of impiety he had been guilty of, by re-* 
ftising a treasure sent to him from heaven, and commanded him to 
give whatever she demanded for the books that remained. The wo- 
man received her money, and delivered the writings, and only 
charging them by all means to keep them sacred, immediately van- 
ished. Two of the nd^ility were presently after chosen to be the 
keepers of these oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable 
care in the capitol in a chest under ground. They could not be con- 
sulted without a special order from the senate, which was never 
granted unless upon the receiving some notable defeat, upon the ris- 
ing of any considerable mutiny or sedition in the state : or upon some 
other extraordinary occasion ;■ several of which we meet with in 
Livy." 

The number of priests, in this as in most other orders, was several 
times altered. The Duumviri* continued till about the year of the 
city 388, when the tribunes of the people preferred a law, that there 
should be ten men elected for this service, part out of the nobility, 
and part out of the commons. We meet with the Decemviri all along 
from hence, till about the time of Sylla the dictator, when the Quin- 
decemviri occur; which addition of five persons may, with very good 
reason, be attributed to him, who increased so many of the other or- 
ders. It were needless to give any farther account of the Sibyls, than 
that they are generally agreed to have been ten in number; for which 
we have the authority of Varro ; though some make them nine, some 
four, some three, and some only one." They all lived in different ages 
and countries, were all prophetesses ; and, if we believe the common 
opinion, foretold the coming of our Saviour. As to the writing, 
Dempster tells us, it was in linen.' But one would think the com- 
mon phrase of Folia SibyUsBy used by Virgil, Horace, and other cred- 
ible authors, should argue, that they wrote their prophecies on 
leaves of trees ; especially if we consider the great antiquity which 
is generally allowed them, and are assured at tlie same time by 
Pliny,' that this was the oldest way of writing. 

• They had th€ common name of Duumviri (Decemviri, or Quln decemviri) 
Sacri* facimidit, 
" Dionys. Anlia. lib. 4. 

■ PanicuUHy hb. 3. chap, 10. lib. 5. chap. 13 lib. 7, chap. 28 lib. 4. chap. 21. 
" Dempster ad Uosin. lib. S.cbap 21. p Ibid. •» Lib. 33. ch»p. 11. 
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Solinus acquaints us, that these books which Taiiqitiii brought weM 
burnt in the conflagration of the capitoU the year before Sylla's dic- 
tatorship/ Yet there were others of their inspired writings, or at 
least copies or extracts from them, gathered up in Greece and other 
parts, upon a special search made by order of the senate ; which 
were kept with the same superstition as the former, till about the 
time of Theodosius the Oreat, when, the greatest part of the senate 
having embraced the Christian faith, such vanities began to grow 
out of fashion; till at last Stilicho burnt them all, under Honorius, 
for which he is so severely censured by the noble poet Rutilius» in 
his ingenious Itinerary : 

Nectanmm Geticif gnUaatua praditor armitg 

jinte StbvUinx fata cremwvit Opit 
Odimtu Mthaam comumpto funere torrh ; 

Nir.Fum ertnent Jlere putantur ave*. 
JU StiUcho mtemi fatalia pignora libri^ 

Ei plena* vobtit prxapitare colus, 
Noronlj Roman arms the wretch betrayM 
To barbarous foes ; before that cursed deed 
He burnt the writings of the SMcred maid. 
We hate Althaea for the fatal brand ; 
When Nisus fell, the weeping birds complain'd : 
More cruel he than the revengeful fair ; 
More cruel he than Nisus' murderer ; 
Whose impious hands into the flames have thrown 
The heavenly pledges of the Roman crown, 
Unravelling all the doom that careful fate had spun. 

Among all the religious orders, as we meet with none oftener in 
authors, so there were none of such an extravagant constitution as 
the priests of Cybele. We find them under the different names of 
Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idaei Dactyli;* but can scarce get 
one tolerable etymology of either. As for Cybele herself, she is 
generally taken for the earth, and is the same with Rhea, Ops, Be- 
recinthia, the Idaean Mother, the Mother of the gods, and the Great 
Goddess. She was invited and received into Rome, from Pesinus in 
Galatia, with great solemnity, upon advice of the Sibylline oracles.' 

But to return to her priests ; we find little of any certainty about 
them, only that they were all eunuchs, and by nation Phrygians ; 
and, that in their solemn processions they danced in armour making 
a confused noise with timbrels, pipes, and cymbals, howling all the 
while as if they were mad, and cutting themselves as they went along. 
One would little think that this was the goddess who required such 
a sacred silence in her mysteries, as Virgil ° would persuade us she 
did. And the best we could suppose at the sight of this bawling re- 
tinue, is that they were going to settle a swarm of bees ; for which 
service the same poet recommends the use of the cymbals of Cybele,^ 

' Polyhistor. chap. 8. « Liv lib. 29. chap. 14. 

* Dionys. Atitiq. lib. 4. <" JEneid. 3. ^ Gcorg. 4. 
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! But we cannot have a better relation of the original , and the man - 

^er of their strange solemnity, than what Lucretius has given us in 
Ilia second book : 

Hanc varia gentea^ antiquo more tacronim^ 
Id^am ifocitant Mati-em. Phrygiasqve cotervat 
Dant coniitet: qui primumex iiiis Jtmbus edunt 
i J^er terravum orbetn fitiget cospiMe creari. 

Gallot attribuunt. quia, numen qui viotarint 
Matrit et ingrati geniioribut inveuti tuntf 
SigJtificare vohmt indignon etae putondot^ 
Vivam progeniem qui tn orat lujuini* edant. 
Tympana tenta tonaut palmtt et cymbala arcutn 
Concava raucinenoque minantur coifiua cantu^ 
£t Phrygio ttimulat numero cava ttbta mentet /• 
Telaque praeportant vioienti signa Juroris, 
Ingrntot ammo*, atque impia pectora voigi 
Cunterrei^ metu quas pMtint rmmine divx. 
• • • » • • 

Eic ftrmata manug ( Curetae nomine Graii ' 

Quo* memorant Phrygio*) inter *e forte eatervi* 
iMduntf numerumque exauttant *anguine la^i ; et 
Terrifica* capitum quaxienti* nutnine crista*, 
IHctsBo* refermiS Cureta* / qui Jorot* ilium 
Vagitum in Creta quondam oceulta**e fereutur, 
Cumpueri circum puerum permce chored 
^Irmati in numerum puUarent seribu* aerOf 
J^e Satumut earn mali* mandaret pdeptu*, 
JEtemumque daret tnatri tub pectore vulnu*, 

Coiicernine her, fond superstition frames 
A ihoiis&nS od'l conceits, m thousand numes, 
And gives her a large train of Phrygian dames : 
Because in Phr>'gria com at 6r8t took birth, 
And thence was scattered o*er the other earth. 
They eunuch atl her priests ; from whence 'tis shown. 
That they deserve no children of their own. 
Who or abuse their sires, or disrespect. 
Or treat their mothers with a cokl neglect ; 
Their mothers whom they should adore- 
Amidst her pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat, 
And the hoarse horns with rattling notes do threat ; 
The pipe with Phr>'gian airs disturbs their souJs, 
Till, reason overthrown, mad passion rules. 
They carry arms, those dreadful signs of war. 
To raise i' th' impious ro«it religious fear. 
• • • • • • ' 

Here some in arms dance round among the crowd. 

Look dreadful ji^ay in their own ^>arkling blood. 

Their crests still shaking with a dreadful nod. 

These represent those armed priests who strove 

To drown the tender cries of infant Jove : 

By dancing ^uick they made a greater sound. 

And Deat iheir armour as they cUnc'd around. 

Lest Saturn should have found, and eat the boy. 

And Ops for ever moum'd her prattling joy. giucsdu. 

But we must not omit a more comical, though a shorter account, 
' that we have of them in Juvenal : 

— — Matritque DeAm ehoru* intra, et tngen* 
Semivir obecomo facie* referenda minari, 
I MoiUa qui ropta eeeuit genitalia testd, 
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Jamptidem cut rauea cohort, cut tympaam cedtnt 
Plebeian 

And C)bele's priests, an eunuch at their head* 

About the streets a niad procession led; 

Tiie venerable gelding, larjje and high 

O'erlojks the herd of his inferior fry ; 

His awkward clergymen about him prance. 

And beat their timbrels to their mystic dance. ubtdxit^ 

The Epulones, at their first creation, Livy assures us, were 
only three : Soon after they were increased to seven ; whence they 
are commonly caUed Sepitmmn Epulonum, or barely Sqptemviri, or 
the SeptemmratuH ; and some report that Julius Csesar, by adding 
three more, changed them to a Decemmrate :t hough it is certain they 
kept their old name. They had their name from a custom which 
obtained among the Romans, in time of public danger, of making a 
sumptuous feast in tiieir temples, to which they did, as it were, invite 
the deities themselves ; for their statues were brought oti rich beds, 
with tbeir ptUvinaria too, or pillows, and placed at the most honour- 
able part of the table as the jMrincipal guests. These regalios they 
called qmhs, or kcHstemia ; the care of which belonged to the £pu- 
lones. This priesthood is by Pliny junior set on an equal footing 
with that of the Augurs ; when, upon a vacancy in eack order, he 
supplicates his master Triyan to be admitted to either. The whole 
epistle ought to be set down for an example of modesty and wit. 

Plinius Trajano. 

Cum 8ciam, Domine, ad testimonium laudemque morum meonan 
pertinere tarn boni principis judicio exomari, rogo, dignitatis ad 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel sqatemvira- 
turn, quia vacant, adjicere digneris : ut jure aacerdotii precari deos 
pro ie publice posHm, quae nunc precor pietate privatd. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ROMAN SACRIFICES. 

THE word aacfificiumy more properly signifies the thing offered 
than the action of ofering. The two common words to express the 
former, were vicUma and hostia; which, though they are very often 
confounded, yet by the first word are properly meant the greater 
sort of sacrifices, by the other the less. 

"^ Juv, Sat 6. « Lib. 35. 
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Though every deity had some peculiar rites and institutionB, and 
consequently different sorts of sacrifices, in which the greatest part 
of the pubtic worship then consisted ; yet there were some stand- 
ing rules and ceremonies to be observed in all. 

The Priest (and sometimes the person that gave the victim) went 
before in a white garment free from spots and figures ; for Cicero 
tells us, that white is the most acceptable colour to the gods ; I 
suppose, because it seems to denote purity and innocence. 

The beast to be sacrificed, if it was of the larger sort, used to be 
marked on the horns with gold ; if of the lesser sort, it was crowned 
with the leaves of that tree which the deity was thought most to de- 
light in for whom the sacrifice was designed. And besides these, 
they wore the infulss and vittse, a sort of white fillets, about their 
head. 

Before the procession went a public crier, proclaiming Hoc age tb 
the people, to give them notice that they should forbear working, 
and attend to the solemnity. The pipers and harpers, too, were the 
forerunners of the show ; and what time they could spare from their 
instruments, was spent in assisting the crier to admonish the peo- 
ple. The sacrifice being brought to the altar, the priest took hold 
of the altar with one hand, and ushered in the solemnity with a 
prayer to all the gods ; mentioning Janus and Vesta always first and 
last, as if through them they had access to the rest. During the 
prayer, some public officer was to command the strictest silence, for 
which the common expression was Favete Unguis, a phrase used by- 
Horace.' Juvenal,* TibuUus,* ^c. And the piper played all the 
while to hinder the hearing of any unlucky noise. After his prayer, 
the priest began the sacrifice with what they called immolatia, 
(though, by a Synecdoche, the word is often tal(;en for the whole act 
of sacrificing,) the throwing some sort of corn and frankincense, to- 
gether with the nwla, i. e« bran or meal mixed with salt, upon tha 
head of the beast. In the next place he sprinkled wine between the 
horns ; a custom very often taken notice of by the poets ; so Virgil ; 

J^a tetieni dextrd pateram puleherrima Dido 
Candentia vacex media inter comua fundit.^ 
O'er the white heifer's horns the beauteous queen 
Holds the rich plate, und pours the wine between. 

And Ovid more expressly : 

Rodet taper n vitem ; tamen hine^ eum Habia adaroi. 

In tua quod fundi coi'mia potaif, erii.^ 
Go, wanton goat, about the vineyard browze 
On the young shoots, and stop the rising juice ; 
You'll leave enough to pour between your horns, 
When for youi* saae the hallowed attar burns. 

» Lib. 3. Od, 1. • Lib. 2. Eleg. 1. « JPiat, J. 

"^ Sat IX ^ JEneid. 4. v. 69. 
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Bat before he poured the wine on the beast, he pat the plate to 
hiB own mouth, and Just touched it with his lips, giving it to those 
that stood near him to do the like. This they termed libaHo. 

In the next place, he plucked off* some of the roughest hairs grow- 
ing between the horns of the beast, and threw them into the fire, as 
the prima libamia : 

Et twnmas capiefu media inter comua $etas, 
ignibue iinpontt eacrte, Ubamina prinmA 
The bristling hairs that on the forebe»d grew. 
As the first offering on the fire she threw. 

And now turning himself to the east, he onl j made a sort of crook- 
ed line with his knife from the forehead to the tail ; and then deliver- 
ed the beast to the public servants to kill. We find these inferior 
oflScers under the several names of Popae, Agones, Cultrarii, and 
Yictimarii : Their business, besides the killing of the beast, was to 
take off his skin, to bowel him, and to wash the whole body. Then 
the duty of the Aruspex came in place, to search the entrails for 
good and bad omens. When this was over, the priests had nothing 
else to do but to lay what parts they thought fittest for the gods 
upon the altar, and to go and regale themselves upon the rest. See 
Alex. ab. Alex. lib. 4. chap. 17. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE ROMAN YEAR. 

WE meet with three accounts in use at several times among the 
Romans, which owe their original to Romulus, Numa, and lulius 
Caesar. Romulus divided his year into ten months, which Plutar<A 
would persuade us had no certain or equal term, but consisted, some 
of twenty days, some of thirty-five, and some of more.* But he is 
generally allowed to have settled tlie number of days with a great 
deal more equality, allotting to March, May , Quintilis, and October, 
one and thirty days; to April, June, Sextilis, November, and De- 
cember, thirty ; making up in all three hundred and four days.' 
ScUiCiit artna nuigts qudm riderOy Bpmule. norat. 

Scaliger indeed is very angry that people should think the Romans 
had ever any other account, than by twelve months.' But itis probable 
that the testimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Censoriniis, Qvid, Sfc. will 

* JEneid. 6. v. 246. f Macrob. Saturn, lib. 1. chap. 1?. Censor de Die Na- 
« riut in Numa. Ul. chap. 20, &c. e De Emendftt Tenpor. lib. 2, 
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^vernrule the bare words of Licinius Macer and Fenestella, which 
are all he produces. As to the names of Romulus's months, the first 
fo be sure was consecrated to Mars» the father of the state. The 
next too maj be fetched from Venus, the other guardian parent of 
the Romans, if we admit of the allusion between the word Aprilia 
and 'A<p(«Atji, her name in Greek: though it is generally derived^ 
from aptrio^ to open, because this is the chief part of the spring in 
which the buds and flowers open and disclose themselves.^ May^ 
he named so from Maia the mother of Mercury, according to Plu- 
tarch i^ though Mocrobius makes the Maia to whom May was dedi- 
cated the same as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different from Mer 
cury's mother .J Ovid brings it i senibua, i. e. a majoribua,^ June 
either comes from Juventus, because this is the youthful and gay 
part of the year ;^ or else it is a contraction of Junonius, and dedi- 
cated to the goddess Juno.* The other months he denominated as 
they stood in order ; so Quintilis is no more than the fifth month, 
Sektilis than the sixth ; and so on : But these two afterwards chang- 
ed their names to July and August, in honour of Julius Caesar and 
his successor Augustus. As Nero had afterwards called April Ne- 
ronius;" so Plutarch tells us, that Domitian, too, in imitation of 
them, gave the two months immediately following the names of 
Germancius and Domitianus ; but he being slain, they recovered 
their old denominations.*' 

Numa was a little better acquainted with the celestial motions 
than his predecessor ; and therefore undertaking to reform the cal- 
ender, in the first place he added the two months of January and 
February ; ihe first of which he dedicated to, the god Janus ; the 
other took its name fromfebruo, to purify, because the feats of puri- 
fication were celebrated in that montli.*^ To compose these two 
months, he put fifty days to the old three hundred and four, to 
make them answer the course of the moon ; and then took six more 
from the six months that had even days, adding one odd day more 
than he ought to have done, merely out of superstition, and to make 
the number fortunate. However, he could get but eight and twenty 
days for February : and, therefore, that month was always count- 
ed unlucky.*! Besides this, he observed the difference between the 
solar and the lunar course to be eleven days ; and to remedy the 
inequality, he doubled those days after every two years, adding an 
interstitial month to follow February, which Plutarch calls in one 
place Mercidinus,'' and in anothel^ Mercidonius.* But the care of 

^ Pint, in Num. Maerob. Sat. lib. 1. » Macrob. ubi supra, 

cbap 12. " Suet, in Ner. chap. 55, 

J In Numt. i Sit. lib. 1. chap. 12. <> Plut. in Numa. p '**'**-^ 

•» Fast. 1. V. 41, ^ Censorin. de Die Natal, chap. 20. 

* Plut in Numa. ' In Numa. • In Jul. Cm. 
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this intercalatioh being left to the priests, they clapped in or left 
out the month whenever they pleased, as they fancied it lucky or 
unlucky, and so made such mad work, that the festivals and solemn 
days for sacrifice were removed by little and little, till, at last, 
they came to be kept at a season quite contrary to what they had 
been formerly.* 

Julius Csesar was the first that undertook to remedy the disorder ; 
and to this purpose he called in the best philosophers and mathema- 
ticians of his time, to settle the point. In order t:6 bring matters 
right, he was forced to make one confused year of fifteen months, or 
four hundred and forty-five days ; but, to preserve a due regulation 
for the future, he took away the intercalary months ; and adding 
ten days to Numa's three hundred and fifty-five, equalled them to 
the course of the sun, except six odd hours. The ten days he distri- 
buted among those seven months that had before but nine and twen- 
ty ; and as for the six hours, he ordered them to be let alone till 
they made up a whole day ; and this every fourth year he put in the 
same place where the month used to be inserted before ;° and that 
was just five days before the end of February, or next before the 
sixth of the calends of March. For this reason the supenumerary 
day had the name of Dies Bissextus ; and thence the leap-year came 
to be called Annus Bissextilis. 

But the priests, who had been the authors of the old confusion, 
committed as great a blunder in the new competition, by interposing 
the leap-day at the beginning of every fourth year instead of the 
end ; till Augustus Caesar brought it into'the right course again,^ in 
which it has continued ever since, and is followed by a great part 
of Europe at this day. 

Yet because there wanted eleven minutes in the six odd hours of 
Julius's year, the Equinoxes and Solstics losing something continu- 
ally, were found, about the year 1582, to have run back ten whole 
days ; for which reason. Pope Gregory at that time undertook a new 
reformation of the calendar, cutting off ten days to bring them to 
their proper places. This account they call the Gregorian or New 
Style, which is observed too in many parts of Europe. 

« In Jul. Cacs. » Macrob Sat. lib. 1. chap. 14. Sucton. 

« Censorin, chap. 20. tn August, chap. 31. 
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CHAPTER X.^ 

THE DISTINCTION OF THE ROMAN DATS. 

WHEN Numa divided the year into twelve months, he made a 
distinction too in the days, ranking them in these three orders t 
Dies Fesii^ Profesti, and Intercisi : 

The first sort ii^as consecrated to the gods : 

The second allotted for the civil business of men : 

The third divided between sacred and ordinary employments. 

The Dies Festi were set apart for the celebration of these four 
solemnities, Sacnficia, Epulss, Ludi, and Feriw. 

Sacrifida were no more than public sacrifices to the gods. 

JSpulm were a sort of banquets celebrated to the honour of the 
deities. 

Ludi were public sports instituted with tlie same design. 

Fmse were either public or private. 

The public were of four sorts : Stalivse, Conceptivse, Imperatival, 
and Nwndinm. 

Feriss StaHvss were public feasts kept by the whole city, accord- 
ing to the set time appointed in the calendar for their observation; 
as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, LuperccUia, ^c. 

Feriss Conceptivss were such as the magistrates, or priests ap- 
pointed annually to be celebrated upon what days they pleased ; as 
the LatinsSy Pagancdia, Compitalia, Sfc. 

Feriss Imperativss were such as the consuls, praetors, or dictators, 
instituted by virtue of their own authority, and commanded to be 
observed upon solemn occasions, as the gaining of a victory, and the 
like. 

Nundinse were days set apart for the concourse of the people out 
of the country and neighbouring towns, to expose their commodities 
to sale, the same as our greater markets or fairs. They had the 
name of Nundinss, because they were kept every ninth day, as Ovid 
informs us."^ It must be remembered, diat though the Nundinse at 
first were of the number of the Feriss, yet they were afterwards by & 
law declared to be Dies Fasti, that the country people might not be 
hindered in their work, but might at the same time perform their 
business of market and sale, and also have their controversies and 
causes decided by the praetor; whereas otherwise they must have 
been forced to come to town again upon the usual court-days, 



^ Fasti. ven. 54. 
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FeHse Privatx, were holidays observed by particular persons or 
families upon several accounts ; as birth-days, funerals, and the like. 

Thus much for the Dies Festi. 

The- Prof esH yfere Fasti Comitiales, Comperendini, Stait, and 
Prsliares, 

Dies Fasti were the same as our court-days, upon which it was 
lawful for the praetor to sit in judgment, and consequently Fari tria 
verbOf to say those tiiree solemn words. Do, Dieo, Jlddico, " I sit 
here to give laws, declare right, adjudge losses." . All other days' 
(except the intercisi) were called Nrfasti ; because it was not lawful 
to say those three words upon ^em ; that is, the courts were not 
open. But we may observe from a phrase of Horace,^ that Dies 
Nefastus signifies an unlucky day, as well as a non-court day. 

Dies Comitiales, were such days as the Comitia, or public assem- 
blies of the people, were held upon ; or, as Ovid styles them, 

— Quei9 populum jut tit ineludere teptit.y 
Bays when people are shut up to vote- 

Dies Comperendini, were days when persons that had been sued 
might give bail ; properly, days of adjournment. 

Dies Stati, were days appointed for the decision of any cause be- 
tween a Roman and a foreigner. 

Dies Prseliares, were such days upon which they thought it lawful 
to engage in any action of hostility ; for during the time of some par- 
ticular feasts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinse, and that which they 
called Cum mundus palet, consecrated to Dis and Proserpina, they 
reckoned it a piece of impiety to raise, march, or exercise their men, 
or to encounter with the enemy, unless first attacked. 

If we make a division of the Roman days into fortunate and un- 
fortunate ; Dies Postriduani, i. e. the next day after the kalends, 
nones, or ides, were always reckoned of the latter sort; and there- 
fore had the names of Dies Atri. 

A. Grellius gives us the reason of this observation from Verrius 
Haccus, because they had taken notice for several ages, that those 
days have proved unlucky to the state in the loss of battles, towns, 
and other casualties.' 

He tells us in the same place, that the day before the fourth of 
the kalends, nones, or ides, was always reckoned unfortunate ; but 
he does not know for what reason, unless that he finds the great 
overthrow at Cannx to have happened on such a day. 

^ Lib. 2. Od. 13. y Fist. 1. vers. 53. » Noct. Attic lib. 5. cb«p. 17. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 

OF THE KALENDSy NONES, AND IDES. ' 

THE way the Romans used to reckon the days of their montlis 
was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus began his months 
always upon tlie first day of the moon, and waft followed in this by 
-the authors of the other accounts, to avoid tlie altering of the im* 
moveable feasts. Therefore, every new moon, one of the inferior 
priests used to assemble the people in the capito), and call over as 
many days as there were between that and the nones ; and so from 
the old word calo, or the Greek jt«xt#, to call, the first of these days 
had the name of Kalends, But we must remember, that this cus- 
tom of calling the days continued no longer than the year of the ci- 
ty 450, when C. Flavius, the Curule-JEdile, ordered the fasti, or 
kalendar, to be set up in public places, that every body might know 
the difference of times, and the return of the festivals.* 

The nones were so called, because they reckoned nine days from 
the ides. 

The ides were generally about the middle of ^he month, and then 
we may derive the word from iduare, an obsolete verb signifying to 
divide. 

The kalends were always fixed to the first day of every month, 
but the nones and the ides in four months were on different days 
than in the other eight. For March, May, July, and October, had 
si^ nones a-piece, the other only four. Therefore, in the first, the 
nones were the 7th, and the ides tlie 15th ; in the last, the nones 
the 5th, and the ides the 13th. 

In reckoning these, they always went backwards, thus, January 
1, was the first of the kalends of January: December SI, Prid. 
Kal. Jan. ; Decemb. 30, Terlio Kd. Jan. and so on to the 13th, 
and that was Idus Decembris; and then the 12th Piid. Idtmm Dt 
cernb.} the 11th, TerHo Idtatm Decemb. and so on to the 5th day, 
and that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th, Prid. Nona 
rum Decemb.; the third, Tertio Non* Decemb.; the second, Quar 
to Non. Decemb. ; and the first Kalenda Decemb. 

We must observe, that when we meet with Kalendis Nonas, or 
Idu8 in the accusative case, the proposition ante is always under- 
stood : As tertio Kalendas, Idu$, or Nonas, is the same as tertio dit 
ante EM* Non. or Idus. 

* Ut. lib. 5. chap. 4^ 8cc 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MOST REMARKABLE FESTIVALS OF THE ROMANS, AS THEt 
STAND IN THE KALENDER. 

THE kalends, or the first day of January, was noted for the en- 
tering of the magistrates on their office ; and for the wishing of good 
fortune, and sending presents to one another among friends.^ - 

The ninth (or quint. Id.) was the feast of the Agonaliai instituted 
by Numa Pompilius, in honour of Janus, and attended with the 
«>Mrfc, the solemn exercises and combats ; whence, in Ovid's judg- 
ment,« it took its name. . 

The eleventh (or tert. id,) was the feast of the.Carmcn]fa/fa, in 
memory of Carmenta, Evander's mother. 

February the fifteenth, or the fifteenth of the kafends of March, 
was the feast of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made their wild 
procession,*^ which has been described before. 

February the eleventh, or the third of the isles, was the Fer^dia, 
or feast in honour of the ghosts ; when people carried some little 
sort of offering to the graves of their deceased friends. Ovid gives 
us so handsome an account of it, that we must not pass it by : 

JEst honor et tutnuiis / unimat piacare patemtu, 

Parvaque in extructaa munera ferre pyrcu ,• 
Parvapctiint tnaiiea .- pietas pro divite ^"ata est 
Jaimere / non avicfc* Styx habet inia Deos / 
Tegula porrectis satis est veUtta coronis, 

£:it sparsat Jrugesj parvaque mica saiis^ 

Tombs have their honours too : Our parents crave 
Some slender presents to adorn their grave. 
Slender the present which the ghosts we owe ; 
Those powers observe not what we g^ve, but how ; 
No greedy souls disturb the happy seats below ; 
They only ask a tile with garlands crown'd. 
And fruit and salt to scatter on the ground. 

The day after the feralia was the Charistia, or Festival of Love, 
when all the relations in every family met together and had a feast. 

On the 2£d or 23d (according to the different length of this 
month) were the Terminalia sacred to Terminius, the guardian of 
boundaries and land-marks ; on which they now offered to him cakes 
and fruits, and sometimes sheep and swine, notwithstanding the 
ancient prohibition of bloody sacrifices in this case ; the reason of 

t Ovid. Fast. 1. V. 7U * Idem, 2. v. 267, &0. 

<^ Idem, lib. 1. < Ibid. 533, aiG. 
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which pr^hiUAion Plutarch^ suppodes to haYebetB* lest tfaej ghould 
vioUte the tokens of peace and agreement, by staining them with 
blood. 

The kalends of March was the MatranoHoy a feast kept by the 
Roman matrons to the honour of Mars ; to whom they though| 
themselves obliged for the happiness of bearing good children ; a 
favour whidi he first conferred on his own mistress, Rhea.* 

This feast was the subject of Horace's ode, 

Martii% cacUbi quid t»g tvt Caiendit iStc. 

On the same day began the solemn feast of the Salii, and their 
procession with the ancylia, which have been spoken of before. 

The ides of March was the feast of Anna Perenna ; in honour 
either of the sister of Dido, who fled into Italy to i^neas ; or of one 
Anna an old gentlewoman, that, in a great dearth at Rotne, for some 
time furnished the common people with com out of her own store. 
The celebration of this day consisted in drinking and feasting largely 
among friends. The common people met for this purpose in the fields 
near the Tiber, and building themselves booths and arbours, kept 
the day with all manner of sports and jollity ; wishing one another 
to live as many years as they drank cups.*" 

The same day was, by a decree of the senate, ordered to be called 
Farriddium, for the murder of Julius Caesar, which happened on 
it.^ Appian, in his second book, tells us of a very different law that 
Dolabella the consul would have preferred upon this occasion; and 
that was, to have the day called ever after, NcUalU urbis, the birth- 
day of the city; as if ^eir liberty had revived upon the death of 
Cxsar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the kalends of April, began the 
QmnqucUrus, or Quinquatria, the feast of Minerva, continuing five 
days. It was during this solemnity, that the boys and girls used to 
pray to the goddess for wisdom and learning, of which she had the 
patronage ; to which custom Juvenal alludes : 

Eloqurum etfamam Demotthenii aut Cicerot^U 
lucjpit optartt ct (oiii quirifuturibut opuu.i 
To nvai Tully or Demo«tb«ne8, 
Begins io wish in Uie Qusnquatrian daj^s. 
And wishes all the feast.—— — 

At ^e same time the youths carried their masters their fee oi* 
present, termed Minerval, 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the kalends of May, was the Cerea- 
lia, or feast of Ceres, in which solemnity the chief actors were liie 
women. No person that mourned was allowed to bear a part in this 

' Quxst.Hom ^ Ibid. v. 523, &c. 

« Ovid. Fast. 3. v. 233. * Suelon. in JuU chap. 88. i Stt 10. 
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service ; and therefore it is very remarkable, that, upon the defeat at 
Cannae, there was such an nniyersal grief in the city, that the anni- 
versary feast of Ceres was forced to be omitted •'' 

April the 21st, or the 11th of the kalends of May, was the PaHlia, 
or feast of Pales, the goddess of shepherds. This is sometimes called 
Parilia a pariendo, because prayers were now made for the fruitful- 
ness of the sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious course of superstition 
tiiat the shepherds ran through upon this day: They always contri- 
ved to have a great feast at night; and, when most of them were 
pretty merry, they concluded all with dancing over the fires that they 
made in the field with heaps of stubble.^ 

The same day was called Urbia NatalU, being the day on which 
the city was built.*" 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the kalends of May, was the Bobiga- 
Ka, a feast of the goddess Hobiga, or the god Rob^us, who took care 
to keep off the- mildew and blasting from the com, and fruit." 

April the 27th, or the 5th of the kalends of May, was the IhraHot 
or feast of Flora, the goddess of flowers, ° when the public sports 
were celebrated that will be hereafter described.' 

In the remaining part of the year, we meet with no festival of ex- 
traordinary note, except the Popiifugium and the Saturnalia. 

The original of the famous Nwise Caproiina, or Popl^gium, is 
doubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common opinions. 
First, because Romulus disappeared on that day, when an assembly 
being held iu the Palus Caprea, or goats-marsh, on a sudden hap- 
pened a most wonderful tempest, accompanied with terrible thunder 
and other unusual disorders in the air. The common people fled 
all away to secure themselves, but, after the tempest was over, 
could never find their king.'^ ^ 

Or else from Caprificus a wild fig-tree, because in the Gallic war, 
a Roman virgin, who was prisoner in the enemy's camp, taking the 
opportunity when she saw them one night in a disorder, got up into 
a wild fig-tree, and holding out a lighted torch toward the city, gave 
the Romans a signal to fall on ; which they did with such good suc- 
cess as to obtain a considerable victory.' 

The original of the Saturnalia^ as to the time, is unknown ; Ma- 
crobius assuring us, that it was celebrated in Italy, long before the 
building of Rome y the story of Saturn, in whose honour it was kept, 
every body is acquainted with. Ad to the manner of the solemnity, 

» Liv. lib. 22. P See book v. cjiap. 7. 

' 0\i<i JVst. ▼.4.721, &c. *i Plutarch, in Romulo. 

»Ih».!. V SU6. ' Plutarch, in Romulo, et in Camillo. 

» Ibid. V. 901. • Ibid. ?. 943. • Mjicpob. S«tum. lib. 1. chtp. 7. 
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bdddes the sacrifices and other parts of public worship, there were 
several lesser observations worth our notice: As, first, the liberty 
now allowed to servants to be free and merry with their masters, so 
often alluded to in authors. It is probable this was done in memory 
of the liberty enjoyed in the golden age under Saturn, before the 
names of servant and master were known to the world. Besides this 
they sent presents to one another among friends ; no war was to be 
proclaimed, and no offender executed ; the schools kept a vacation^ 
and nothing but mirth and freedom was to be met with in the city. 
They kept at first only one day, the 14th of the kalends of January; 
but the number was afterwards increased to three, four, five, and 
some say seven days.^ 

( Lips. Sstumal. lib. 1. cbap, S, 
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OF THE CIVIL GOVERNMEKT OF THE ROXANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE GENERAL DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

ROMULUS, as soon as his city was tolerably well filled with in- 
habitants, made a distinction of the people according to honour and 
quality ; giving the better sort the name of Patres^ or Fatricih and 
the rest the common title of Plebeii. To bind the two degrees more 
firmly together, he recommended to the Patricians some of the Ple- 
bians to protect and countenance ; tlie former being styled PairanU 
and the latter Clientes. The patrons were always their clients coun- 
sellors in difficult cases, their advocates in judgements ; in short, their 
advisers and overseers in all affairs whatever. On the other side, the 
clients faithfully served their patrons, not only paying them all ima- 
ginable respect and defference, but, if occasion required, assisting 
them with money towards the defraying of any extraordinary charges. 
But afterwards, when the state grew rich and great, though all other 
good offices continued between them, yet it was thought a dishonour- 
able thing for the better sort to take any money of tlieir inferiors.' 

The division of the people into the three distinct orders of Sena- 
tors, Knights, and Commons, took its rise about the time of Tar- 
quin's expulsion. The senators were such persons as had been pro- 
moted to sit in the supreme council of state, either out of the nobili- 
ty or commons. If out of the latter order, they had the honour of a 
gold ring, but not of a horse kept at the public charge; as Manutius 
hath nicely observed. The knights were such persons as were al- 
lowed a gold ring and a horse at the public charge. The commons 
were all the rest of the people besides these two orders, including 
not only the inferior populace, but such of the nobility too as had 
not yet been elected senators, and such of the gentry as had not a 
complete knight's estate : For persons were admitted into the two 
higher ranks according to their fortunes ; one that was worth eight 
hundred sestertia, was capable of being chosen a senator ; one that 

* Vide Dionys. lib. 2, Liv. lib. 1. Plutarch, in Romulo. 
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had foar hnndred, might be taken into the equestrian order. Au- 
gustus afterwards altered the senatorian estate to twelve hundred 
sesterces ; but the equestrian continued the same. 

The three common terms by which the knights are mentioned in 
Roman autiiors, are Eques, Equestiis ordinis, and Equestri hco no- 
tU9 ; the two former of which are, in all respects, the very- same. 
But the Utter is properly applied to those Eqtdtes whose fathers 
mere indeed of the same order, but had never reached the senatori- 
an dignity 5 for, if their fathers had been senators, they would have 
been said to have been bom of the senatorian, and not of the eques- 
trian rank«* 

When we find the Optimates and the Populares opposed in au- 
thors, we must suppose the former to have been those persons of 
what rank soever, who stood up for the dignity of the chief magis- 
trates, and the rigorous grandeur of the state ; and who cared not if 
the inferior members suffered for the advancement of the command- 
ing powers. The latter we must take likewise for those persons of 
what rank soever, who courted the favour of the commons, by en- 
couraging them to sue for greater privileges, and to bring things 
nearer to a level. For it would be unreasonable to make the same 
distinction between these parties, as Sigoniu» and others lay down^ 
" that the Populares were those who endeavoured by their words 
and actions to ingratiate themselves with the multitude ; and the 
Optimates those who so behaved themselves in all affairs, as to make 
their conduct approved by every good man." This explication agrees 
much better with the sound of the words, than with the sense of the 
things ; for at this rate the Optimates and the Populares will be only 
other terms for the virtuous and the vicious ; and it would be equals 
ly hard in such large divisions of men, to acknowledge one side to 
have been wholly honest, and to affirm the other to have been entire- 
ly wicked. I know that this opinion is built on the authority of Ci- 
cero; but if we look on him not only as a prejudiced person, but as 
an orator too, we shall not wonder, that in distinguishing the two 
parties, he gave so infamous a mark to the enemies' side, and so ho- 
nourable a one to his own. Otherwise the murderers of Csesar (who 
were the Optimates) must pass for men of the highest probity ; and 
the followers of Augustus (who were of the opposite faction) must 
seem in general a pack of profligate knaves. It would therefore be 
a much more moderate judgment, to found the difference ratlier on 
policy, than on morality; rather on the principles of government, 
than of religion and private duty. 

There is another common division of the people into Nobiles,Novi, 

^ Vide P. Manut.de Civ, Rom. p. 5, 
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and Ignobiles, taken from the right of using pictures, or statues ; an 
honour only allowed to such whose ancestors or themselves had 
bom some Curule office, that is» had been Curule-.£dile, Censor, 
Praetor, or Consul. He that had the pictures or statue^ of his ances<r 
tors, was termed Nobilis ; he that had only his owp, Novus ; he that 
had neither, Ignobilis. So that Jus imaginis was much the same 
thing among them, as the right of bearing a coat of arms among us ; 
and their Notms Homo is equivalent to Qur upstart gentleman. 

For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nobiles, because 
no person, unless of that superior rank, could bear any Curule of- 
fice. Hence, in many places of Livy, Sallust, and other authors^ 
we find Nobilitas used for the Patrician order, and so opposed to 
Plebs. But in after times, when the commons obtained a right of 
enjoying those Curule honours, they by the same means procured 
the title of Nobiles, and left it to their posterity.*^ 

Such persons as were free of the city, are generally distinguished 
into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were such as had 
been born free, and of parents that bad been always free. The Li- 
bertini were the children of such as had been made free. Liberti, 
such as had been actually made free themselves. 

The two common ways of conferring freedom were by testament, 
and by manumission. A slave was said to be free by testament, 
when his master, in consideration of his fiiithful service, had left 
him free in his last will : of which custom we meet with abundance 
of examples in every historian. 

This kind t)f Liberti had the title of Orcini, because their masters 
were gone to Orcus. In allusion to which custom, when, after the 
murder of Julius Cssar, a great number of unworthy persons had 
thrust themselves into the senate, without any just pretensions, they 
were merrily distinguished by the term of SeruOores Orcini.* 

The ceremony of manumission was thus performed : the slave was 
brought before the Consul, and in after times, before the Praetor, by 
his master, who, laying his hand upon his servant's head, said to the 
Praetor, Hunc hofmnemliberume$8e volo; and with that, let him go 
out of his hand, which they termed inuinu emiilere. Then the Prae- 
tor, laying a rod called vincUcta upon his head, said, Dico earn libe- 
rum €88e, more Quiritum Hence Persius : 

Vindictd poitqttam meut ^ Pryttore rectui. 

After this the Lictor, taking the rod out of the Praetor's hand, 
struck the servant several blows on the head, face, and back ; and no- 
thing now remained but ^to donari, to receive a cap in token of li- 

^ Vide Sigon. de Jur. Civ. Bom. lib. 2. cbap. 30. ' Suetoa. in O^tAV. chap. S$. 
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berty> and to have lii» name entered in the common roll of freemen, 
with the reason of his obtaining that favour. 

There was a third way of bestowing freedom, which we do not so 
often meet ¥nith in authors ; it was when a slave, by the consent and 
approbation of his master, got his name to be inserted in the censor's 
roll ; such a man was called liber censu ; as the two already men- 
ti<m6d were liber teatamento, and Hber manumissione. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SENATE. 

THE chief council of ^tate, and as it were the body of magistrates, 
%vas the Senate ; which, as it has been generally reckoned the foun- 
dation and support of the Roman greatness, so it was one of the 
earliest constitutions in the republic ; for Romulus first chose out a 
hundred persons of the best repute for birth, wisdom, and integrity 
of manners, to assist him in the management of affairs, with the name 
of Senatores, or Patres, from their age and gravity, (vel setate, vel 
curse simUittidine, Patres (tppellabcmtur, says Sallust:) a title as ho- 
nourable, and yet as Httle subject to envy, as could possibly have 
been pitched upon. After the admission of the Sabines into Rome, 
an equal number of that nation were joined to the former hundred.* 
And Tarquinius Priscus, upon his first succession to the crown, to 
ingratiate himself with the commons, ordered another hundred to 
be selected out of that body, for an addition to the Senate,^ which 
before had been always filled with persons of the higher ranks. Sylla 
the dictator made them up above four hundred; Julius Caesar nine 
hundred ; and, in the time of the second triumvirate, they were 
above a thousand ; no distinction being made with respect to merit 
or quality. But this disorder was afterwards rectified by Augustus, 
and a reformation made in the senate, according to the old consti- 
tution.' 

The right of naming senators belonged at first to the kings ; after- 
wards the consuls chose, and referred them to the people for their 
approbation ; but, at last, the censors engrossed the whole privilege 
of conferring this honour. He that stood first in the censor's roll, 
had the honourable title of Princeps SenaiOs;*' yet the chief magis- 

• Dionys. lib. 2. s Sueton. in August, cfiap. 25. 

< Idem, lib. 3. J» A. Ckll lib. 3. chap. 18. 
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tratea as the consuls, dictator, ^c. wert aLwajs his avperiora in the 
house. 

Besides the estate of eight hundred, or, after Augustas, of twelve 
hundred sestertia, no person was capable of this dignity, but one 
who had already borne some magistracy in the commonwealth. And 
that there was a certain age (even in later times) required, is plain, 
from the frequent use uf sUat smatoria in authors. Die Cassius 
positively limits it to five and twenty/ which was the soonest time 
any one could have discharged the Quaetorship, the first office of any 
considerable note ; yet we meet with very many persons promoted 
to this order, without any consideration had to their years ; as it 
usually happened in all other honours whatever. 

As to the general title of Patres Conscripti given them in authors, 
it was taken as a mark of distinction, proper to those senators who 
were added to Romulus's hundred either by Tarquinius Priscus, or 
by the people upon the establishment of the commonwedth ; but in 
after times, all the number were promiscuously styled Patrett and 
Patres ComcripUJ 

We may take a farther view of the senators, considered all to- 
gether, as a council or body. 

The magistrates, who had the power of assembling the senators, 
were only the Dictator, the Consuls, the Fretors, the Tribunes of the 
Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordinary accounts, the 
same privilege was allowed to the Tribuni militwn, invested with 
consular power, and to the Decemvirs, created for the regulating 
the laws ; and to the other magistrates chosen upon some unusual 
occasion. In the first times of the state, they were called together 
by a public crier ; but when the city grew larger, an edict was pub- 
lished to command their meeting.^ 

The places where they assembled were only such as had been ^- 
mally consecrated by the Augurs, and most commonly within the 
city ; only they made use of the temple of Bellona without the walls, 
for the giving audience to foreign ambassadors, and to such provin- 
cial magistrates as were to be heard in open senates before they en- 
tered the city ; as when they petitioned for a triumph, and the like 
cases. Pliny too has a very remarkable observation, that whenever 
the Augurs reported that '< an ox had spoke/' which we often meet 
with among the ancient prodipes, the innate was presently to sit «u^ 
dio, or in the open air.* 

i Lib. 52. •» p. Manut de Senat. Rom. 

j P. Mamit. de Sctwt. and C. Sigon. • Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 8. cl)ap. 45, 
dc Antiq. Jur. C. R. • 
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As for the time of their sitting, we must have recourse to the 
common distinction of senatus Ugitimus, and aenatua indictus. 

The former was when the senate met of course, upon such days a3 
the laws or custom obliged them to. These .were the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides in every month, till the time of Augustus, who con- 
fined them to the Kalends and Ides. In the months of September 
and October, bj an order of the same emperor, the senators were 
dischai|;ed from their necessary attendance ; except so many of them 
as made a quorum, a number sufficient by law to despatch business ; 
and therefore all that time they drew lots for their appearance or 
excuse, as Suetonius informs us. We may observe from the same 
author, that the Ides of March (called Parricidium, from the murder 
of Julius Caesar, which happened on it) was particularly excepted : 
and a decree passed, that the senate should never meet on that day 
for the future." 

Seruaus indicius, was a senate called for the despatch of any bu* 
fliness upon any other day; except the Dies comUiales, when the 
senatcH^ were obliged to be pr^ent at the Comiiia. 

As soon as the senate was set, the consul, or other supreme magis- 
trate> in the first place, performed .some divine service, and then 
proposed the business to the house ; both which actions diey called 
rrferre ad ^euatu/m. 

When he had opened the cause, he went round in order (begin- 
ing with the prmcq^s aenatiLs, and the designed consuls) and asked 
every body's opinion ; upon which, all that pleased stood up, and 
gave their judgment upon the point. 

It is very remarkable, that when any senator was asked his opinion, 
he had the privilege of speaking as long as he pleased, as well about 
other concerns as about the matter in hand ; and therefore, when 
any particular member had a design to hinder the passing of any 
decree, it was a common practice to protract his speech until it 
was too late to make any determination in the house. 

When as many as thought fit had given their judgments at large, 
the supreme magistrate made a short report of their several opinions ; 
and then, in order to passing their decree, ordered the senators to 
divide, one party to one side of the house, and the opposite to the 
other. The number being now told, the major part determined the 
case ; and a Senatus conaultum was accordingly wrote by the ]mb* 
lie notaries at the feet of the chief magistrate, being subscribed by 
the principal members that promoted it. 

"» In Ocuv. chitp. 35. • P. Bfannt. de Senat. Rom. 

■> Id. in.ful.C3a1. cluip. 88. 

17 
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But in cases of little concern, or such as required expedition, the 
formalitj of asking opinions and debating the business was laid aside, 
and a decree passed upon the bare division of the house, and the 
counting of the numl>ers on both sides. This was called Smatug- 
consuitum per discessionem factum $ the former simplj Senatus- 
consultum.^ 

Julius Capitolinus speaks of a sort of Smatu9-con9uUa, not de- 
scribed by any other: which he calls SemdM-comulta tacita; and 
tells us they were made in reference to afi&irs of great secrecy, 
without the admittance of the very public servants : but all the bu- 
siness was done by the senators themselves, after the passing of an 
oath of secrecy, until their design shotild be effected. « 

There were several things that might hinder the passing of a de- 
cree in senate ; as in case of an intercession or interposing. This 
was commonly put in practice by the tribunes of the commons, who 
reckoned it their privilege ; but it might be done too by any ma- 
gistrate. of equal authority with him that proposed the business to 
the house ; or else when the number required by law for the passing 
of any bill was not present; for that there was such a fixed number 
is very evident, though nothing of certainty can be determined any 
farther about it. 

In both these cases, the opinions of the major part of the senators 
was not called Senatus-consultum^ but JiuthorUas senatAs ; their 
judgment, not their command ; and signified little, unless it was 
afterwards ratified and turned into a SenatuS'ConsuUum^ as usually 
happened. Yet we must have a care of taking AuUumtas senar- 
tks in this sense, every time we meet with it in authors. For un- 
less, at the same time, there be mention made of an intereessiOf 
it is generally to be understood as another term for a Senatus-cm- 
suUttm^ and so Tully fr^uently uses it. Sometimes both the 
names are joined together ; as the usual inscription of the decrees 
was in these initialletters, S. C. A.t. e. ScmUus-ConstUli-AiUhorUas. 

Besides these two impediments, a decree of senate could not pass 
after sun-set, but was deferred till another meeting. 

All along, till the year of the city 304, the written decrees were 
in the custody of the consul, who might dispose of them as he thought 
proper, and either suppress or preserve them : But then a law pass- 
ed, that they should be carried always for the future to the JEdiles 
pkbist to be laid up in the temple of Ceres :* Yet we find, that after- 
wards they were for the most part preserved in the public treasury.' 

P P. Manul. di Sen. • Liv. lib. 3. 

"J Jul. Cttpit. in Gurdian. f Cicer, Philip. 5. Sueton. in August 

* P. Manut. de Sen. Tacil. Anna!. 3. 
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It may be farther observed, tliat besides the proper senators, any 
magistrates might come into the house during their honour, and they 
who had bore any cunile office, after its expiration. But then none 
of those who came into the house purely upon account of their ma- 
gistracy were allowed the privilege of giving their judgements upon 
any matter, or being numbered among the persons who had votes. 
Yet they tacitly expressed their mind, by going over to those sena- 
tors whose opinions they embraced ; and upon this account they had 
the name of Senalores Pedariu 

Hiis gave occasion to the joke of Laberius the Mimic, 

Captii tine iitigud pedaria ictUentia est 

There was an old custom too, in the commonwealth, that the sons 
of senators might come into the house, and hear the proceedings. 
This, after it had been abrogated by a law, and long diaused, was 
at last revived by Augustus, who in order to the bringing in the 
young noblemen the sooner to the management of affairs, ordered 
that any senator's son, at the time of putting on the toga virilis, 
should have the privilege of using the latus clavus, and of coming 
into the senate." 



CHAPTER 111. 

OF THE GENERAL DIVISION OF THE MAGISTRATES, AND OF 
THE CANDIDATES FOR OFFICES. 

NOT to speak of the different forms of government which obtain- 
ed among the Romans, or to decide the case of pre-eminency be- 
tween them, we may in the next place take a short view of the chief 
magistrates under them all. Of those we meet with many general 
divisions ; as, in respect of time, Magistratus ordinani and extra- 
ordinarii; with a reference to the persons, Patricii, Plebeii, and 
JkRxti} from their quality, MajoreSy and Minores; from their man- 
ner of appearing in public, Curules and Nan-curtdes ; and lastly, 
from the place of their residence, Urbani, and ProvindaUa.^ If we 
would pitch upon the clearest and the most compendious metliod, 
we must rank them according to the last distinction, and describe 
in order the most remarkable of the civil offices at home and abroad. 
But it will be expected, that we first give some account of the per- 
sons that stood candidates for these honours. They borrowed the 
name of Candidati from the toga Candida, in which they were haWt- 
« Soeton. in August, chap. S8. * Ltpsius de Mugistrat. 
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cd at the time their appearing for a place. They ^orc this loose 
gow^ open and oingirded, without any close garment under; which 
some interpret a» done with design to avoid any suspicion the peo- 
ple might have of bnbery and corruption; but Plutarch* thinks it 
was either to promote their interest the better, by suing in such an 
humble habit; or else, that sue!) as had received wounds in the ser- 
vice of their country might the more easily demonstrate those to- 
kens of their country and fidelity; a very powerful way of moving 
the affections of the people. But he disallows the reason above men* 
tioned, because this custom prevailed in Rome many ages before 
gifts and presents had any influence on the public suffrages ; a mis* 
ehief to which he attributed, in a great measure, the ruin of the 
commonwealth. 

They declared tlieir pretensions generally about a year before the 
election ; all which time was spent in gaining and securing of fnends. 
For this purpose they used all the arts of popularity, making their 
circuits round the city very often ; whence the phrase ambire ma- 
gistraium had its rise. In their walks, they took the meanest per- 
sons by the hands ; and not only used the more familiar terms of fa- 
ther, brother, fHend, and the like, but called them too by their own 
proper names. In this service, they had usually a nomenclator or 
monitor, to assist them, who whispered everybody's name in their 
ears. For though Plutarch tells us of a law which forbade any can- 
didate to make use of a prompter; yet at the same time he observes, 
that Cato th^ younger was tJie only person who conformed to it, dis- 
charging the whole business by the help of his own memory.* 

They had reason to be very nice and cautious in the wliole method 
of their address and canvass ; for an affront, or perhaps a jest, put 
upon the most inconsiderable fellow, who was master of a vote, might 
sometimes be so far resented by the mob, as to turn the election an- 
other way. There is a particular story told of Scipio Nasica, which 
may confirm this remark. When he appeared for the place of Cu- 
mle-i&dile, and was making his circuit to increase his party, he 
lighted upon an honest plain country-man, who was come to town 
to ^ve his vote among the rest, and finding, as he shook him by the 
hand, that the flesh was very hard and callous, 'pr'ythee friend/ 
(says he) ' do'st use to walk on thy hands ?* The clown was so far 
from being pleased with this piece of wit, that he complained of the 
affront, and lost the gentieman the honour which he sued for. 

Such persons as openly favoured their designs, have been distin- 
guished by the names of aaluiatores, deditctores, and sectaiorBSJ The 

w In Coriolan. V Roiin. bb. 7, tb^ 8. 

* Phit. in Cantone Uticens. 
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Arst sort only paid their compliments to them at their lodgings in 
the morning ; and then took their leare. The second waited upon 
them from thence as far as the Forum. The last composed their 
retinue through the whole circuit. Pliny has obliged us with a 
farther remark, that not only the person who stood for an office, but 
sometimes too the most considerable men of their party, went about 
in the same formal manner, to beg voices in their behalf; and there- 
fore, when he would let us know his great diligence in promoting 
the interest of one of his friends, he makes use of the same phrases 
which are commonly applied to the candidates themselves ; as, am- 
hire domoa, prensare amicos, eircumire staiionea^* S^. 

The proceedings in the elections will fall more properly undor 
the account of the assemblies where they were managed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE CONSULS. 



THE consular office began upon the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
in the year of the city 344. There are several derivations given of 
the word: That of Cicero, it consuiendo,^ is generally followed. 
Their power was at first the same ts that of the kings, restrained 
only by plurality of persons and shortness of time ; therefore TuUy 
calls it regum imperium,^ and regia poieataa,'^ In war they com- 
nianded in chief over citizens and associates ; nor were they less 
absolute in peace, having the government of the senate itself, which 
they assembled or dismissed at their pleasure. And though their 
authority was very much impaired, first by the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, and afterwards upon the establishment of the empire ; yet the v 
were still employed in consulting the senate, administering justice, 
managing public games, and the like ; and had the honour to charac- 
terize the year by their own names. 

At the first institution, this honour was confined to the nobility ; 
but in the year of the city 387, the commons obtained the privilege 
<)f having one of their own body always an associate in this office. 
Sometimes indeed the populace were so powerful, as to have both 

« Plin. Epiit. Kb. 2. ep. 9, »» Ibid. 

* Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. * Idem, de IViiiione CoMul»lu«. 
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consuls chosen out of their order ; but generally speaking one was 
a nobleman, and the other a commoner. 

No person was allowed to sue for this o£Bce, unless he was present 
at the election and in a private station ; which gave occasion to the 
civil wars between Pompey and Caesar, as has been already observ- 
ed. The common age required in the candidates was forty-two 
years. This Cicero himself acquaints us with, if we allow a little 
scope to his way of speaking, when he says that Alexander the 
Great, dying in his thirty-third year, came ten years short of the 
consular age.' But sometimes the people dispensed with the law, 
and the emperors took very little notice of the restraint. 

The time of the consuls' government, before Julius Caesar, was 
always a complete year ; but he brought up a custom of substituting 
consuls at any time for a month or more, according as he pleased. 
Yet the consuls, who were admitted the first of January, denomi- 
nated the year, and had the title of Ordinarii ; the others being 
styled SuffeUu^ 

The chief ornaments and marks of their authority were the white 
robe edged with purple, called Prmttxta; which in after times they 
changed for the Toga Pahnata^ or Ptc/a, before proper only to such 
person^ as had been honoured with a triumph; and th^ twelve Lie- 
tors, who went before one of them one month and the other the next, 
carrying the Fasces and Securis, which, though Valerius Poplicola 
took away from the Fasces, yet it was soon after added again. 

Their authority was equal ; only in some smaller matters he had 
the precedency, according to the Valerian law, who was oldest; 
and he> according to the Julian law, who had most children. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE DICTATOR AND HIS MASTER OF HORSE. 

THE office of Dictator was of very early original ; for the Latins 
entering into a confederacy against Rome to support Tarquin's cause 
after his expulsion, the senate were under great apprehensions of 
danger, by reason of the difficulty they found in procuring levies to 
oppose them : While the poorer commons, who had been forced to 
run themselves into debt with the Patricians, absolutely refused to 
list themselves, unless an order of senate might pass for a general 

^ Ciceron. Philip. 3. < Dio. lib. 43. Sueton. in Julio, chap. 76, &c 
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remission. Now the power of life and death being lately taken from 
the consuls by the Valerian law, and liberty given for an appeal 
from them to the people, they could not compel any body to take 
up arms. Upon this account they found it necessary to create a 
magistrate, who for six months should rule with absolute authority, 
even above the laws themselves. The first person pitched upon for 
tliis honour, was Titus Largius Flavins, about A. U. C. 253, or 255 J 
The supreme officer was called Dictator, either because he was 
dictus, named of the consul, or else from liis dictating and com- 
manding what should be done.* Though we sometimes meet with 
the naming of a dictator upon a smaller account, as the holding the 
Comitia for the election of consuls, the celebration of public games, 
the fixing the nail upon Jove's temple (which they called clavum 
pangere, and which was used in the times of primative ignorance, 
to reckon the number of the years, and in the times of latter super- 
stition, for the averting or driving away pestilences ^and seditions) 
and the like ; yet the true and proper Dictator was he who had been 
invested with this honour upon tlie occasion of dangerous war, sedi- 
tion, or any such emergency as required a sudden and absolute 
command ;•» and therefore he was not chosen with the usual ibrmali- 
ties, but only named in the night, vivd voce, by the consul,' and con- 
firmed by the divination from birds.J The time assigned for the du- 
ration of the office was never lengthened, except out of mere neces- 
sity; and as for the perpetual Dictatorships of Sylla and Julius Cx- 
sar, they are confessed to have been notoiious violations of the laws 
of their country. There were two other confinements which the dic- 
tator was obliged to observe. First, he was never to stir out of Italy, 
for fear he should take advantage of the distance of the place to at- 
tempt any thing against the common liberty.^ Besides this, he was 
always to march on foot ; only, upon account of a tedious or sudden 
expedition, he formerly asked leave of the people to ride.* But set- 
ting aside these restraints, his power was most absolute. He might 
proclaim war, levy forces, lead them out, or disband them, without 
any consultation had with the senate : he could punish as he pleas- 
ed; and from his judgment lay no appeal ;"* at least not till in later 
times. To make the authority of his charge more awful, he had al- 
ways twenty-four bundle of rods, and as many axes, carried before 
him in public, if we will believe Plutarch-* and Polybius ;« though 

^ Dionys. Anliq. lib. 5. Uv. lib. 2. ^ Dio. Hist. lib. 36. 

R Ibid. * Plut, in Fab. Max. 

*» Lips, tie MagUlrat. chap. 17. "" Diouy*. Aiitiq. lif). «. 

* Liv. lib. 4. " In Fi*b. Mux. 

' Cicero dc Leg. fib. 3 " Hist. lib. 3. 
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Livy attributes the first rise of tiiis custom to Sjla.» Nor Was he 
only invested with the joint authority of both of the consuls (whence 
the Grecians called him Ai^tfwm^i, or douUe consul :) but during his 
administration, all other magistrates ceased, except the tribunes, 
and left the whole government in his hands.'^ 

This office had the repute to be the only safeguard of die common- 
wealth in times of danger, four hundred years together ; till Sylk 
and Csesar converted it into a tyranny, and rendered the very name- 
odious. Upon the murder of the latter, a decree passed in the se- 
nate, to forbid the use of it upon any account whatsoever for iht 
future.' 

The first thing the Dictator did was to choose a Magister Equi- 
,tumy or master of the horse, (he himself being in ancient times, by 
a more general name, termed Magister PoptUi) w1h> was to be his 
lieutenant-general of the army, but could act nothing without his 
express order. Yet in the war with hanibal, when the slow proceed- 
ing of Fabius Maximus created a suspicion in the commons, they 
voted, that Minutius, his master of the horse, should have an equal 
authority with Fabius, and be, as it were, another Dictator.* The 
like was afterwards practised in the same war upon the defeat at 
Cannae, when the Dictator, M. Junius, being with the army, Fabius 
Buteo was chosen a second Dictator at Rome, to create new sena- 
tors for the supplying of their places who had been killed in tiie 
battle ; though as soon as ever the ceremony was over, he immediate- 
laid down his command, and acted as a private person.^ ' 

There was another expedient used in case of extreme emergency, 
much like this custom of creating a Dictator ; and that was, to invest 
the counsels, sometimes the other chief magistrates, as the Prsetors, * 
Tribunes, 4*c. with an absolute and uncontrolable power. This was 
performed by that short yet full decree of senate, Dent operam con- 
sules, Sfc. ne quid deirimenti capiat respublica : " Let the consuls, 
&c. take care tiiat liie commonwealth suffer no datnage." 

V Kpitom. lib 89. « Ph.tarcli. in Fab. Max. Polybius lib. S. 

^ Pint, in Fab. Max. f Plutarch, ibid. 

'" Dio. lib, 44. Appian. lib. o. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE PRiETORS. 



THE original of this office, instituted in the year of the city 389, 
is owing to two occasions ; partly because the consuls being very 
often wholly taken up witli foreign wars, found the want of some 
person to administer justice in the city ; and partly because the no- 
bility, having lost their appropriation of the consulship, were am- 
bitious of procuring to themselves some new honour in its room."* 
At the first, only one was created, taking his name a prmeundo ; 
and for the same reason most of the old Latins called tlieir c<^m- 
mandersPr^/ore«; and the consuls are supposed to have used that 
title at their first institution. A. U. C. 501 another Praetor was 
added; and then one of them appUeid himself wholly to the pre- 
serving of justice among the citizens, with the name of Fraior Ur- 
bonus ; while the other appointed judges in all matters relating to 
foreigners. But upon the taking in of Sicily and Sardinia, A. U. 
C. 520, two more Praetors were created, to assist the consuls in the 
government of the provinces ; and as many more upon the entire 
conquest of Spain, A. U. C. 551. Sylly increased the number to 
eight; Julius Cssar, first to ten, and then to sixteen; the second 
Triumviri, after an extravagant manner, to sixty-four. 

After this, sometimes we meet with twelve Praetors, sometimes 
sixteen or eighteen : but, in the declension of the empire, they fell 
as low again as three. 

When the number of the Praetors was thus increased, and the 
Qumslionea, or inquirers into crimes, made perpetual, and not com- 
mitted to officers chosen upon such occasions, the Praetor Urbanus 
(and, as Lipsius thinks, the Praetor Peregrinus) undertook the cog- 
nizance of private causes, and the other praetors that of crimes. 
The latter therefore were sometimes called Qusssilores, quia qux- 
rebani de crimine ; the first barely jus dicebal. Here we must ob- 
serve the difference between jus dicere and judicare ; the former 
relates to the Praetor, and signifies no more than the allowing an 
action, and granting judices for determining the controversy ; the 
other is the proper office of the judices allowed by the Praetor, and 
denotes the actual hearing and deciding of a cause.* 

•» lir. lib. T. cirta, princep, ^ P. Manut. de Lrgibus p. 826. 

18 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

' OF THE CENSORS. 

THE Census, or sun ev of Roman citizens and their estates 
(from cemeo, to rate or value), was introduced by Serrius Tullius 
the sixth king, but without the assignment of any particular officer 
to manage it ; and therefore he took the trouble upon himself, and 
made it part of the regal duty. Upon the expulsion of the Tiurquins, 
the business fell to the consuls, and continued in their care, till their 
dominions grew so large as to ^ve them no leisure for its perform- 
ance. Upon this account, it was wholly omitted seventeen years to- 
gether, till A. U. C. 311, when they found the necessity of a new 
magistracy for that employment, and thereupon created two censors : 
Their office was to continue five years, because, every fifth year, the 
general survey of the people used to be performed: But when they 
grew to be the most considerable persons in the state, for fear they 
should abuse their authority, A. U. C. 420, a law passed, by which 
their place was confined to a year and a half; and therefore, for the 
future, though tliey were elected every five years, yet they continued 
to hold the honour no longer than the time prefixed by that law. 

After the second Punic war, they were always created out of such 
persons as had been consuls, though it sometimes happened other- 
wise before. Their station was reckoned more honourable than the 
consulship, though their authority, in matters of state, was not so 
considerable. And the badges of the two officers were the same, 
only that the Censors were not allowed tiie Lictors to walk before 
them, as' the consuls had. 

Lipsius divides the duty of tlie Censors into two heads ; the survey 
of the people, and the censure of manners. As to the former, they 
took an exact account of the estates and goods of every person, 
and accordingly divided the people into their proper clashes and 
centuries. Besides this, they took care of the public taxes, and 
made laws in reference to them. They were inspectors of the pub- 
lic buildings and ways, and defrayed the charges Of such sacrifices 
as were made upon the common account. 

With respect to the latter part of their office, they had the power 
to punish an immorality in any person of what order soever* The 
senators they might expel the house (senatu eficere), which was 
done by omitting such a person when they called over tiie names. 
The Equites they punished by taking away the horse (equumadi- 
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tnere) allowed tbem at the pubHc charge. The comnMma they might 
either remove from a higher tribe {Mbu movere) to a less honourable, 
or quite disable fhen to give their votes in tlie assembliea; or «et a 
fine upon them to be paid to the treasury {in cseriium (abulaa rtferre^ 
et wrariumfaeere,) And sometimes, when a senator, or Ecjues^ had 
been guilty of any notorious irregularity, he suffered tw^ of &e8«i 
punishments, or all three, at once. 

The greatest part of the Censor's public business was performed 
©very ^fch year, when, after the survey of the people, and inquisition 
into their manners, taken anciently in the Forum, and afterwards 
in the Villa PuUioa, the Censors made a solemn lustration, or ex- 
piatory sacrifice,, in the name of all the people* The sacrifice con- 
sisted of a sow, A sheep, and a bull; whence it took tiie name of 
SuaveUmriHa, The ceremony of performing it they called Lwdrum 
condere^ aiMl upoii thia account the apace of five years came to be 
sonified by the word Lu9tfwn, 

It is very remarkaWe, that if one of the Censors died, nobody was 
aubsitutedin hiarotmi .till the next LuBtrwnt and his partner waa 
obliged to quit hi4 office; because the deatbof a Censor happened 
just before the sacking of Rome by tike Gauls, and was ever after 
accounted highly ottxinoua and unfortunate."^ 

This of&c^ cQSitiiined no longer than to the time of the emperors, 
who performjed the same duty at their pleasure ; and the Flavian fa- 
mily, ue. Vespasian and hia s0nsy took a pride (as Mr. Walker- ob- 
serves) to be. called Censors, and put this among their other titles 
upon their coins. Decius the einperor entered on a desigti of restorr 
ingtHe honotir.to a particular miiigiatnite, as heretofore, but without 
any succesa*' t % m' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE QUiESTORS. 

THE original of the Quaestors (a qmerendo, from getting in the 
revenues of the state) Dionysius* and Livy* place about A. U. C. 
S69. Plutarch, indeed, with some small difference, refers their in- 
atitution to the time of Valerius Poplicola, when he allotted the 

« Liy. Ub. 4 chap. 9 Plut ProbL 59. • Lib. 8. 
y Ot Coins and Medals ^ Lib. 3. 

* Trebel. Foil, in fiedo. 
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temple •T Satiirn fin- tiie treasury, (to whioh use it mlwaja served af* 
terwads,) and granted tke people the liberty of chooringtwo young 
men for tbe treaaorers.* This was the whole number at the begin- 
ning; bat afterwards two others were created. A* U. C. S$% to take 
eare of tb^ payment of the armies abroad, of the selling plunder 
asd booty, Sfc. For which purpose they generally accompanied the 
consuls in their expeditions ; and upon this account were distin- 
guished from the other Quaestors, by the name of Peregrimt and gave 
them occasion to assume the title* of Urbam. This number continued 
till the entire contest of Italy ; and then it was i^ain doubled, A^ 
U. C. 439. The four that were now added, had their residence* 
with the Proconsuls an4 Propraetors, in the provinces, where they 
employed themselves in regulatiiig the taxes and customs due Irom 
thence to the state. Sylla the dictator, as Tacitus informs us*^ cre- 
ated twenty Quaestors to fill up the senate ; and Dio« mentions the 
creating of forty by Julius Caesar upon the^ same design. 

The chief offices of the Quaestors were the receiving, lodging, 
and carrying on ambassadors, and the keeping the decrees of senate 
lippointed them by Augustus,'' which beifore had been under the 
care of the i&diles and Tnbuhes. 

From hence came the two offices of ^^nlor Prineipig or Jhtgw^ 
^, called sometimes Ckmdidaius Prineipis, di^ctV^ by Bfisonius,« 
and resembling the office of our secretary of state ; and Qustator 
PaicM, instituted by Constantine the Great ; answering in most 
respects to the place of the lord chancellor amongst us. Perhaps we 
ought not here to make a. distinction of offices; the QumttorB Ctuh 
diddU being honoured by €oMtantiae With the new title of Qumi- 
tores Palatii, and admitted to greater trust and more important bo^ 
siness.'' 

The Quaestorship was the first office any person could bear in the 
commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the age of twenty-four 
or twenty-five years. 

^'Plut. in Poplico). f Dio.Hb. 54. 

^ AnnftK lib. 1. g Select. Amiquttat. lib. 1. chap. 16. 

" Lib. 43. h NoUt. Digaitat. Imp. Orient, chap. T.% 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE TmiBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

THIS office owes its original to a quarrel between the nobility 
and commons, dKmt A. U. C. 260; when the latter making a de- 
fec^n, could not be reduced into order, till they had obtained the 
privilege of choosing some magistrates out of their own body, for the 
defence of ^eir l^rties, and to interpose inall grievances, and im- 
positions offered by tiieir superiors*^ At first only two were elected ; 
but three more were quickly added; and about A. U. C. 297, the 
number was made up to ten, which continued ever after. 

Their authority was extraordinary ; for, though at first they pre* 
tended only to t>e a sort of protectors of the commons, and redres^ers 
of public grievances, yet afterwards they usurped the power of do- 
ing almost whatever they pleased, having the whole populace to 
back and secure tiiem; andiiierefore they assembled the people, 
preferred laws, made decrees, and executed them upon tiie magis- 
trates themselves 'r and sometimes commanded the very consuls to 
be carried to prison ; and were, without question, the authors of far 
greater animosities between the nobles and commons, than they 
were at first created to appease. 

That which gained them the greatest security, was their repute 
fii being saerosaneH, which they confirmed by a law ; so that it was 
reckoned the highest act of impiety to offer them the least injury, or 
so much as to interrupt them when they were speaking. Their in- 
terposing in matters determined bytiie senate, or other magistrates, 
was called Inienesno^ and^as performed by standing up, and pro- 
nouncing only one word, VETO. 

As for the ens^s of their office, they had no Pratexia, Lictors, 
nor Gurule chair; and only a sort of a beadle, whom they called 
viator f ^ent before them. 

Sylla the dictator was the first who dared to put a stop to the en- 
croachments of the Tribunes ; but they soon recovered their old 
power again, till the time of the emperors, who left them very little 
but the name and shadow of magistrates. This they effected by 
several means, but particularly by obliging the people to confer the 
same power and authority on themselves i whence they were said 
to be Dribtmiiid potesiaU donati; for they could not be directly 
TVUnmi^ unless their family bad been Plebeian. 

* Dionys. lib. 9. Li?, lib. 2, &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF THE iEDILES. 



THE commons had no sooner prevailed with the senate to con- 
firm the ofEice of Tribunes, but thej obtained Curtiier the priTil^e 
to choose yearly, out of their own body, two more officers, to assist 
those magistrates in the discharge ef some particular services,-* the 
chief of which was the care of public edifices, whence they borrowed 
iheir name. Rosinus, for distiifction's sake calls them JEiUetPU* 
bis. Besides the duty mentioned above, they had several other 
employments of lesser note ; as to attend on the Tribunes of the 
people, and to judge some inferior causes by their deputation; to 
rectifv the weights and measures, prohibit unlawful games, and die 
like/ 

A. U. C. 389, two more .£diles were elected out of the nolHlity, 
to inspect the public games> They were called Mdiles Cmtiles, 
because they had the honour of using the Sella Curtdis; the name 
of which is generally derived a curru^'^ becauae tliey sat upon it as 
they rode in their chariots ; but Lipsius fancies it owes its name, as 
well as its invention, to the Curetes, a people of the Sabines. 

The Curule Mdilea besides their proper office, were to take care 
of the buildings and reparation of temples, theatres, baths, and otho* 
noble structures ; and were appointed judges in all cases relating 
to the selling or exchanging of estates. 

Julius Caesar, A* U. C. 710, added two mt>re JSUliles out of the 
nobility, with the title of Mdiles Cereales, from Ceres^ because their 
business was to inspect the public stores of com and otiier provi- 
sions ; to supervise all the commodities exposed in the marketa» and 
to punish delinquents in all matters concerning buying and seUing.** 

i Dionys lib. 6. k lAv lib. 6 el 7. i A. Gell. hb. 3. chap. 18. 

" Dio. lib. 43. et Pompon, lib. 2. F. de Orig. Juris. 
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CHAPTER XL 



OF THE DECEMVIRI. 



ABOUT the year of Rome 291, the people, thinking it a very 
great grievance, that though they had freed themselves from the 
government of the kings, yet still the whole decision of equity and 
justice should lie in the breast m the supreme magistrates, without 
any written statute to direct them ; proposed to the senate by their 
Tribunes, that standing laws might be made, which the city should 
use for ever. The' business^ hung in suspense several years ; at last 
it was concluded to send ambassadors to Athens, and other Grecian 
cities, to make collections out of the best of their constitutions, for 
the service of their country in the new design. Upon the return of 
the commissioners, the Tribunes claiming the promise of the senate, 
to allow them a new magistracy for putting the project in execu- 
tion, it was agreed, that ten men out of the chief Senators should 
be elected ; that their power should be equal to that of the Kings, 
or Councils, for a whole year; and that, in the mean time, all other 
offices should cease. The Decemviri having now taken the govern- 
ment upon them, agreed that only one of them should at any time 
enjoy the Fasces and other consular ornaments, should assemble 
tlie senate, confirm decrees, and act in all respects as supreme ma- 
gistrate. To this honour they were to succeed by turns, till the 
year was out ; and the rest were obliged to differ very little in tlieir 
habits from private persons, to give the people tlie less suspicion o f 
tyranny and absolute government. 

At length, having drawn up a model out of such laws as had been 
brought from Greece, and the customs of their own country, they 
exposed it to the public view in ten tables, liberty being given for 
any person to make exceptions. Upon the general approbation of 
the citizens, a decree passed for the ratification of the new laws, 
which was performed in the presence of the priests and augurs, in a 
most solemn and religious manner. 

This year being expired, a farther continuance of this office was 
voted necessary, because something seemed yet to be wanting for the 
perfecting of tlie design. The Decemviri, who had procured them- 
selves the honour in the new election, quickly abused their authority ; 
and, under pretence of reforming the commonwealth, shewed them- 
selves the greatest violators of justice and honesty. T ao more tables. 
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indeed, they added to the first, and so seemed to have answered Ihe 
intent of their institution ; yet they not only kept their office the re- 
maining part of that year, but usurped it again the next, without any 
regard to the approbation of the senate or people. And though there 
was some stir made in the city for putting a stop to their tyranny, 
yet they maintained their absolute power, till an action of their chief 
leader Appius gave a final ruin to their authority: For he, falling 
desperately in love with Virginia, the daughter of a Plebeian, and 
prosecuting his passion by such unlawful means, as to cause the kill- 
ing of her by her own father (the story of which is told at large by 
Livy) gave an occasion of a mutiny in the army, and a general dis- 
like through the whole city; so that it was agreed in the senate, to 
let the same form of government return, which was in force at the 
creation of the Decemviri." 



CHAPTER XII. 

TRIBUNI MILrrUM CONSULARI POTEST ATE. 

UPON the conclusion of the Decemvimte, the first consuls that 
were elected, appearing highly inclined to favour the commons, gave 
them such an opportunity of getting a head in the state, that, within 
three years afterwards, they had the confidence to petition for the 
privil^;e of being made capable of the consulship, which had t>een 
hitherto denied them. The stiflTest of the Patricians violently op- 
posed their request, as a fair means to ruin their honour and au- 
thority, and to bring all persons, of whatever quality, upon the same 
level. But a war casually breaking out at the same time in the con- 
federate countries, which the Romans were obliged to assist, the 
Consuls, by reason of the dissensions upon this account in the city, 
could not, with all their diligence, procure any levies to be made, 
because the Tribunes of the commons opposed all their orders, and 
would let no soldiers be listed, till their petition had been canvassed 
in the senate. In this exigency, the fathers were called together ; 
and, after the business had been a long time debated with great heat 
and tumult, at last pitched upon this expedient: That three magis- 
trates should be elected out of each order, who being invested with 
the whole consular power, at the end of the year, it should be in 
the liberty of the senate and people to have that office or Consuls 
for the following year. 

■Liv. Hb.3. Dionys.llb.8. 
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Beth pastitg weuiStj en^irftced tMs proposal, and acoordihgly pro^ 
ceeded to an election ; where, though the whole design of this stir 
had been pnrelj to increase the honoar of the commons, yet, when 
the matter came to be put to the vote, they chose none of that order 
to the new magistracy, bat conferred tfie honour on three of the 
mbst eniinent Patricians, with the title of TVi&tml MiHium Chmmde* 
ri Potestate, about A. U. C. 310. 

The first Tribunes, baring held tiieir d^nity no longer than 
seTonty days, were obliged to quit it, by reason that the augurs had 
discovered some flaw in their election ; and so the government re* 
turned to its former course, the supreme command resting in the 
hands of the Consuls.'' Afterwards, they were some years chosen, 
and some years passed by, having risen fVom three to six, and after- 
wards to eight, and the Plebeians being admitted to a share in tho 
honour; till, about A. U. C. 388, they were entirely laid aside. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THK CIVIL OFFICERS OF LESS NOTE, OR OF LESS FREQUENT OCCOR* 
REKOE IN AUTHORS, TOGETHER WITH THE PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

THERE are several officers behind who deserve littje mere than 
to be named; some by reason of their low station in the common- 
wealth, others because they are very seldom mentioned in oar> or- 
dinary classics. Among whom we may take notice of thc^e that 
fellow: 

Jnienex, the supreme magistrate who governed between the death 
of one king and thd election of ano^er. This office was taken by 
turns by ^ Senators, continuing in the hands of every man .five 
days*.' or» if we believe Plutarch, ' only twelve hours at a time. We 
semetioies meei with an Inierrex under the consular government, 
created to hold assemUies, when the ordinary magistrates were either 
i^bseat, or disabled to act by reason of their undue election, 

Dribunus, or Prstfectus Celerum, the captain of Ronmlus's lift* 
guard which consisted of three hundred of the stoutest young men, 
and of the best families in the city, under the name of Celeres, or 
light-horse. After the expulsion of the kings, the Magiater Eqtd- 
turn held the same place and command under the Dictators, and 
the Prtefediu Prastorio under the emperors. 

Prmftctut Urin$, a. sort of mayor of &e city, created by Augus- 

» f)i?. iib» 4. Difl^ys. Ub. 11. 9 DioDyr lib. 3. Ur. fib. i. « In Noflit. 
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tii0» by the adTice of hi» &T<Nfrite>Bf seceOM^, ii|iitti**vhoiii.a£l firat he 
c^ferred tKeiaew honour.^ He was ia precede all other city magis* 
trates, having power to receive appeals from the ittferior cottrts> aod 
to decide aisiost all catises within the limHs of Romev or a hundred 
miles roand. > Before this there wat.sometimea a P^edm Urbii 
created; when the kings or greater i^oers wene •absent fimm the 
city, to administer justice in their room.' 

Prdsfetlva jSErarU, ^n officer chosen out:of such persons as had 
disehajrged the office of Preetor^ by Augustus, to sttpervise and regu- 
late the pubtic fund which he raised for the maintenance of the ar- 
my.^ iThia projecit was revived by several of his successors. 

. Pr$ifectu^ PraUoria^ created by the same emperor, to command 
the Pra&torian cohorts, or his -life guard, whd 'borrowed thek name 
from the Prmtoriwrty or general^'s tent, all commanders in chief be? 
ing anciently styled Prmtons, His office answered exactly to that of 
the Magiater Equitum under the old Directors ; only his authority 
was of greater extent, being generally the highest person in favour 
with the army ; and therefore, when the soldiers once came to make 
their own emperors, the common man they pitched upon was the 
Prsefectus Prmtorio. ' 

Prs^ectua FrumerU}, aifd Prasftclm Vigilumf both owing their in- 
stitution to the same Augustus.. The first was to inspect and regu- 
late the distribution of corn, which used. to be often made among the 
common people. The Mher commanded in chief all thO'Soldiers ap- 
pointed for a constant watch to the city, being a (Sohortto every two 
regions. His business was to take cognizance of thieves, incendia- 
^iy idle vagrants, and the like ; and had the power to punish ail 
petty misdemeanours, which were thought too trivial to come undey 
the care; of the Pra^cttM'Urbis. 

In niany of these infeHor magistracies, several pei^sons were Join<^ 
ed in comraiseion together vUnd then they took their namO' frdm th€^ 
number iof men that composed them. Of this sort w'e meet with th^ 
TWtifimrt, or Tresviri CapiialeSytthe keeper of ^puUio gaol; th^ 
had the power to punish malefactors, like our masters of ^e houses 
of correction ; for which service they kept eight Lictors ulider them ; 
as may be gathered from Plautus : 

Quidfuciatn nunc H Tresviri me in carcereni tompegvrint? 
i Jnde crat i promptuana eelld kepromar adfiugrum .* . 

,Ita -qiua^i incudem me miscevum octo homines yalidi caRdent.^ 

Triumviri Nociumi, mentioned by Livy and Tacitus,^ institut- 
ed for the prevention of ftres in the night. . 

' Dion. lib. 52. Tacit Annal. 4, 5. » In Ampliilr. ^ Lib. 9. 

• Ihid. . u « Dioa. }ib. 55. w ^uimJ. lib. 5, 
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' 'TVtmimrf MnMilea^ the mksta^ of the mint: SoiaetiiBeft their 
name was wrote Triumviri A A. AS. F. F. standing for Auro, At- 
gent^tMretiJUmdOfFeriendo. 

• QuiOuot Viri Viofum curandarum, persons deputed by the Cen- 
sor to supervise the pnblie ways. 

' CerUumviri, and Decemviri lAtibua judicandis: The first were a 
body of men chosen, three out of every tribe, for Ihe judging of su<^ 
matters as the Praetors committed to their decision f which are 
reckoned up by Cicero in his first book de Oratore. The Decemviri 
seem to have been the principal members of the Cenium»irai0,ttxkd to 
have presided, under the Prsetbr, in the Judicia Cenizmwiralicu 
These were some of the first steps to preferment for persfsns of parts 
and industry ; as was also the VigirUiviratus^ mentioned by Cicero^ 
Tacitus, and Ko; winch perhaps was no more than a select part 
of the Ceniummri. The proper sign of authority, when these 
judgei acted^ was the setting up a spear in the Forum: 

iea trtpidioi ad jura decern citat hatta virerutnt 

tS^u Jivmare jubef tonteno Judice cautam. Luci.v, 

The learned Graevius observes, that a spear was the common 
badge and ensign of power among the ancients, and therefore given 
to tlie gods in the statues, and to kings aud princes till it was suc- 
ceeded by the sceptre. "^ A spear was likewise set up at the col- 
lections of the taxes by the Censors; and at all auctions, public or 
-private, to signify that they were done by a lawful commission ; 
whence the phrase, stcb hastd vendi. 

There are other officers of as little note behind, who had no fixed 
authority, but were constituted upon some particular occasions ; 
such as the 

Duumviri PerdueUionis, sive CapUales, officers created for tho 
judging of traitors. They were first introduced by Tullus Hostilius ; 
continued as often as necessity required, under the rest of the kings^ 
and sometimes under the consular government, at its first institu- 
tion. But after they had been laid down many years, as unneces- 
sary, Cicero, in the later times of the commonwealth, complains of 
their revival by Labienus, Tribune of the commons.^ 

Quaeatores, or Qumatores Farricidii vel Rerum Ccqntalium, ma- 
gistrates chosen by the people to give judgment in capital causes^ 
after the Consuls were denied that privilege, and before the Qu^sii- 
ones were made perpetual. 

The public servants of the magistrates had the common name of 
Apparitores, from the word appareo, because they always stood ready 

- « Pr«b'. l£. Tom. Thesaur. \huq. Rom. 
"^ Cicero, Orat. pro C. lUbirio Penluellionis reo. 
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to exeevte 4lietr nMtert' orders. Of thtie the noet rtaiiriuMe 
were the 

Scribx, a sort of public notaries, who took aa accouBt of all tho 
proceedings in the courts: In some measure, too, theyanswwred to 
our attomies, inasmuch as they drew up the papers and writingi 
whieh were produced before the judges; NoUuiuM and Jlciuariu$ 
signifying muqh the same ^Bce« 

. ^ccenH and Prmconu, the publk criers, who were to cdl wit^ 
nesses, signify the a«youmnieBt of the court, iMid the like. The 
former had the name from acetae, and the other from prmeU». The 
Prae90i$ seem to have had more business assigned them than the 
decerm^ as, the proclaiming things in the street; the assisting at 
pthlic 'Saks, to declare how much every one bida; whereas the 
Jiccensi more nearly attended on the magistrates, and, at the bench 
•f justice, gave notice, every three hours, what it was o'clock. 

Liciores, die Serjeants, or beadles, who carried the fatcew before 
the supreme magistrates, as the Interreges, Dictators, Consuls, and 
Praetors. Besides this, diey were the public executbners in scourg- 
ing and beheading. 

The Lictors were taken out of the common people, whereas the 
JhctnH generally belonged to the body of the Libtrtimt and some- 
times to that of the Liberti.* , 

The Viaiores were little diflPerent from the former, only that they 
went before the officers of less dignity, and particularly before the 
Tribunes of the commons. 

In ancient times they were used to call the plain Senators out of 
the country, whence Tully in his Cato Major derives their name ; as 
if tliey were to ply about the roads and parks, and to pick up an 
assembly of rural fatners, who perhaps were then employed in driv- 
ing, or keeping their own sheep. 

We must not forget the Camifix, or common hangman, whose 
business lay only in crucifixions. Cicero has a very good observa- 
tion concerning him ; that, by reason of the odiousness of his office, 
he was particulariy forbid by the laws to have his dwelling-house 
within the city.* 

* Sigon (le Antiq Jur. Civ. Roin. lib. 2. chap. 15. « Cicero pro Qabirio» 
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I 

CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE PROVLNCIAL MAGISTRATES; AND FIRST OF THE PROCNSULS, 

THE chief of the provincial officers wer^ the Proconsuls. Whe* 
Aer the word 4>itght to he written Pfoconsut, and declined, or Pro- 
€on9uk, and undeelined, 

Grammatici certuntj et adfiuc tub judiee iU ett. 

We may divide these magistrates into four sorts : 

Firsts Such as being Qonsuls^ had their office prolonged beyond 
the time prefixed by law. 

Secondly t Such as were invested with this honour, either for the 
government of the provinces, or the command in war» who before 
were only in a private station. 

Thirdfjf, Such as inunediately upon the expiration of their consul- 
ship, went Proconsuls into the provinces, in the time of the common- 
wealth. 

Fourthly t Such governors as, in the times of the empire, were 
sent into those provinces which fell to the share of the people. 

Proconsuls of the two former sorts we meet with very rarely, on^ 
ly Livy gives us an example of each.^ 

The third kind more properly enjoyed the name and dignity, and 
therefore deserve to be described at large, with reference to their 
creation, admir istration, and return from their command. 

They were not appointed by the people, but when at the Comitia 
Centuriata new Consuls were designed for the following year; one 
of the present Consuls proposed to the senate what province they 
would declare consular, and what prsetorian, to be divided among 
the designed Consuls and Prxtors. According to their determina- 
tion, the designed Consuls, or Consuls elect, presently agreed what 
provinces to enter upon at the expiration of tiieir office in the city, 
the business being generally decided by casting lots. 

Afterwards, in the time of their consulship, they formerly got leave 
of the people to undertake the military command, which could not 
'be otherwise obtained. Besides this, they procured a decree of se- 
nate, to determine the extent of their provinces, the number of their 
forces, the pay that should be allowed them» with all other necessa- 
ries for their journey and settlement. 

By the passing of this decree, they were said ronariprovmciij and 

^Liv. lib. 8. chap. 36. 
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Cicero uses in the Mme sense omari apparUoribuii aeribiSf ^. wli» 
nvuie a part of the Proconsul's retinue. 

Nothing now remained, but at the end of the year to set forward 
for their new gevemment. But we must observe, that though the 
senate had given them leave to depart, jet the Tribunes of the con* 
mons had power to stop their journey ; and therefore, because Cras- 
SU9 went Proconsul into Parthia, contrary to the express order of 
the Tribune, he was generally believed to have lost the JRoman array 
knd his own life as a judgment on him for despising ike authority of 
that officer, whom they always counted sacrosanchUf 

At their first entrance on their province, they spent some time in 
conference with their immediate predecessor, to be informed of the 
state of tilings, though their administration began the very day of 
their arrival. 

Their authority, both civil and military, was very ettraordinary. 
The winter they generally spent in the execution of the first, and the 
summer in the discharge of the latter. 

They decided cases of equity and justice, either privately in their 
Prsetorium or palace, where they received petitioners, heard com- 
plaints, granted writs under their seals, and the like ; or else pub- 
lickly in the common-hall, with the usual ceremonies and formali- 
ties observed in courts of judicature, the processes being in all res- 
pects the same as those at Rome. 

Besides this, by virtue of their edicts, they had the power of or- 
dering all things relating to the Tribunes, taxes, contributions, and 
provisions of corn and money, and whatever else belonged to the 
chief administration of affairs. ^ 

Their return from the command was very remarkable. They 
either met their successor at his arrival, and immediately delivered 
into his hands the charge of the army, being obliged to leave the pi*o- 
vince in thirty days ; or else they came away beforehand, and left a 
deputy in their room to perform the solemnity of a resignation, hav- 
ing first made up their accounts and left them in writing in the two 
chief cities of their several provinces. 

Upon the arrival at Rome, if they had no thoughts of a triumph, 
they presently dismissed their train, and entered the city as private 
persons. If they aspired to that honour, tliey still retained the/cwcci, 
and other proconsular ornaments, and gave the senate (assembled 
for that purpose in the temple of Beilona) a relation of their actions 
and exploits, and petitioned for a triumph. But in both cases they 
were obliged to give in their accounts into the public treasury with- 
in thirty days. 

Though tiie Proconsuls ordered matters as they pleased during 
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^idr honour ; yet at th^ir return, a very strict enquiry was made 
lAto the whole -course of t^r government ; and upon the discovery 
of any ill dealing, it was HSual to prefer biUs against them, and 
bqug them to a farmalttf ial^ The crimes most commonly otjected 
ag^unst. them. were, ctimm .pe€ju/a<u»,. relating to the ill use of the 
public money, and the d^ficiejncy of their accounts ; nugeMiaiia, of 
treachery and perfidiousQes» against the common wealth; or rgof- 
timdarum, of oppression or extortion exercised upon the inhabitants 
of the provinces, .^hom, fS their allies and confederates, the Ro- 
ifuing were obligs^. to, patronize and defend. 

Augustus^ wh^n, at thie desire of the senate and people, he assumed 
the sole government of the empire, among other constitutions At the 
bf^ginmng of liis reign, divided the provinces into two parts* one of 
which he gave wholly over to the people, and reserved the other for 
himself. After 'which time only the governors sent into the first 
4iT]sion bore themarne of Proconsals ; though they were denied the 
ipbole military power, and so fell short of the old Proconsuls. 

To these four sorts of Proconsuls, we -may add two more from 
Alexander, of Naples : 

lira^ sucKas the senate created Proconsuls without a province, 
purely for the. command of the army> and the care of the military 
dis^line ; and, secondly ^ duch designed consuls as entered on their 
proconsular office, before they were admitted to the consulship. 



CHAP. XV. 

0*F THE PROVIKCIAL FR-ETORS AND PROPRIETORS; OF THE LKGATJ . 
QU^STORS, AND PROQUiESTORS. 

IN the first times of the commonwealth, the provinces were go- 
verned by Praetors, and as the dominions of the state were enlarged, 
the number of tiiose magistrates was accordingly increased ; yet 
even in those times, if they continued in the command of the pro- 
vince beyond the time prefixed for the continuance of their Praetor- 
Aip, they took upon them the names of Propraetors, though they 
still kept the same authority as before. 

About A. U. C. 604, the designed Praetors began to divide the 
praetorian or lesser provinces by lot» in the same manner as the Con- 
suls did the cimsular ; and, when at the end of the year they repair- 
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ed to their respective goTemments, thej asflnmed the title of IVo- 
praetors. As their creatioii wm the Mune as that of the Procon- 
suls; 80 their entrance upon their office, and the whole course of 
their administration, was exactlj answerable* to theirs; only that 
they were allowed but six Lietors, wHfa an equal number f^ffattm, 
whereas the proconsuls had twelve of each. 

Now though, before the time of Augustus, Ae Proprctors, by 
reason of their presiding over the provinces of lesser note and in* 
portance. Were always reckoned inferior to the Proconsuls; yet 
upon his division of the province^, the governors of those which fell 
to his share, bearing the name of Propraetors, got the preferetite of 
the Proconsuls in respect of power and authority ; being invested 
vnth tlie military command, and continuing in their office as long 
its the emperor pleased. 

The chief assistants of the Proconsuls and the Pk'oprators were 
the Legati and the provincial Quaestors. The former being dtt* 
ferent in number, according to the quality of the'goverrior whoM 
they accompanied, served for the judging of inferior causes, and 
the management of all smaller concerns remitting every thing of 
moment to the care of the governor or president, fiut though in- 
stituted at first for counsel only, (like the deputies of the states at- 
tending the Dutch armies,) yet they were afterwards admitted to 
command, and therefore will be described as general officers, when 
we come to speak of military affairs.*" 

Besides the Legati, there went with every Proconsul or Proprc- 
tor one Quaestor or more, whose whole business was concerned in 
managing the public accounts, taking care of the supplies of money, 
corn, and other necessaries and conveniences for the maintenance 
of the Roman army. 

We seldom meet with Proquaestors, in authors they being only 
such as performed the office of Quaestors in the provinces, withoot 
tlie deputation of the senate, which was requisite to the constitu- 
tion of the proper Quaestors. This happened either when a Quaes- 
tor died 11^ his office, or went to Rome without being succeeded by 
another Quaestor ; for in both these cases, the governor of the pro* 
vince appointed another in his room, to discharge the same duties 
under the name of Proquaestor. 

Of the like nature with the Quaestor, were the Procuratores Cst- 
saris, often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius; officers sent by the 
emperors into every province, to receive and regulate the public re- 
venue, ami to dispose of it at the emperor's command. 

♦**Lib. It. ch»p.8. 
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Sach a magistrate was pontias Pilate in Judea ; and ftough the 
judging of capital causes did not properly belong to bis office, jet 
because the Jews were always looked upon as a rebellious nation, 
and apt to revolt upon the least occasion, and because the president 
of Syria was forced to attend on other parts of his province ; there- 
fore, for the better keeping the Jews in order, the Procurator of Ju- 
dea was invested with all the auth rity proper to the Proconsul, 
even with the power of life and death, as the learned Bishop Pear- 
son observes.* 



CHAPTER XVL 

OF THE COMITIA. 

THE Comiiia, according to Sigonius's definition, were < general 
assemblies of the people, lawfully called by some magistrates, for 
the enjoyment or prohibition of any thing by their votes.'* 

The proper Cotm/ta were of three sorts ; Curiata, CerUuriata, and 
DribtUa ; with reference to the three grand divisions of the city and 
people into Curiae, Centuries, and Tribes : For by Comitia Ckdata, 
which we sometimes meet with in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the Comitia in general ; the word Calatay from »«xf«, or 
cah^ being their common epithet; though it was at last restrained 
to two sorts of assemblies, those for the creation of priests, and those 
for the inspection and regulation of last wills and testaments/ 

The Comitia Curiata owe their original to the division which Ro- 
mulus made of the people in thirty Curiae : ten being contained un- 
der every tribe. They answered, in most respects, to the parishes 
in our cities, being not only separated by proper bounds and limits, 
but distinguished too by their different places set apart for the cele- 
inration of diVine service, which was performed by particular priests 
(one to every Curia) with the name of Curiones. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus expressly affirms, that each Curia was 
again subdivided into Decurise, and these lesser bodies governed by 
Decuriones. And, upon the strength of this authority, most compi- 
lers of the Roman customs give the same account without any scru- 
ple. Bat it is the opinion of the learned Graevius,* that since Dio- 

<* Bishop Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 

• Sigon. de Antiq. Jur. Cir. BomanQruni, lib. 1. chap. IT, 

' A. GelL lib. 15. chap. 27. f Praf. ad 1 vol. Thw, Antiq, Bom 
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njsius is not seconded in this part of his relation by any ancient 
writer, we ought to think it was a mistake in that great man ; and 
that by forgetfalness, he attributed such a division to the Curiae, as 
belonged properly to the Turmae in the army. 

Before the institution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the 'grand 
concerns of the state were transacted in the assembly of the Curiae ; 
as, the election of kings and other chief officers, the making and 
abrogating of laws, and the judging of capital causes. After the 
expulsion of the kings, when the commons had obtained the pnyi- 
lege to have Tribunes and iEdiles, they elected them for sometime • 
at these assemblies : but, that ceremony being at length transferred 
to the Comitia Tribuia, the Curiae were never convened to give 
their votes, except now and then upon account of making some par- 
ticular law relating to adoptions, wills and testaments, or the crea- 
tion of officers for an expedition ; for the electing of some of the 
priests, as the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or superintend- 
ant of the Curiones, who themselves were chosen by every particu- 
lar Curia. 

The power of calling these assemblies belonged at first only to the 
kings ; but upon the establishment of the democracy, the same pri- 
vilege was allowed to most of Hie chief magistrates, and sometimes 
to the PorUificea. 

The persons who had the liberty of voting here, were such Roman 
citizens as belonged to the Curix ; or such as actually lived in the 
city, and conformed to the customs and rites of their proper Curia ; 
all those being excluded who dwelt without the bounds of the city, 
retaining the ceremonies of their own country, though they had been 
honoured with the jus civitatis^ or admitted free citizens of Rome.^ 
The place where the Curiae met was the ComiHum, a part of the 
Forum described before.' 

No set time was allotted for the holding of these or any of the 
otlier Camitia, but only as business required. 

The people being met together, and confirmed by the report of 
good omens from the Augurs (which was. necessary in all the assem- 
blies) the RogatiOy or business to be proposed to them, was publicly 
read. After this (if none of the magistrates interposed) upon the or- 
der of him that {^resided in the Comitia, the people divided into their 
proper Curiae, and consulted of the matter ; and the;n tlie Curiae be- 
ing called out, as it happened by lot, gave their votes, man by man, 
in ancient times viva voce, and afterwards by tablets (tabella/) the 

* Sigon. de Antiq* Jur. Provinc. lib. 9. chap. 1. * See Part n. Book T chap. 5. 

t 
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most Yotes in every Curia going for the voice of the whole Curia, 
and the most Curiae for the general consent of the people.' 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia CuricUa were so much out of 
ffishion, that they were formed only by thirty Lictors representing 
&e thirty Curiae : whence, in his second oration against Rullus,he 
calls them CotnUia adumbrata. 

The Comitia Centuriata were instituted by Servius TuUius ; who, 
obliging every one to give a true. account of what they were worth, 
according to those accounts divided the people into six ranks or 
chases, which he subdivided into 193 centuries. The first claaHs, 
containing the JSqtntea and richest citizens, consisted of ninety 
eight centuries. The second, taking in the tradesmen and mecha- 
nics, made up two and twenty centuries. The third, the same num* 
ber. The fourth, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the last, filled 
up witii the poorer sort, had but one century.*" 

And this, though it had the same name with the rest, yet was sel- 
dom regarded, or allowed by any power in public matters. Hence 
it is a common thing with the Roman authors, when they speak of 
the Classes, to reckon no more than five, the sixth not being worth 
their notice. This last classis was divided into two parts, or or- 
ders, the proletarii, and the capite censi. The former, as their name 
implies, were designed purely to stock the commonwealth with men, 
since they could supply it with so little money ; and the latter, who 
paid the lowest tax of all, were rather counted and marshalled by 
their heads than their estates.' 

Persons of the first rank, by reason of their pre-eminence, had 
the name of classid ; whence came the phrase of classici auctores, 
for the most approved writers. All others, of what classis soever, 
were said to be infra classem,"* 

The assembly of the people by centuries wks held for the electing 
of Consuls, Censors, and Praetors ; as also for the judging of persons 
accused of what they called crimen perduellionis, or actions by which 
the party had showed himself an enemy to the state ; and for the 
confirmation of all such laws as were proposed by the chief magis- 
trates, and which had the privilege of calling these assemblies. 

The place appointed for their meeting was the Campus Martins ; 
because in the primitive times of the commonwealth, when they were 
under continual apprehensions of enemies, the people, to prevent any 
sudden assault, went armed, in martial order, to hold these assem- 
blies; and were for that reason forbid by the laws to meet in the 

« Rosin, lib. 7. chap. 7, > A. GtU. Lb. 7. clisip. 13. 

i" See Dionys. lib. 4. " Idem, lib. 16. cUvp, 10. 
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city* because an army was upon no account to be marshalled withial 
the walls ; yet, in latter ag^, it was thou^t sufficient to place & 
body of soldiers as a guard in the Janiculum, where an imperial 
standard was erected, the taking down of which denoted the con- 
clusion of the Comitia, 

Though the time of these Comitia for other matters was undeter- 
mined, yet the magistrates, after the year of the city 601, when they 
began to enter on their place on the Kalends of January, were con- 
stantly designed about the end of July, and the beginning of August. 

All the time between their election and confirmation, they con- 
tinued as private persons, that inquisition might be made into the 
election, and the other candidates might have time to enter objec- 
tions, if they met with any suspicion of foul dealing. Yet at the elec- 
tion of the Censors, this custom did not hold ; but as soon as they were 
pronounced elected, they were immediately invested with tiie ho- 
nour. 

By the institution of these Comitia, Servius TuUius secretiy con- 
veyed the whole power from the commons; for the centuries of the 
first and richest class being called out first, who were three more in 
number than all the rest put together, if they all agreed, as generally 
they did, the business was already decided, and the other classes 
were needless and ii^significknt. However, the three last scarce 
ever came to vote." 

The commons, in the time of the free state, to rectify this disad- 
vantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting any matter, 
at these Comitia, that century should give their suffrages first, upon 
whom it fell by lot, with the name of cerUuria prarogativa; the rest 
being to follow according to the order of their classes. After the 
constitution of the five and thirty tribes, into which the classes and 
their centuries were divided, in the first place, the tribes cast lots, 
which should be the prerogative tribe ; and then the centuries of 
the tribe, for the honour of being the prerogative century. All the 
other tribes and centuries had the appellation of jure vacate, be- 
cause they were called out according to their proper places. 

The prerogative century being chosen by lot, the chief magistrate 
sitting in a tent (iabemaciUum), in the middle of the Campus Mar- 
tins, ordered that century to come out and give their voices ; upon 
which they presentiy separated from tiie rest of the multitude, and 
came into an inclosed apartment, which they termed aq^ta, or oviHa, 
passing over ihe ponies, or narrow boards, laid there for the occasion ; 
on which account, de ponte dtjici is to be denied the privilege of vot- 
ing; and persons thus dealt with, are called depontam. 

» Liv. Kb. 40. • Dionyi. Ub. 4. 
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At the hither end of the pontes, stood the diribitorea (a sort of 
under officers, called so from dividing or marshelling the people,) 
and delivered to every man, in the election of magistrates as many 
taMeta {tabdlx) as there appeared candidates, one of whose names 
was written upon every tablet. 

A fit number of great chests were set ready in the Septa, and 
every body threw in which tablet he pleased. 

By the chests were placed some of the public servants, who, tak- 
ing out the tablets of every century, for every tablet made a prick 
or a point in another tablet, which they kept by them. Thus the 
business being decided by most points, gave occasion to the phrase 
of Omne tulit punctum,^ and the like. 

The same method was observed in the judiciary processes at these 
Comitia, and in the confirmation of laws ; except that in both these 
cases only two tablets were offered to every person, on one of which 
was written U. R. and on the other A. in capital letters ; the two 
first standing for Uti Bogus, or Be it as you desire, relating to the 
magistrate who proposed the question ; and the last for Antiquo, or 
I forbid it. 

It is remarkable, that though in the election of magistrates, and 
in the ratification of laws, the votes of that century whose tablets 
were equally divided signified nothing, yet in trials of life and 
death, if the tablets pro and con were the same in number, the per- 
son was actually acquitted.* 

The division of the people into Tribes, was an invention of Romu- 
lus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and though he 
constituted at that time only three, yet as the state increased in 
power, and the city in number of inhabitants, they rose by degrees 
to five and thirty. For a long time after this institution a tribe sig- 
nified no more than such a space of ground with its inhabitants. 
But at last the matter was quite altered, and a tribe waa no longer 
pars urbis but civitatis ; not a quarter of the city but a company of 
citizens, living where they pleased. This change was chiefly occa- 
sioned by the original difference between the tribes in point of ho- 
nour. For Romulus having committed all sordid and mechanic arts 
to the care of strangers, slaves, and libertines, and reserved the 
more honest labour of agriculture to the freemen and citizens, who, 
by this active course of life, mig^t^be prepared for martial service ; 
the tribxis rusticx were for this reason esteemed more honourable 
than the urb<m£ ; and now all persons being desirous of getting in- 
to the more creditable division, and there being several ways of ac- 

f Hor. de Arte PoiSt, t Oienys. lib. f • 
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complished their wighes, as by adoption, bj the power of the censors 
and the like ; that rustic tribe which had most worthy names in its 
roll had the preference to all others, though of the same general de- 
nomination. Hence all of the same great family, bringing themselves 
by d^rees into the same tribe, gave the name of their family to the 
tribe they honoured ; whereas at first the generality of the tribes did 
not borrow their names from persons but from places.' 

The first assembly of the tribes we meet with, is about the year 
of Rome 265, convened by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the commons, 
upon account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon after, the Tribunes of 
the commons were ordered to be elected here ; and at last, all the 
inferior magistrates and the collegiate priests. The same Comiiia 
served for the enacting of laws relating to war and peace, and all 
others proposed by the Tribunes and plebeian officers, though they 
had not properly the name of leges^ hut plebiscUa. They were ge- 
nerally convened by the Tribunes of the commons ; but the same 
privilege was allowed to all the chief magistrates. 

They were confined to no place, and therefore sometimes we find 
them held in the Comilium, sometimes in the Campus Martitta, and 
now and then in the Capitol. 

The proceedings were, in most respects, answerable to those al- 
ready described in the account of the other ComUia, and therefore 
need not be insisted on ; only we may farther observe of the Comiiia 
in general, that when any candidate was found to have most tablets 
for a magistracy, he was declared to be designed or elected by the 
president of the assembly ; and this they termed renunciari Conatd, 
Frsstor, or the like ; and that the last sort of the Comitia only could 
be held without the consent and approbation of the Senate, which 
was necessary to the convening of the other two.* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Of THE ROMAN JUDGMENTS; AND FIRST^ OF PRIVATE 
JUDGMENTS. 

A JUDGMENT, according to Aristotle's definition, is no more 
than K^tvii T«v J'tttmfy ««i «//icet/, the decision of right or wrong. 
\ The whole subject of the Roman judgments is admirably explained 

' Hr. Walker on Couu» p. 136. • Dtonys, fib. 9. 
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t>7 Sigonius in his three books de Judidis, from whom the following 
account is for the most part extracted. 

Judgments, or determinations of a proper judge, were made either 
by a competent number of select judges, or by the whole people in 
a general assembly. 

Judgments made by one or more select judges, may be divided 
into public and private ; the first relating to controversies, the se- 
cond to crimes. 

The former will be sufficiently described, if we consider the mat- 
ter or subjects of these judgments, the persons concerned in them, 
and the manner of proceeding. 

Th^ matter of private judgments taken in all sorts of causes that 
can happen between man and man ; which being so vastly extended, 
and belonging more immediately to the civil law, need not here be 
insisted on. 

The persons concerned were the parties, the assistants, and the 
judges. 

The parties were the actor and reus, the plaintiff and defendant. 
The assistants were the procuralores, and the advocati, of whom, 
though they are often confounded, yet the first were properly such 
lawyers as assisted the plaintiff in proving, or the defendant in clear- 
ing himself from the matter of fact ; the other, who were likewise 
called patronig were to defend their client's cause in matters of law.^ 
Both these were selected out of the ablest lawyers, and had their 
names entered into the matriculation book of the forum. This was 
one condition requisite to give them the liberty of pleading ; the other 
was the being retained by one party, or the receiving a fee, which 
they termed mandtUum.*' 

The judges, besides the Praetor or supreme magistrate, who pre- 
sided in the court, and allowed and confirmed them, were of three 
sorts ; Jlrbiiri, Becuperatorea, and Centumviri litibus jtidicandis. 

ArbUrif whom they called simply jtidices, were appointed to deter- 
mine in some private causes of no great consequence, and of very 
easy decision. 

Rtcuperaiores were assigned to decide the controversies about re- 
ceiving or recovering things which had been lost or taken away. 

But the usual judges in private causes, were the Centumtiri; 
three of which were taken out of every tribe, so that their number 
was five more than their name imported ; and at length increased to 
a hundred and eighty. It is probable that the Jirbiiri and Recupe- 
ratores were assigned out of this body by the Praetor. 
The manner of carrying on the private suits was of this nature : 

* Zouch. Element Jurbpmd. p. 5. sect. o. " IbW. 

% 
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The difference failing to be made up between friends, the injured 
person proceeded in jus reum vocare^ to summon or cite tiie offend- 
ing party to the court; who was obliged immediately to go along 
with him» or else to give bond for his appearance ; according to the 
common maxim. In jut vocatua, out eat out noHidet. 

Both parties being met befn-e the Praetor, or other supreme ma- 
gistrate presiding in the court, the plaintiff proposed the action to the 
defendant, in which he designed to sue him ; this thej termed edin 
actionem, being performed commonly by writing it in a tablet, and 
offering it to the defendant, that he might see whether he had best 
compound or stand the suit. 

In the next place came the poatulatio adionit, or the plaintilTs 
desiring leave of the Praetor to prosecute the defendant in such an 
action ; this being granted, the plaintiff vadabatur reum, obliged him 
to give sureties for his appearance on such a day in the court ; and 
this was all that was done in public, before the day prefixed for the 
trial. 

In the mean time, the difference used very often to be made up, 
either tranaaciione, or pacto, by letting the cause ffili as dubious and 
uncertain ; or by composition for so much damage, to be ascertained 
by an equal number of friends. 

On the day appointed for hearing, the Prstor ordered the several 
bills to be read, and the parties to be summoned by an aecensus or 
beadle. Upon the default of either party, the defaulter lost his 
cause. The appearing of both they termed se stetiese ; and the plain- 
tiff proceeded litem sive actionem intendere, to prefer the suit ; which 
' was performed in a set form of words, varying according to the dif- 
ference of the actions. After this the plaintiff desired judgment of 
the Praetor ; that is, to be allowed a judex or arbiter, or else the re- 
cuperatores or centumviri, for the hearing and deciding the business; 
but none of these could be desired, unless both parties agreed. The 
Prxtor, when he assigned them their judges, at the sane time de* 
fined the number of witnesses, to hinder the protracting of the suit; 
and then the parties proceeded to give caution, that the judgment, 
whatever it was, should stand and be performed on both sides. The 
judges always took a solemn oath to be impartial ; and the parties 
swore they did not go to law with a design to abuse one another ; 
this they called juramentum calumnia. Then began the diaceptatio 
eauase, or disputing the case, managed by the lawyers on both sides; 
with the assistance of witnesses, writings, and the like; the use of 
which is so admirably taught in their books of oratory. 

In giving sentence, the major part of the judges was required to 
overthrow the defendant. If the number was equally divided, th^ 
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defendant wts attuall j cleared ; and if half condemned him in 
one sum to be paid» and half in another, the least sum always stood 
food.^ 

The consequence of the sentence was either In integrum restiiu^ 
Ho, jSdHeHOf Judimtm eahnnma, or Judicium falsi. 

The first was, when upon petition of the partj who was OTer- 
thrown, the Praetor gave him leare to have the suit come on again, 
allowed him another full hearing. 

JiddicHOt was, when the party who had been cast in such a sura, 
unless he gave surety to pay it in a little time, was brought by tha 
plaintiff before the Prxtor, who delivered him into his disposal, t» 
be committed to prison, or otherwise secured, till satisfaction wai 
made. 

Judicium cahmmie was an action brought against the plaintiff 
for false accusation. 

Judicium fain, was an action which lay against the judges for cor* 
ruption and unjust proceedings. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



OF PUBLIC JUDGMENTS. 



FOR the knowledge oi public judgments, we may take notice of 
the crimes, of the punishments, of the Quaesitors and judges, of the 
method of proceeding, and of the consequences of the trial. 

The crimes, or the matter of the public judgments, were such ac* 
tioBS as tended, either mediately or immediately, to the prejudice of 
the state, and were forbid by the laws : as if any person had deroga* 
ted from the honour and majesty of the commonwealth ; had embez- 
zled or put to ill uses the public money, or any treasure consecrate 
ed to religion ; or had corrupted the people's votes in an election ; 
or had extorted contributions from the allies ; or received money in 
any judgment ; or had used any violent compulsion to a member of 
the commonwealth : these they termed Crimina migestaiis, peeula* 
lib, amlMis, repetundarum, and vis publiea. Or if any person had 
killed another with a weapon, or effected the same with poison; or 
lliid violent hands on his parents ; or had forged a will ; or counter* 



* Zoucb. Element p. 5. sect. 10. 
21 
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feited the piublic coin ; or had corrupted another iMtn's wife ; or had 
bought, bound, or concealed a servant, without the knowledge of hit 
master ; whence these crimes took the names of inter rieario8, vene* 
ficii, paracidii, falsi, aduUerii, plugii. 

Besides these, any private' cause, by yirtne of a new law, might 
be made of public cognizance. 

As to the punishments, they may be allowed a chapter by them- 
aelves hereafter. 

The inqusition of criminal matters belonged at first to ^e kings, 
imd, after the abrogation of the government, for some time to the 
consuls'; but being taken from them by the Valerian law, it was con- 
ferred, as occasion happened, upon officers .deputed by the people, 
with the title of Quxsitorea Parricidii. But, about the year of the 
city 604, this power was made perpetual and appropriated to the 
Praetors, by virtue of an order of the people at their annual election: 
die inquisition of such and such crimes being committed to such and 
such Praetors. Tet, upon extraordinary occasions, the people covid 
appoint other Qumsiiores, if they thought convenient. 

Next to the QusesUorea, was the Judex Quseationis^ called also by 
Asconius, Princeps Judicum, who, though he is sometimes confound- 
ed with the Praetor, yet was properly a person of note, deputed by 
the Praetor, to manage the trial, of which the former magistrate per- 
formed only the main business. 

After him were the Judices eelecti, who were summoned by the 
Praetor to give the verdict in criminal matters, in the same manner 
as our juries. What alterations were made in different limes as t« 
the orders of the people whence ihejudieei were to be taken, will 
be observed when we speak of the particular laws on this head.* 
No person could regularly be admitted into the number, unless five 
and twenty years of age.* 

As to the method of the proceedings, the first action, which they 
termed in jui vocatio, was much the same in public as in private 
causes ; but then, as the poatulaiio of ^e plaintiff consited in desir- 
ing leave of the Praetor to enter a suit against the defendant, so here 
the accusar desired permission to enter the name of the offender, 
with the crime which he objected to him : This they called Nomvm 
debttio ; being performed first viva voce, in a form of words, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime, and then offered to the Praetor, being 
written in a tablet ; if approved by the Praetor, the accused party's 
name was entered in the roll of criminals ; both persons having ta- 
ken the oath of calumny already spoken of. 

V Cbqi. 36. « Gnev. Pneftt ad vd. 1. Aotiq. Rom. 
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At the entrance of the name, the Praetor appointed a set day for 
the trial ; and from that time the accused person chatiged his habit» 
going in black till the trial was over, and using in his dress and 
carriage all tokens of sorrow and concern. • 

Upon the appointed day, the court being met, and both parties 
appearing, the first thing that was done, was the ioriitio jtulicum, 
or impannelling the jury ; performed commonly by the Jttdex Quxm- 
Hanis, who took by lot such a number out of the body of the jWtcet 
selecH, as the particular law on which the accusation was founded 
bad determined ; liberty being given to both parties to reject, (or, as 
we call it, to challenge) any that they pleased, the Praetor, or Judex 
QuasiHania, substituting others in their places. 

The jury being thus chosen, was cited by the public servants of 
the court ; and when the proper number appeared, they were sworn, 
and then took their places in the st^seUia, and heard the trial. 

In this we may reckon four parts, ^ccusatio, Drfenaio, LaudoHo, 
and Lotto aentmtia. • 

Accuaatio is defined, Perpeiua ratio ad crimina it^erenda atqut 
augenda artifieio$i componta; a continued oration, artificially com- 
posed for the making out and heightening the crimes alleged ; for it 
did not only consist in giving a plain narration of the matter of fact, 
and confirming it by witnesses and other evidences ; but in bringing 
of other arguments too, drawn from the nature of the thing, from the 
character of the accused person, and his former course of life, from 
the circumstances of the fact, and several other tojHcs, which the 
orators teach us to enlarge upon ; nor was the accuser limited in re- 
spect of time, being allowed commonly as many days as he pleased^ 
to make good bis charge. 

Brferuio belonged to the lawyers or advocates retained by the ac- 
cused party, who in like manner were allowed to speak as many dayj 
as they pleased, towards the clearing of their client. The three 
common methods they took, were facii negatio, negoHo nominis 
faeti^ or probatio jure factum; cither plainly to deny the matter of 
&ct, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or else to acknowledge 
the fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the nature of the crime 
objected ; or, lasUy, to prove the fact lawful. 

The first way of defence was generally used when the persoB 
stood indicted of what they called crimen repeiundarum, and crimen 
anMtiU ; the next in the crimen majeatatxe; and the last in cases 
of murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent example in every kind. Of the 
first, in his orations fcH- Fonteius,PlaccttS, Muraena, and Flaocius; of 
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the secoad, in that for Cornelius ; and of the third, in his admira- 
ble defence of Milo. 

Laudado was a custom like that in our trials, of bringing in per- 
sons of credit to give their testimony of the accused person's good 
behaviour, and integrity of life. The least number of these kmdor 
tores used to be ten. 

In the Latio senteniia, or pronouncing sentence, they proceeded 
thus : after the orators on both sides had said all they designed, the 
cner gave notice of it accordingly ; and then the Prsetor sent out the 
jury to consult (mittdxU judica in consilium) , delivering to every 
one three tablets covered with wax, one of absolution, another of 
condemnation, the third of amplification or adjournment of the trial ; 
the first being marked with A ; the second with C ; the ot^er with 
J^. L. or non liquet. 

In the place where the jury withdrew, was set a proper number 
of urns, or boxes, into which they threw what tablet they pleased ; 
the accused person prostrating himself all this while at their feet, to 
move their compassion. 

The tablets being drawn, and the greatest number known, the 
Praetor pronounced sentence accordingly. The form of condonna- 
tion was usually, Videiur fecisae, or Non jure videiur feciasti Of 
absolution, Non videiur fecisae: Of amplification, jSmplius cognoa- 
eendums or rather the bare word AMPLIUS: This Asconius 
teaches us ; Moa veierum hie fuerat, ut at abaolvendua quia eaaet, 
atatim ahaolveretur $ ai damnaadua^ atatim damnaretur; tt cauM 
non eaaet idonea ad damnationem, ebaolvi tamen non poaaet^ AM-^ 
PLIUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mentioned the punishment, 
and sometimes left it out, as being determined by the law on which 
the indictment was grounded. | 

The consequences of the trial in criminal matters maybe reduced, 
to these four heads, jEatiTnaiio lids. Animadversion Judicium catum- 
nia, and Judicium pravaricadonis. 

ASatimalio liiis, or the rating of tlie damages, was in use only in 
cases of bribery, and abuse of the public money. 

Animadversioy was no more than the putting the sentence in exe-^ 
cution, which was left to the care of the Pr«*itor. 

But in case the party was absolved, there lay two actions against 
the accuser ; one of calumny, the common punishment of which wa& 
ffonies inustio, burning in the forehead ; and the other of prevarica- 
tion, when the accuser, instead of urging the crime home« seemed 
rather to hide or extenuate the guilt ; hence the Civilians define a 
prevaricator, to be *' one that betrays his cause to the adversary^ 
ttnd turns on the criminal's side, whom he ought to prosecute." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JUDGMENTS OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE. 

THE people were sometimes the judges, both in private and pub- 
lic causes ; though of the first we have only one example, in Livy ; 
the other we frequently meet with in authors. 

These judgments were made first at the Comitia Curiata, and af- 
terwards at the Ceniuriata and Tributa ; the proceedings in all 
which assemblies have been already shewn ; what we may further 
observe is this : When any magistrate designed to impeach a per- 
son of a crime before the whole people, he ascended the rostra, and 
callfng the people together by a crier, signified to them, that upon 
such a day, he intended to accuse such a person of such a crime : 
This they termed reo diem dicer e; the suspected party was obliged 
immediately to give sureties for his appearance on the day prefixed, 
and in default of bail, was committed to prison. 

On the appointed day, the magistrate again ascended the rostra, 
and cited the party by the crier ; who unless some other magistrate 
of equal authority interposed, or a sufficient^xcuse was offered, was 
obliged to appear, or might be punished at the pleasure of tlie magis- 
trate who accused him. If he appeared, the accuser began his 
charge, and carried it on every other day, for six days together ; at 
the end of the indictment mentioning the particular punishment spe- 
cified in the law for such an offence. This intimation they termed 
inquisitio. The same was immediately after expressed in writing, 
and then took the name of rogatio, in respect of the people, who 
were to be asked or consulted about it ; and irrogatio, in respect of 
the criminal, as it imported the mulct or punishment assigned him by 
the accuser. This rogatio was publicly exposed three nundinse or 
market-days together, for the information of the people. On the 
third market-day, the accuser again ascended the rpstra ; and, the 
people being called together, undertook the fourth turn of his charge, 
and, having concluded, gave ther other party leave to enter upon his 
defence, either in his own person, or by his advocates. 

At the same time as the accuser finished his fourth charge, he 
^ve notice what day he would have the Condtia meet to receive 
the bill ; the ComUia Tributa to consider of mulcts, and the Centu- 
riata for capital pamafaments. 

But in the meaa time, there were several ways by which the ac- 
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cused party might b^ retieved ; as first, if the tribunes of tiie com- 
mons interposed in his behalf; or if he exeused himself by voluntarj 
exile, sickness, or upon account of providing for a funeral ; or if he 
prevailed with the accuser to relinquish hisvcharge, and let the cause 
fall ; or, if upon the day appointed for the Comitia, the Augurs dis- 
covered any ill omens, and so forbad the assembly. 

If none, of these happened, the CamUia met, and proceeded as 
has been already described ; and as for their animadperHo, or putting 
the sentence in execution, this was performed in the same manner 
as in the Praetorian judgments. 

The forms of judgments which have been thus described, must be 
supposed to have prevailed chiefly in the time of the free state : for 
as liie kings before, so the emperoi*s afterwards, were themselves 
judges in what causes and after what manner they pleased, as Sue- 
tonius particularly informs us of almost all the twelve paesars. It 
was this gave occasion to the rise of the mandatores anid delaiores, 
a sort of wretches to be met with in every part of history. The bu- 
siness of the former was to mark down such persons aSv upon in- 
quisition they pretended to have found guilty of any misdemeanour; 
4nd the latter were employed in accusing and prosecuting them up- 
on the other's order. This mischievious tribe, as they were counte- 
nanced and rewarded by ill princes, so were tliey extremely de- 
tested by the good emperors. Titus prosecuted all that could be 
found upon the most diligent search, with death or perpetual ban- 
ishment ;y and Pliny reckons it amongst the greatest praises of 
Trajan, that he had cleared the city from the perjured race of in- 
formers •» 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE ROMAN PUNISHMENTS. 

THE accurath Sigonius has divided the punishments into eight 
sorts. Damnum, Tlncula, Ferbera, Talio, Ignominia, ExiKum, Ser- 
Vitus, Mors, 

Damnum was a pecuniary mulct or fine set upon the offender ac- 
cording to the quality of the crime. 

Vinculum signifies the guilty person's being condemned to impri- 
sonment and fetters, of which they had many sorts, as manicss, ptdir 
cse, nervi, boise, and the like. The public prison in Rome was built 
y Sucton. ia Tit. chap. 8. * Phn. in Panegyric. 
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by Anctus MartiuB, hard by the Forum :• To which a new'part was 
added by 8erviu8 TulUas, called tiience ThUianum ; Sallust de- 
scribes the TXtUianum as an apartment under ground*^ into which 
they put liie most notorious criminals. The higher part, raised by 
Ancus Martins, has commonly the name of the robur^ from the oak- 
en planks which composed it. For the keeping of the prison, besides 
the Triumviri, there was appointed a sort of gaoler, whom Valeri- 
us Maximus calls mstos carem«,*> and Pliny commeniariensis.^ 

Verberay or stripes, were inflicted either with rods {virgm) or with 
batoons (Jmies j;) ihe first commonly preceded capital punishments 
properly so called ; the other was most in use in the camp, and be- 
longed to the military discipline. 

Talio was a punishment by which the guilty person suffered ex- 
actly after the same manner as he had offended ; as in cases of maim- 
ing and the like. Yet A. Gellius informs us, that the criminal was 
allowed the liberty of compounding with the person he had injured ; 
so that he needed not suffer the talio unless he voluntarily chose it.« 

Ignominia was no more than a public shame which the offending 
person underwent, either by virtue of the Praetor's edict, or more 
commonly by order of the Censor ; this punishment, besides the 
scandal, took away from the party on whom it was inflicted the pri- 
vilege of bearing any office, and almost all other liberties of a RomapL 
citizen. 

EUxhtm was not a punishment immediately, but by consequence ; 
for the phrase used in the sentence and laws, was aqtise et ignis in- 
terdictio, the forbidding the use of water and fire, which being neces- 
sary for life, the condemned person was obliged to leave his country. 
Yet in the times of the latter emperors, we find it to have been a po- 
sitive punishment, as appears from the civil law. JReUtgaiio may be 
reckoned under this head, though it were something different from 
the former; this being the sending a criminal to such a place, or for 
such a time, or perhaps for ever ; by which the party was not de* 
privedof the privilege of a citizen of Rome, as he was in the first sort 
of banishment, which they properly called exilium^ Suetonius speaks 
of a new sort of relagoHo invented by the emperor Claudius ; by 
which he ordered suspected persons not to stir three miles from the 
city.' Besides this rdagaiio, they had two other kinds of banish- 
ment, which they termed deporiatio^ and proscripiio $ though nothing 
is more common than to have them confounded in most authors. Zfe- 
portatio, or transportation, differed in these respects from rdagaHo; 

• Liv. lib. 1. «» Lib. 7. chap. 58. 

^ In Bello CaUlin^. « A. Gell. lib. 11. cl. p. 11. 

< Lib. S, ' Butt, in CUud. chap. 33. 
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that wkereas the relegati were condemned either to chai^ then* 
country for a set tii»e, or for ever, and lost neither their estate and 
goods, nor the privilege of citixens ; on the contrary, the dqMrtoH 
were banished always forever, and lost both their estates and privi- 
leges, being counted dead in the law.* And as for the proser^jiU, 
they are defined by the lawyers to be '' such persons whose names 
were fixed up in tablets at the Forum, to the end that they might be 
brought to justice i a reward being proposed to Uiose that took them» 
and a punishment to those that concealed them.">> Sylla was the 
first inventor of this practice, and gave himself the greatest exam- 
ple of it that we meet with, proscribing 2000 knights and senators 
at once.* It is plain, that this was not a positive banishment, but a 
forcing persons to make use of that security ; so tiiat we may fancy 
it of like nature with our outlawty. 

ServUus was a punishment, by which the criminal's person, as 
well as goods, was publicly exposed to sale by auction : This rarely 
happened to the citizens, but was an usual way of treating captives 
taken in war, and therefore n ill be described hereafter. 

Under the head of ca]Htal punishment [nutrSy) the Romans reck- 
oned extreme banishment ; because those who underwent that sen- 
tence, were in a civil sense dead. But, because this punishment has 
been already described, we are only now to take notice of such as 
reached the offender's life. 

The chief of these were j^ercussio securi, itrangukUio, prsscyntO' 
lio de robore, dejectio e rt^, Tarpeii, in crucem actio, tandprojectio 
in proftumlem. 

The first was the same as beheading with us. 

The second was performed in the prison, as it is now in Turkey. 

The third and fourth were a throwing the criminal headlong, 
either firom that part of the prison called rohur; or from the highest 
part of the Tarpeian mountain. 

The fifth punishment, namely crucifixion, was seldom inflicted on 
any but slaves, or the meanest of the commons ; yet we find some 
examples of a different practice ; and Suetonius particularly relates 
of the emperor Galba, that having condemned a Roman citizen to 
suffer this punishment for poisoning his ward, the gentleman, as he 
waft carrying to execution, made a grievous complaint that a citizen 
of Rome should undergo such a servile deatii, alleging the laws to 
the contrary. The emperor, hearing his plea, promised to alleviate 
the shame of his sentence, and ordered a cross, much larger and 

8 Calvin. Lexicon Juridlc. in voce De* *> Ibid, in voce Protcriptu 
portaii ct Rcle^aH. * Florus, Kb. 2. chap. 38. 
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more neat than ordinary, to be erected, and to be washed over ^rith 
white paint, that the gentlemen, who stood so much on his qnality, 
might have the honour to be hanged in state.^ 

The cross and the Jurta are commonly taken for the same thing 
in authors ; though, properly speaking, there was a great difference 
between them. The futca is divided by Lipsius into ignominiosa 
and pcmalis ; the former, Plutarch describes to be that piece of 
wood which supports the thill of a waggon : He adds that it was one 
of the greatest penances for a servant who had offended, to take 
this upon his shoulders, and carry it about the neighbourhood; for 
whoever was seen with this infaunous burden, had no longer any 
credit or trust among those who knew it, but was called furci/er, 
by way of ignomy and reproach.'' Furea pisenaKs was a piece of 
wood, much of the same shape as the former, which was fastened 
about the convicted person's neck, he being generally either scourg- 
ed to death under it, or lifted up by it upon the cross. Lipsius 
makes it the same with the pestibulum, and fancies, that for all the 
name, it might not be a forked piece of timber, but rather a straight 
beam, to which the criminars arms, being stretched out, were tied, 
and which, being hmsted up at the place of execution, served for 
the transverse part of the cross. 

Projutio in profluentvm was a punishment proper to the crime of 
parricide, or the murder of any near relation. The person convict- 
ed of this unnatural guilt, was immediately hooded, as unworthy of 
the common light: In the next place, he was whipt with rods, and 
then sewed up in a sack, and thrown into the sea ; or, in inland 
countries, into the next lake or river. Afterwards, for an addition 
to the punishment, a serpent used to be put into the sack with the 
criminal; and by degrees in latter times, an ape, a dog, and a cock. 
The sack which held the malefactor was termed culeus; and hence 
the punishment itself is often signified by the same name. The rea- 
son oi the addition of the living creatures is thought to have been, 
that the condemned persons might be tormented with such trouble* 
9ome company, and that their carcases might want both burial and 
re»t« Juvenal expressly alludes to this custom in his eighth Satire : 

Libera si deiiiur populo tuffvagia^ quit tain 
PerdttuSy ut dubitet Scnecutn pru fa-re ^eroni p 
Cujia tuppUcio non debuit una parurt 
Simiat non serpenx unut, non culeus umu. 

Had we the freedom to express our mind. 
There's not a wretch so much to vice inclin'd, 
Btit will own Seneca dul far excel 
His pupil, by wlio^ tyranny he fell? 

> 5ueton« iff MbA, obap. 9. k piotaivlh ia Goriolim. 
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To expiate whose complictted guilty 

With some proportion to the blood he spilt^ 

Rome should mure serpents, apes and sacks provide. 

Than one, for the compendious parricide. sTXPVxr. 

The same pQ£t in another place intimates, that this sack was made 
df leather. 

Tully, in his defence of Sextus Roscius, who stood arraigned for 
'j^arricide, has given an admirable account of this pnntshment, with 
the reason on which it was grounded ; particularly, that the male- 
factor was thrown into the sea, sewed up in a sack, for fear he should 
pollute that element which was reckoned the common purifier of ail 
things ; with many the like ingenious reflections. 

Besides the punishments mentioned by Sigonius, who seems to 
Consider the Roman people as in a free state, we meet with abundance 
of others, either invented or revived in the times of the empe- 
rors, and especially in latter ages ; among these, we may take no- 
tice of three as the most considerable, ad ittdoa, ad meialla^ ad 
besiias. 

The lawyers divide hutus, when they take it for a punishment, 
into venatorius and gladiatoriu8.^ By the former, tlie convicted 
persons (commonly slaves) were obliged to engage with the wild 
beasts m the amphitheatre ; by the latter, they were to perform the 
'part of gladiators, and satisfy justice by killing one another. 

Ad metalla, or condemning to work in the mines, Suidas would 
have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus.'- Whatever reason 
he had for his assertion, it is certain we rarely find it mentioned 
till the times of the later emperors ; and particularly in the histo- 
ries of the persecutions of the Christians, who were usually sent in 
great numbers to this laborious and slavish employment, with the 
name of metallici. 

The throwing of persons to wild beasts, was never put in execu- 
tion, but upon the vilest and most despicable malefactors,pin crimes 
of the highest nature. This too was the common doom of the primi 
tive Christians; and it is to the accounts of their sufferings we 
are beholden for the knowledge of it. It maybe observed, that the 
phrase Ad beHias dart,** affects as well such criminals as were con- 
demned to fight with the beasts, as those who were delivered to 
them to be devoured : And the former of these were properly termed 
bestiarii,'' 

There is still one punishment behind worth our observation, and 
which seems to have been proper to incendiaries, and that was the 
wrapping up the criminal in a sort of coat, daubed over with pitch, 

« Calrin. Leiicon Juridic. « Cadlvin. in voce Adbeiti<u dan, 

» in voce X Mtrtfin. • IbkL in BeHmriU 
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und then settiog it on fire. Thus, when Njero had burnt Rome, to 
satisfy his curiosity with the prospect, he contrived to lay the od um 
on the Christians, as a sort of men generally detested : and seizing 
on all he could discover, ordered them to be lighted up in this man- 
ner, to serve for tapers in the dark; which was a much more cruel 
jest than the former, that occasioned it. Juvenal alludes to this cus- 
Ibm in his eighth Satire : 

jhiti quod liceat tunica punire ntoiettd 
To recompense whose barb.'rf»us intent, 
Pitcb'd sbirU would prove a legal punishment. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OF THE ROMAN LAWS IN GENERAL. 

IN the beginning of the Roman state, we are assured all things 
were managed by the sole authority of the king, without any certain 
standard of justice and equity. But when the city grew tolerably 
populous, and was divided by Romulus into thirty curias^ he began 
to prefer laws at the assembly of those curise^ which were confirm- 
ed, and universally received. The like practice was followed by 
Numa, and several other kings ; all whose constitutions, being col- 
lected in one body by Sextns Papirius, who lived in the time of Tar- 
quin the Proud, took from him the name of ^w* Papirianum. 

But all these were abrogated soon after the expulsion of the royal 
family, and the judicial proceedings for many years together de* 
depended only on custom and the judgment of the court. At last, to 
redress this inconvenience, commissioners were sent into Greece, 
to make a collection of the best laws for the service of their coun- 
try ; and at their return, the Decemviri were created to regulate the 
business, who reduced them into twelve tables, as has been already 
shewn. The excellency of which institution, as it is sufiElciently set 
forth by most authors, so is it especially beholden to the high enco- 
mium of Cicero, when he declares it as his positive judgment and 
opinion, that *• the laws of the twelve tables are justly to be prefer- 
red to whole libraries of the philosopers."^" 

They were divided into three parts, of which Ae first related to 
the concerns of religion ; the second to the rights of the public | and 
the last to private persons. 

<i Cicero, dt Ontore, lib 1. 
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These laws being esttWishcd, it necessarilj followed, iliat there 
should be diBpntations and centrorersies in the courts, since the in- 
terpretation was to be founded upon the authority of the learned. 
This interpretation they called ^w« dviU, though at present we un- 
derstand, by that phrase, the whole system of the Roman laws, 

Besides, out of all these laws the learned men of that time com- 
posed a scheme of forms and cases, by which the processes in the 
courts were directed. These were termed actiones legis. 

We may add to these the laws preferred at the public assemblies 
of the people ; and the plebtsdta^ made without the authority of the 
senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were allowed to be of equal 
force with other constitutions, tboug^h they were not honoured with 
the title of leges. 

And then the senatus-conaiUta, and edicts of the supreme magis- 
trates, particularly of the Prstorsi made up two more sorts of laws^ 
the last of which they called jus honorarium. 

And lastly when tiie government was intrusted in the hands of a 
single person, whatever he ordained had the authority of a law, with 
the name ofprincipoHs eonstittOio. 

Most of these daily increasing, gave so much scope to the lawyers 
for tiie compiling of reports and other labours, that, in the reign of 
Justinian, there were extant two tiiousand distinct volumes on this 
subject. The body of the law being thus grown un wieldly, and ren- 
dered almost useless by its excessive bulk, that excellent emperor 
entered on a design to bring it into just dimensions ; which was 
happily accomplished in the constituting those four tomes of the ci- 
vil law which we now extant, and have contributed, in a great meas- 
We, to the regulating of all the states in Christendom : so that the 
old fancy of tfie Romans about the eternity of the command is not 
so ridiculous as at first sight it appears ; since, by their admirable 
tonctionSy they are still like to govern for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXU. 

•F THE LAWS IN PARTICULAR 5 AND FIRST, OF THOSE RELATING TO 

RELIGION. 

AS for ihe laws of the twelve tables, and other more aQcient insti- 
tution«f as it would require no ordinary stock of criticism barelj to 
explain their words ; so is the knowledge of them almost useless, 
since they are so seldom mentioned by the classics. Those which we 
generally meet with are such as were preferred by some particular 
magistrate, from whom tbey took their names; these, by reason of 
their frequent occurrence in the best writers, deserve a short expli- 
cation, according to the common heads laid down by those authors 
who have hitherto managed this subject; beginning with such as 
concerned the public worship, and the ceremonies of religion. 

Sulpiciu .Smproma Lea^ the authors P. Snlptcius Saverria and P. 
Sempronius Sophua, in their consulship, A« 449> ordaining, that no 
person should consecrate any temple or altar without the order of 
the senate, and the major part of die tribunes^i 

Paphia Lex^ the author L. Papirius, Tribune of the commons i 
commanding that no person should have the liberty of consecrating 
any edifice, place, or thing, without the leave of the commons.' 

Cornelia Ltx^ the anthor L. Cornelius Sylla, defining the expen-^ 
ses of funerals.* 

Stxtia Lidma Lex, the author L. Sextus and Licinius, Tribunea 
of the commons, A. 385, commanding, that instead of the Duumviri 
aacris fadundis, a Decemvirate should be created, part out of tlie 
Patricians, and part out of the commons.' 

OgvbUm Lex, the authors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
commons, A. 453, commanding, that whereas there were then but 
four PofUifices, and four Augurs, five more should be added out of 
the commons to each order." 

Manlia Lex, tlie author P. Manlius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
557, enacted for the revival of the Trtaviri Epulones, an old insti* 
tution by Numa.^ 

Chdia Lex^ the author P. Clodius, in his tribuneship, A. 664, di- 
vesting the priest of Cybele (or the great mother, who came from 

9 Lit. lib. 9. ' Liv lib. 6. 

' Cicero in Orat pro Domo sua* ° liv. lib. 10. 

• Plttt. in Sylb. ^ Cic. de Ont. lib. 3. 
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Peftsinum) of his office, and conferring it on Brotigamd, & Cbllo* 
Grecian.* 

Fqina Lex^ ordering the manner of chooeing the vestal virgins/ 
as has been already described. 

The punishment of those holy recluses is grounded on the law^ 
of Numa. 

Lidnia Lex^ preferred bj C. Licinius Crassus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 6(T8, for the transferring the right of choosing priests 
from the college to the people :' but it did not pass.* 

Domitia Lex, the author On. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 650, actually transferring the said right to the 
people.* 

Chmelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius SjUa, Dictator and Consul 
with Q. Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the former law of Domitius, 
and restoring the privilege there mentioned to the college.^ 

Jltiia Lex, the author T. Attius Labienus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian law, and restoring the Do* 
mitian.*' 

AnUmia Lex, the author M. Anton j, in his consulship with Ju* 
lius CsBsar, A. 700, abrogating the Attian law, and restoring the 
Cornelian.** Paulus Manutius has conjectured from several rea- 
sonsj that this law of Antony was afterwards repealed, and the right 
of choosing priests entrusted in the hands of the people. 

To this head is commonly referred the law about the exemption 
from military service, or de vacatione, in which there was a very re- 
markable clause. Nisi bdlum GaUicum exoriatur, unless in case of 
a Gallic insurrection ; in which case no persons, not the priests 
themselves, were excused ; the Romans apprehending more danger 
from the Gauls than from any other nation, because they had once 
taken their city.^ 

As also the three laws about the shows. 

Licinia Lex, the author P. Licinius Varus, City-Praetor, A. 545, 
settling the day for the celebration of the Ludi ApoUinares, which 
before was uncertain.^ 

Rosda Lex Tkeatralis, the author L. Roscius Otho, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 685, ordaining, that none should sit in the first four- 

w Cicero in Orat. pro Sezt et de Hi- *> Asconius in Dlvinatione. 
rusp. Respont. « Dio. lib. 37, ^ Dio. Kb. 44. 

X A. Gellius. ' Plut. in Marcel. Cic pro Fonteio et 

y Cic.de Amicitia. 'Idem. Philip. 8. 

• Suet, in Ner. Patercul. lib. 2. Cic. ' Liv. lib. 27. Alex. NeapoliUn, &c* 
Agrar. 2. 
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tj&en seats of the theatre, unless they were worth four hundred ses- 
tertia, which was then reckoned the cemu8 equesiria.* 

Augustus Caesar, after several of the equestrian families had im- 
paired their estates in the civil wars, interrupted this law so as to 
take in all those whose ancestors ever had possessed the sum there 
specified » 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OFTHE RO- 
MAN CITIZENS. 

VALERIA Lex de Provocaiioney the author P. Valerius Poplico- 
la, sole Consul upon the death of his colleague Brutus, A. 243, giv- 
ing liberty to appeal from any magistrate to the people, and order- 
ing that no magistrate should punish a Roman citizen in case of 
such an appeal.*^ 

Valeria Horatia Lex, the authors L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Consuls, A. 304, reviving, the former law, which had lost its force 
under the Decemvirate.^ 

Valeria Lex Tertia, the author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his con- 
sulship with Q. Apuleius Pansa, A. 453, no more than a confirma- 
tion of the first Valerian law .J 

Forcia Lex, the author M. Porcius, Tribune of the commons, in 
the »ame year as the former ; commanding that no magistrate should 
execute, or punish with rods, a citizen of Rome ; but, upon the sen- 
tence of condemnation, should give him permission to go into exile.>^ 

Sempronix Leges, the author Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 630, commandingthat no capital judgment should 
pass upon a citizen, without the authority of the people, and making 
several other regulations in this affair.^ 

Papia Lex de Peregrinis, the author C. Papius, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 688, commanding that all strangers should be expell- 
ed Rome." 

s Cic Philip. 2. Ascon. in Cornelian. Juven. Sat. S. and 14. Herat. Epod. 4. 
Epist 1. 

h Liv. Hb. 9. Plut. in Popiicol &c. 

* Liv. lib. 3 i Liv lib. lu. 

»« LiT.li >. 10. Cic piHj Rabirio. S llust. in Catilinar. Sueton. in Ncr. &c. 

I Cic. pro Rabirio ; pro JDomo 8ua » pro Cluentio, Ice. 

» Cic. pro Bidbo. 
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Junia LeXs the author M. Junius Pennu8» confirming the former 
law, and forbidding that any strangers should be allowed the privi- 
lege of citizens. 

ServUia LeXy the author C. Servilius Qlaucia, ordaining that if 
any Latin accused a Roman senator, so that he was convicted, the 
accuser should be honoured with the privil^e of a citizen of Rome.* 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the authors, L. Licinius Crassus and Q. Mu- 
tius Scaevola, in their consulship, A. 658, ordering all the inhabi- 
tants of Italy to be enrolled in the list of citizens, in their own pro- 
per cities.' 

Livia Lex de Sodis ; in the year of the city 662, M. Livius Dru- 
sus proposed a law to make all the Italians free denisons of Rome; 
but, before it came to be voted, he was found murdered in his house; 
the perpetrator was unknown,* 

Varia Lex; upon the death of Drusus, the knights prevailed with 
his colleague Q. Varius Hybrida, to bring in a bill for the prosecut- 
ing all such persons as ^ould be discovered to have assisted the 
Italian people in the petition for the privilege of the city.' 

Julia Lex de CiviUUe; the next year, upon the revolt of several 
states in Italy (which they called the social war) L. Julius Csesar, 
the Consul, made a law, that all those people who had continued firm 
to the Roman interest, should have iJie privilege of citizens ;* that 
in the year 664, upon the conclusion of that war, all the Italian peo- 
ple were admitted into tlie roll of free denisons, and divided into 
eight new tribes.* 

Syhetni el Carbonis Lex, the authors Sylvanus and Carbo, Tri- 
bunes of the commons, in the year 664, ordaining, that any persons 
•M'ho had been admitted free denisons of any of the confederate ci- 
ties, and had a dwelling in Italy at tlie time of the making of this 
law, and had carried in their name to the Prsttor in sixty days time, 
should have the privilege of citizens of Rome.° 

Stdpicia Lex, the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 665, ordaining, that the new citizens, who composed the eight 
tribes, should be divided among the thirty-five old tribes, as a great- 
er honour.^ 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, a confir- 
mation of the former law, to please the Italian confederates.^ 

Cornelia Lex de Municipiia, the author tlie same Sulla, in his 

o Cic. de Offic. lib. 3. ' Cic. in Bnito. VaK Max. lib. 8. chap. 6. 

o Ascon. ij) Drat, pro Scauro. Ctc • Cic. pro BaU>o. 

pro Balbo. * Apt'ian. lib. 1. 

P Cic.de OflSc. lib. 3. el pro Bulbo. ■ Cic. pro Archia. 

"i Flor. lib. cliap. 17, Cic de Le^. " PI t in Sylla. EpitLiv,77. 

lib. 3. ^ Epit Liv. 6«. 
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dictatcnrsliip, taking awtj the pmilege formerly granted to the cor- 
porate towns, from as many as had assisted Marius, Cinna, Sul^- 
ciu8» or any of the contrary faction.*" 

Oellia ComeUa Lex, the authors L. Gellius Poplicola, and Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, that all those persons whom 
Pompey, by his own authority, had honoured with the privilege of 
the city, should actually keep that liberty.^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LAWS CONCERNING MEETINGS AND ASSEMBLIES. 

.SLM Lex, ordaining that, in all assemblies of the people, the 
Augurs should make observations from the heavens; and that the 
magistrate should have the power of declaring against the proceed- 
ings, and of interposing in the decision of any matter. 

Fu8ia Lex, ordaining, that upon some certain days, though they 
were Fa$H, it should be unlawful to transact any thing in a meeting 
of the people. 

The authors of these two laws are unknown ; but P. Manutiut 
conjectures, that the first was made by Q. JKlins Paetus, Consul with 
M. Junius Pennus, A. 586 ; the other by P. Furius, or Fusius, Con- 
sul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. The laws themselves occur 
frequently in writers. 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, containing an abrogation of the greatest part of the two former 
laws, and ordering, that no observation should be made from the 
heavens upon the days of the Comitia ; and that on any of the Dies 
Fasti, laws might be enacted in a public assembly.^ 

Curia Lex, the author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 454, ordaining that no Comitia should be convened for the 
election of magistrates without the approbation of the senate ; Ui 
ante Comitia MagiUraiuum Fatres auctores fiereni.* 

Claudia Lex, the author M. Claudius Marcellus, Consul with 
Serv. Sulpicius Ruiiis, A. 702, ordering, that at the Comitia for the 
election of magistrates, no account should be taken of the absent.* 

w Cic. pro Domo sua. * Cic. de CUrit Oratoribus. 

■ Cic. pro Balbo. * Suet, in Julio. 

y Ascon. in Pison. 

23 
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Gabinia Zex, the author A. Gabinias, Trilnine of the commond, 
A. 614, commanding that, i** the Coroitia for the election of magis- 
trates, the people should not give their suflErages viva voee^ but bj 
tablets, for the greater freedom and impartiality of the proceedings.^ 

Cassia Lex, enacted about two years after, commanding, that in 
the courts of justice, and in the Comilia TrUmta, the votes should 
be given in a free manner; that is, by tablets.* 

Papyria Lex, the author C. Papyrius Carbo, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 621, ordaining, that in the Comitia about the passing or 
rejecting of laws, the suffrages should be given by tablets.** 

Cmlia Lex, the author Goelius, Tribune of the commons, A. 635, 
ordaining, that in the judicial proceedings before the people, in cases 
of treason (which had been excepted by the Cassian law) the votes 
should be given by tablets. 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the same 
year as the former ; ordering, that the centuries should be chosen 
out by lot to give their votes, and not according to the order of the 
classes.' 

Maria Lex, the author C. Marius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
634, ordering the bridges, or long planks, on which the people stood 
in the Comitia to give their voices, to be made narrower, tiiat no 
other persons might stand there, to hinder the proceedings by vf- 
peals or other disturbances.' 

Sempronia Lex, the author €. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 565, ordaining that the Latin confederates should 
have the privilege of giving their suffrages, as well as the Roman 
citizens.^ 

Manilia Lex, the author C. Manilius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
687> ordaining, that the libertirU should have the privilege of voting 
in all the tribes.^ 

Gabinia Lex, a confirmation of an old law of the twelve tables, 
making it a capital offence for any person to convene a clandestine 
assembly.^ 

^ Cic. (ie Amiclt. et proPlantio, et ^ Sallust. inOrKt.2. ad Caesarem. 

de l^K- lib 3. s Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. Plut in Mario, 

c Cic. Ill Lselio. ^ Cic. tsEpisdtfne. 

«» Cu. ot Leg. lib. 3. * Cic pro iej^e Manilia. 

« Id. Ibid. i Sallust in Catalinar. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE SENATE. 

CASSIA LeXf the author L. Cassius Longinus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 649, ordaining that no person who had been condemn- 
ed or deprived of his office by the people, should have the privilege 
of coming into the senate.^ 

Claudia Lex, the author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 535, commanding, that no senator, or father of a senator, should 
possess a sailing vessel of above three hundred Amphorse ; this was 
thought big.enough for the bringing over fruits and other necessa- 
ries; and as for gain procured by trading in merchandize, they 
thought it unworthy the dignity of that order,* 

Suipicia Lex, the author Servius Sulpicius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 665, requiring that no senator should owe above two thou- 
sand drachms."* 

Sentia Lex, the author (probably) C. Sentius consul with Q. Lu- 
cretius, A. 734, in the time of Augustus ; ordering that in the room 
of such noblemen as were wanting in the senate, others should be 
substituted.* 

Gabinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 685, ordering, that the senate should be convened, from the ka- 
lends of February, to the kalends of March, every day, for the giv- 
ing audience to foreign ministers.* 

Pypia Lex, ordaining that the senate should not be convened from 
the eighteenth of the kalends of February, to the kalends of the 
same montii ; and that, before the embassies were either accepted or 
rejected, the senate should be held on no other account.^ 

7\ittia Lex, the author M. TuUius Cicero, consul with C. Anto- 
ny, A. 690, ordaining, that such persons to whom the senate had 
allowed the favour of a l^era legaHo, should hold that honour no 
longer than a year. Libera legaHo was a privilege that the senators 
often obtained for the going into any province, or country, where 
they had some private business, in the quality of lieutenants ; 
though with no command, but only that the dignity of their titular 
office might have an influence on the management of their private 
concerns.^ 



k Ascon. in Comelum. • Cic. Epist ad Quin Fratr. lib. 2. ep. 12. 

A Cic. Verrem, 7, » Cic lib. 1 ^p 4. ad Lcntul. lib. 2. cp. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE MASISTRATBS. 

LEX ViUa Armalxs, or Annaria, the author L. Villius (for whom 
we sometimes find L. Juliu8> or Lucius Tullius) Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 574, defining the proper age requisite for bearing of all die 
magistracies.*^ lAvj, who relates the making of this law» does not 
insist on the particular ages ; and learned men are much divided 
about that point. Lipsius states the difference after this manner ^ 
Ihe age proper to sue for the Qusestorship he makes twentj-five 
years ; for the iEdiles and Tribunes, twenty-seven or twenty-eight; 
thirty for the Praetor, and forty-two for the Consuls. 

OeniUia Lex, the author L. Genutius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 411, commanding, that no person should bear the same magistra- 
cy within ten years distance, nor should be invested with two offices 
in one year.* 

Cornelia Lex, the author Cornelius Sylla the Dictator, A. 673, a 
repetition and confirmation of the former law.^ 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that no person, who had been law- 
fully deprived of his magistracy, should be capable of bearing an of- 
fice again. This was abrogated afterwards by the author. "" 

Cornelia Lex, tiie author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator ; ordainmg, 
that such persons as had embraced his party in the late troubles, 
should have the privilege of bearing honours before they were capa- 
ble by age ; and that the children of those who had been proscril^ 
should lose the power of standing for any office.^ 

Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius ; ordaining that none of Pom- 
pey's party should t>e admitted to any dignity.^ 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the authors Licinius and L. Sextius, Tri- 
bunes of the commons, A. 316, ordaining, that one of the Consuls 
should be chosen out of the body of the commons.^ 

GemUia Lex, the author L. Genutius, Tritnine of the commons, 
A. 411, making it lawful that both Consuls might be taken out of 
the commons.* 

' Uv. lib. 40. ' Plin. lib. 7, QiiioUl. lib. 11. chap. 

• IHt>if», lib 7. 1. Cic. in Pison. 

« Appinn. lib. 1. de Bell. Civil w cic. Philip. 13. 

<* Plut. in Gracchifl. ■ > Liv. lib. 6. r Idem, lib. 7. 
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ComeKa Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 67S, or- 
jdainin^, that the Praetors should always use the same method in ju- 
dicial processies. For the Praetors used, upon the entrance on their 
office, to put up an edict, to shew what way they designed to pro- 
ceed in all causes during their year ; these edicts, which before com- 
monly varied, were by this law ordered to be always the same, for 
the preserving a constant and regular course of justice." 

Marda Ler, the author Marcius Censorinus, forbidding any per- 
son to bear the censorship twice.* 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordering, that tiie Censors should put no mark of infamy on any 
person in their general surveys, unless the person had been, accused 
and condemned by both the Censors ; wh^ eas before they used to 
punish persons, by omitting their names in their surveys, and by other 
means, whether they were accused or not ; and what one Censor 
did, unless the other actually interposed, was of equal force as if 
both had joined in the action.^ 

Cascilia Lex, the author Q. Cdecilius Metellus Pius, Consul with 
Pompey the Great, A. 701, restoring their ancient dignity and power 
to the Censors, which had been retrenched by the former law.'' 

Anioma Lex, the author M. Antony, a member of the Triumvi- 
rate ; ordaining, that for the future, no proposal should be ever made 
for the creation of a dictator ; and that no person should ever ac- 
cept of that office, upon pain of incurring a capital penalty.*' 

TUia Lex, the autiior P. Titius, Tribune of ^e commons, A. 710, 
(Nrdaining, that a triumvirate of magistrates, invested with consular 
power, should be settled for five years, for the regulating the com- 
monwealth; and that the honour should be conferred on Octavius, 
Lepidus, and Antony."* 

Valeria Lex, the author P. Valerius Poplicola, sole Consul, A« 
S4S, ordaining that the public treasure should be laid up in the tem- 
ple of Saturn, and that two Qua&stors should be created to super- 
vise it.' 

Junta SacraiaLex, the author L. Junius Brutus, the first Tribune 
of the commons, A. £60, ordaining that the persons of the Tribunes 
should be sacred ; that an appeal might be made to them from the 
determinations of the Consuls ; and that none of the senators should 
be capable of that office.< 

Minia Lex, the author Atinius, Tribune of the commons, ordain- 

» Cic. Philip. 2. «* Appiati. ile Bell. Civ. lib. 3. 

• Plut. in Coriol. • Flor. Epit. Liv. lib. 120. 

*» Vac, in PiaoD. pro Milon. pro Sex- ^ Liv. lib. 2. Plut. in Poplicol. 

tj<V 8cc. <" Dio. lib. 40. < Dion>8. Jib. 6. 
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ing, that any Tribune of the comm ns should have the privilege of 
a senator ; and, as such, take his place in the house*^ 

ComeHa Lex^ the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
taking away from the Tribunes the power of making laws, and of 
interposing, of holding assemblies and receiving appeals, and mak- 
ing all that had borne that office incapable of any other dignity in 
the commonwealth.* 

JiureKa Lex, the author C. Aurelius Cotta, Consul with L. Octa- 
yius, A. 678, an abrogation of some part of the former law, allowing 
the Tribunes to hold their other offices afterwards J 

Pampeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, Consul with M. 
Crassus, A. 683, restoring their full power and authority to the 
Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cornelian law.*^ 



CHAPTER XXVU. 

LAWS RELATING TO PUBLIC CONSTITUTIONS, LAWS, AN» 
PRIVILEGES. 

HORTENSIA Z.ex,the autiior Q. Hortensius, Dictator, A. 467, 
ordaining, that whatever was enacted by the commons should be ob- 
served by the whole Roman people ; whereas the nobility had been 
formerly exempted from paying obedience to the decrees of the 
populacy.* 

Csscilia Didia Lex, the authors Q. Caecilius Metellus and T. Di- 
dius, Consuls, A. 655, for the regulating the proceedings in enact- 
ing laws ; ordaining, that in one question (unA rogaH&ne) but one 
single matter should be proposed to the people, lest, while they gave 
their suffrage in one word, they should be forced to assent to a whole 
bill, if they liked the greatest part of it, though they disliked the 
rest ; or throw out a bill for several clauses which they did not ap- 
prove of, though perhaps they would have been willing to pass some 
part of it. Requiring also, that, before any law was preferred at the 

»» A. G«n lib. 14. chap. ult. ^ Plut. in Pomp. Ascon. ver. 1. et 2. 

« Cic. de Leg. lib. 3 Cxsar. Comm Catsw de Bell. Civ. lib. 1. 
de Bell. Gall. lib. Flor. Plut. &c. » Fior. Bpit Uv. lib. 11. 

i Patercul. lib. 2. Aacon. in Cornel, in 
ver. I. 
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Comitia, it shimld be exposed to the public view three market-days 
(tribus nundinis) before-hand." 

P. Manutiits makes the Caecilian and Didian two distinct laws ; 
the first part composing the former, and the other the latter. 

Junia Licinia Lex, the authors D. Junius Silanus, and L. Licinius. 
Muraena, Consuls, A. 691, ordaining that such as did not observe tiie 
former law, relating to the publishing the draughts of new bills for 
three nundina should incur a greater penalty than the said law en- 
joined.*' 

Licinia JEbutia Lex, the authors Licinius and iEbutius, Tribunes 
of the commons; ordainii^, that when any law was preferred relat- 
ing to any charge or power, not only the person who brought in the 
bill, but likewise his colleagues in any office which he already en- 
joyed, and all his relations, should be incapable of being invested 
with the said charge or power.^ 

Cornelia Lex, the author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 686, ordaining that no person should, by the votes of the senate, 
be exempted firom any law, (as used to be allowed upon extraordi- 
nary occasions) unless two hundred senators were present in the 
house; and that no person, thus excused by the senate, should hin- 
der the bill of his exemption from being carried afterwards to the 
commons for their approbation •' 

Jimpia Labiena Lex, the authors T. Ampius and T. Labienus, 
Tribunes of the commons, A. 693, conferring an honourable privi- 
lege on iPompey the Great, that at the Circensian games he should 
wear a golden crown, and be habited in the triumphal robes; and 
that at the stage plays he should have the liberty of wearing the 
Prsetexta, and a golden crown.« 

« A Gell.lib. 15 cl»an.27.Cic Philip o Cic. in Ont 2. contra Rull. et in 
5. p)0 Dome, (i Vtti' . Epist. 9. lit). 1. Ont. pro Dome s a 

" C.v. PbiliD 3. ft.! Alt Bpiat 5. lib. p Asi on. in Cornel. 
2. Epist. 15. Kb. 4. s Veil Palerc lib. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LikWS RELATING TO THE PROVINCBS, AND THE GOVERNOSS OF 

THEM. 

SEMPBONIA Lex, the author C. Senpronivs Qracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that before the annual 
Comitia for choosing Consuls, the senate should, at their pleasure, 
determine the particular consular provinces which the new Consuls, 
when designed, should divide by lot. As also, that whereas here* 
tofore the Tribunes had been allowed the privilege of interposing 
against a decree of Senate, they should be deprived of that liberty 
for the future.' 

Cornelia Lex^ the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, or- 
daining, that whoever was sent with any command into a province, 
should hold that command until he returned to Rome; whereas 
heretofore, their office was to continue no longer than a set time ; 
upon the expiration of which, if no successor was sent in their room, 
they were put to the trouble and inconvenience of getting a new 
commission from the Senate. 

It was a clause in this law, that every governor of a province, 
when another was sent to succeed him, should have thirty days al- 
lowed him in order to his removal." 

Jxdia Lex primal the author C. Julius Caesar, Consul with M. 
Calpumius Bibulus, A. 691, comprised under several heads; as that 
Achaia, Thessaly, and all Greece, should be entirely free; and that 
the Roman magistrates should sit as judge in those provinces :* That 
the towns and villages through which the Roman magistrates pass 
towards the provinces, should be obliged to supply them and their 
retinue with hay, and other conveniences, on the road:" That the 
governors, when their office was expired, should leave a scheme of 
their accounts in two cities of their provinces, and, at their arrival 
at Rome, should deliver in a copy of the said accounts at the public 
treasury r That the governors of provinces should upon no account 
accept of a golden coronet, unless a triumph had been decreed them 
by the Senate :^ That no chief commander should go beyond the 

' Cic. pro Domo sua, in Vatin. de Provinciii Consul Sallust. in Bel). Jugurth. 

* Cic. Epiit. 9. ad Leiitul. et lib. 3. ad \ttic. Epist 6. 

t Cic. pro Domo, in Pisonem, et de Proline. ConsuL 

o Cicero in Pisonem. ^ Ibid. ^ Ibid. 
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booBds of his province, or enter on any other dominions, or lead the 
armj out, or engage in any war, without the express order of the 
Senate or people^* 

Jtdia Lex secunda^ tiie author the same Julius Caesar, in his dic- 
tatorship, ordaining that no Praetorian province should be held above* 
a year, and no consular province more than two years.^^ 

Ciodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordainii^, that all Syria, Babylon, and Persia, should be com- 
mitted to Gabinius the Consul ; and Macedon, Achaia, Thessaly, 
Greece, and Boeotia, to his colleague Piso, with the proconsular 
power; and that a sum should be paid them out of the treasury, to 
defray the charges of their march thither with an army.» 

Vaiinia Lex, the author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
604. ordaining that the confbiand of all Gallia Cisalpina and lUyri- 
cum, should be conferred on Caesar for five years together, without 
a decree of Senate, and without the formality of casting lots; that 
the particular persons mentioned in the bill should go witii him, in 
the quality of Legati, without the deputation of the Senate : That 
the army to be sent with him to be paid out of the treasury ; and 
that he should transplant a colony into the town of Novocomum in 
Gallia.^ 

Chdia Lex de Cypro, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 695, ordaining, that the island Cyprus should be reduced 
into a Roman province : That Ptolemy king of Cyprus should be pub- 
licly exposed to sale, habited in all legal ornaments, and his goods 
in like maner sold by auction : That M. Cato should be sent with 
the Praetorian power into Cyprus, to take care af the selling the 
king's effects, and conveying the money to Rome.*' 

Trehonia Lex, the author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the commons^ 
A. 698, decreeing the chief command in Gallia to Caesar, five years 
longer than had been ordered by the Vatinian law ; and so depriving 
the Senate of the power of recalling him and substituting another 
general in his room." 

TUia Lex, barely mentioned by Cicero,*^ and not explained by 
Manutius or Rosinus. The purport of it seems to have been, that 
the provincial Quaestors should take their places by lot, in the same 
manner as the Consuls and Praetors ; as may be gathered from the 
scope of the passage in which we find it. 

* Ctc. in Pison. et pro Posthum. ^ Cicerq, pro Domo, pro Seitio, <le 
y Cicero, Philip. 3. Provin Consular. 

■ CiCfro, pro Domo, ct pro St-xtio. « Cicero, lib. 8, 9, 10. Rpist. ad Allic. 

• Cicero, in Vytinium, ct pro Balbo, Florus, Epit. Liv. lib. 105. 
SuetOQ. in Julio. Sallust id Jugurth. ^ In Orat. pro Mursena. 

£4 
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CHAFrfiR XXIX. 

LEGES AGRABLE. OR LAWS RELATING TO THE t>iyiSION OF LANDS 
AMONG THE FEOPLE. 

CASSIA Lex, the author Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, Consul with 
Proculus Virginius^ A. 267, ordaining^ that the land taken from the 
Hernici should be divided half among the Latins, and half among 
the Roman commons.*" This law did not hold. 

Licinia Lex, the author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 277 f ordaining that no person should possess above five 
hundred acres of land ; or keep more than an hundred head of great, 
or five hundred head of small cattle.' 

Flaminia I. ex, the author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the corajnons, 
A. 59,5, ordaining that Picenum, a part of Gallia, whence the Se* 
nones had been expelled, should be divided among the Roman sol- 
dters.s 

Semptoma Lex prima, the author T. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 6£0, confirming the Licinian law, and re- 
quiring all persons who held more land than that law allowed, imme- 
diately to resign it into the commons, to be divided among the 
poorer citizens, constituting three officers to take care of the busi- 
ness.^ 

This law being levelled directly against the interest of the richer 
men of the city, who had by degrees contrived to engross almost 
all the land to themselves, after great heats and tumults, at last 
cost the author his life. 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferred by the same person, upon the 
death of king Attalus, who left the Roman state his heir : It ordain- 
ed, that all ready money found in the king's treasury should be be- 
stowed on the poorer citizens, to supply them with instruments and 
other conveniences required for agriculture ; and that the king's 
lands should be farmed at an annual rent by the Censors ; which 
rent should be divided among the people.* 

Thoria Lex, the author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the commons, or- 
daining, that no person shall pay any rent to the people of the lands 

• Liv. lib. 2. ValcT. Mai. lib. 5. chap. 8. 

i Lir. lib 6. Ajpiao. A Gelliiui. Plin. Patercul. PluUrch, «tc. 

• Cic II. Cai. M.jor fc Cic. pro Sextio, PIttt. &«. 

• CicVerr. 5.Phit&c. 
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.which he posseased ; and regulating the aflGiir of grazing and pas- 
ture. Two large fragments of this law, which was of a great length, 
are copied from two old brazen tablets, bj Sigonius. 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sj^Ha, Dictator, and Con- 
sul with Q. Metellus, A. 673, ordaining, that the lands of proscribed 
persons should be common. This is chiefly to be understood of the 
lands in Tuscany, abQ,ut Volaterrs and Fesul x, which Sylla divided 
amongst his soldiers. 

ServUia Lex, the author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 690, in the consulship 6t Cicero and Antony, containing 
many particulars about selling several houses, fields, ^^c. that belong- 
ed to the public, for the purchasing land in other parts of Italy ; 
about creating ten men to be supervisors of the business, and abun- 
dance of other heads, several of which are repeated by Cicero in 
his three orations extant against this law, by which he hindered it 
from passing. 

Flavia Lex, the author L. Flavins, Tribune of the commons, A. 
693, about dividing a sufficient quantity of land among Pompey's 
soldiers and the commons.** 

Jvtia Lex, the author Julius Caesar, Consul with Bibulus, A. 691, 
ordaining, that all the land in Campania, which used formerly to be 
farmed at a set rent of the state, should be divided among the com- 
mons; as also, that all members of the Senate should swear to con- 
firm this law, and to defend it against all opposers. Cicero calls 
this Lex Campania.'' 

Mamilia Lex, the author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the commons, 
in the time of the Jugurthan war; ordaining, that in the bounds of 
the lands, there should be left five or six feet of ground, which no 
person should convert to his private use, and that commissioners 
should be appointed to regulate this affair.^ From this law de Lu 
miiibus, the author took the surname of LimerUanua, as he is called 
by Sallust.p 

» Cic de Orat. lib 2. et in Bruto. » VeHeius Pate re. lib. 2. Phit. in 

^ Be AiUiq. Jur. Iial Jib 2. Pomp. Ccs. et C .t. Uticenf. sd Attic. 

I Cic. in Uullum, pro Ruscio; Sal- lib. 2 pisi. 18. 

lust, in Ciitilin. - « Ciceru, lib 2^ de Leg. 

^ Cic€CO ad AUi«. lib. 1. f In Bell. Jugurtb. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



LAWS RELATUCG TO COBN. 



SEMPRONM Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus (not T. 
Seinpronius Gracchus, as Rosinas has it^ ordaining, that a certain 
quantity of com should be distributed every month among the com- 
mons, so much to every man ; for which they were only to pay the 
small consideration of a semissis and a triens.'* 

Terentia Cassia LtXy the authors M. Terentius Varro Lucullus 
and C. Cassius, Consuls, A. 680, ordaining, that the same set price 
should be given for all corn bought up in the provinces, to hinder 
the exactions of the Qusstors.' 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordaining, that those quantities of com, which were formerly 
sold to the poor people at six asses and a triens the bushel, should 
be distributed among them gratis. ^ 

Hieronica Lex, the author Hiero, tyrant of Sicily, regulating the 
nfiair between ^e farmers and the decumani (or gatherers of the 
corn-tax, which, because it consisted of a tenth part, they called 
decunusj ordaining the quantity of com, the price, and the time of 
receiving it ; which, for the justice of it, the Romans still continu-^ 
ed in force, after they had possessed themselves of that island.^ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

LAWS FOR THE REGULATIONS OF EXPENSES. 

ORCHM Lex, the author C. Orchius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 566, defining the number of guests which were allowed to be. 
present at any entertainment," 

Fannia Lex, the author C. Fannius, Consul, A. 588, orduning, 
that upon the higher festivals, no person should expend more than an 

1 Flor.Bpit. Liv lib. 60. VeU. PaU lib. S, Su:. 

» Cic. in Verrein, 5 « Cicero, io Verr. 4. 

« Cic. pro Seziio, in Pifon. 8(0. « Hacrobii Sauun. fib. 3. chaip. U. 
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hundred asses in a day ; or ten other days in every month, thirty 
asses ; and at all other times, ten.^ 

Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen years after the former, ordain- 
ing, that the laws for regulating expenses should reach all the Ita- 
lians, as well as the inhabitants of Rome ; and that not only the 
masters of extrayagant treats, but the guests too, should incur a 
penalty for their offence.'' 

Lex Licinia, the author P. Licinius Crassus the rich, agreeing in 
most particulars with the Fannian law; and farther prescribing, that 
on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundime, thirty asses should be the 
most that was spent at any table ; and that on ordinary days, which 
were not particularly excepted, there should be spent only three 
pounds of dry flesh, and one pound of salt meat ; but allowing a?. 
much as every body pleased of any fruits of the ground.* 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, enacted, not so much 
for the retrenching of extravagant treats, as for the lowering the 
price of provisions.^ 

Mmilia Lex, the author M. ^milius Lepidus, Consul, about A. 
675, respecting the several sorts of meats in use at that time, and 
stating the just quantities allowable of every kind.* 

Antia Lex, the author Antius Restio ; a farther essay toward the 
suppressing of luxury, the particulars of which we are not acquainted 
with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable story of the author, 
that, finding his constitution to be of very little force, by reason of 
the great head that prodigality and extravagance had gained in the 
city, he never afterwards supped abroad as long as he lived, for fear 
he should be forced to be a witness of the contempt of his own in- 
junctions, without being in a condition to punish it.^ 

Julia Lex, preferred in the time of Augustus, allowing two hundred 
sestertii for the provisions on the dies profeuH, three hundred on the 
common festivals in the kalendar, and a thousand at marriage-feasts, 
and such extraordinary entertainments.* 

A. Gellius farther adds, that he finds in an old author an edict, 
either of Augustus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which,) raising the 
allowance according to the difference of the festivals, from three 
hundred to two thousand sestertii.** 

Hither may be referred the Lex Oppia, the author C . Oppius, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 540, in the heat of the second Punic war, 

' Macrobii Saturn, ct A GcU. lib. 2. chap. 24. "^ Ibi<l. 

> Caro arida oppoiittur salsameiito. Casaubon, in A. Gell. Notx MSS.. in 
Bib. C. C. C. Ozon. 

i A. Gell. lib. 2. cbn>. U, ' Ibid. 

> Macrob. et A. GelJ. *» A. GeU. « Ibid. 
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grdaining, that no woman should hare above half an ounce of gold, 
wea: a party-coloured garment, or be carried in a chariot in anj 
city, town, or to any place within a mile's distance, unless upon 
the account of celebrating some sacred solemnity.^ 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

lAWS RELATING TO MARTIAL AFFAIRS. 

SACRATA Lex Militarise the author, probably, M. Valerius 
Corvus, Dictator, A. 411, ordaining, that no soldier's name which 
had been entered in the muster-roll, should be struck out, unless by 
the party's consent; and that no person who had been military 
Tribune should execute the office of Ductor ordinum.* 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that the soldiers should receive 
their clothes gratis at the public charge, without any diminution of 
their ordinary pay ; and that none should be obliged to serve in the 
army, who was not full seventeen years old.' 

Maria Porcia Lex, the authors L. Marius and Porcius Cato, Tri- 
bunes of the commons, A. 691, ordaining, that a penalty should be 
inflicted on such commanders as writ falsely to the senate about the 
number of the slain on the enemy's side, and of their own party ; and 
that they should be obliged, when they first entered the city, to take 
a sulemn oath before the Quasstors, that the number which they re- 
turned was true, according to the best computation.'^ 

Sidpida Lex, the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 665, ordaining, that t^e chief command in the Mithridatic war 
which was then enjoyed by L. Sylla, should be taken from him and 
conferred on C. Marius.'' 

OaJbinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the conunons, A. 
685, ordaining, that a commission should be granted to Cn. Pompey, 
for the management of the war against the pirates for three years, 
with this particular clause, that upon all the sea on this side Her- 

* Liv lib. 34. Taa Ann. 3. • Liv. lib. 7. ' 

< Plui. in C. Grmcch. K V^ler. aMax. lib. 2. chftp. & 

^ VeU. Paterc. lib. 2. Fior. Bpit. 77. Plutarch, io SyUa ct Mano, 0(C 
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cales's Pillars, and in the maratime provinces as far as 400 stadia 
from the sea, he should be empowered to command kings, goYerttoi*8, 
and states, to supply him with all necessaries in the expedition.^ 

Manilia Lex, the author C. Manilius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 687, ordaining, that all the forces of Lucullus, and the province 
under his government, should be given to Pompej ; togedier with 
Bithinia, which was tfnder the command of Glabrio ; and tliat he 
should forthwith make war upon Mithridates ; retaining still the 
same naval forces, and the sovereignty of the seas, as before.^ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BE TUTELI8, OR LAWS CONCERNING WARDSHIPS. 

ATILIA Lex, the author and time unknown, prescribing, tliat 
the Praetor, and the major part of the Tribunes, should appoint 
guardians to all such minors to whom none had been otherwise as- 
signed.^ 

The emperor Claudius seems to have abrogated this law, when, 
as Suetonius informs us, he ordered, that the assignment of guar- 
dians should be in the power of the Consuls.^ 

Lmtoria Lex, ordaining, that such persons as were distracted, or 
prodigally squandered away their estates, should be committed to 
the care of some proper persons, for the security of themselves and 
their possessions ; and that whoever was convicted of defrauding any 
in those circumstances, should be deemed guilty of a high misde- 
meanour.* 

< Asconiiis in Cornelian Yell. Paterc. lib. 2 Plutarch in Pomp. Cicero de 
Lege Manilla, et post reilitum in Scnat. 

i Cicero de Lege Manilia. Plutarch in Pomp. Flor. Epitom. 100. 
^ Liv. hb. 39 » Sueton. in Claud, chap. 23. 

« Cicero de Offic. lib. 3 j de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 

LAWS COHGEENINO WILL8> HEIRS» AND LEGACIES. 

PURtA Lex, the author C. Farius, Tribune of the commons, or- 
daining, that no person should give, bj way of legacy, above a thous- 
and^asses, unless to the relations of the master, who manumized 
him, and to some other parties there excepted." 

Voeania Lex, the author Q. Voconius Saxa, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 584, ordaining, that no woman should be left heiress to 
an estate ; that no Centui should, by his will, give above a fourth 
part of what he was worth to a woman. This seems to have been 
enacted, to prevent the decay and extinction of noble families. 

By the word Centui is meant any rich perfion, who was rated 
high in the Censor's Books. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LAWS CONOERNINO MOVET, USURY, ScC. 

SEMPRONIA Lex, the author M. Sempronius, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 560, orduning, that, in lending money to the allies of 
Rome and the Latines, the tenor of the Roman laws should be still 
observed, as well as among the citizens.' 

Valeria Lex, the author Valerius Flaccus, consul with L. Corne- 
lius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer part of the city) that all 
creditors should discharge their debtors upon the receipt of a fourth 
part of the whole sum. This law, as most unreasonable, is censur- 
ed by Paterculus.« 

Gabinia Lex, the author Aulus Gabinius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 685, ordaining that no action should be granted for the re- 
covery of any money taken up, versurd facta, i. e. first borrowed for a 

" Cicero» pro Balbo. p Liv. fib. SS. Cicero, de OfHc. 2. 

* Cicero^ in Terr. 3. de Senect. de Finib. ^ Lib. 2. chap. 23. 
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small use, and then lent out again upon a greatei* ; which practice 
was highly unreasonable.'' 

Claudia Lex, the author Claudius Caesar; commanding, that no 
usurer should lend money to any person in his non-age, to be paid 
after the death of his parents." 

Vespasian added a great strength to this law, when he ordained, 
tkat those usurers who lent money to any JUius familise, or son un- 
der his father's tuition, should have no right ever to claim it again, 
not even after the death of his parents.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



LAWS OONOERNING THE JUDGES. 

SEBiPRONIA Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that the right of judging, 
which had been assigned to the Senatorian order by Romulus, should 
be transferred from them to the equites.* 

ServiUa Lex, the author Q. Senrilius Ccepio, Consul with C. Ati- 
lius Serranus, A. 647, abrogating in part the former law, and com- 
manding that the privilege there mentioned should be divided be- 
tween both orders of knights and senators."" 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 senators, and 600 equites, for the management of judg- 
ments; but this seems rather to belong to the Servilian law, if not 
totally a mistake*'^ This law was soon after repealed. 

Livia Lex, the author M. Livius Dnisus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 662, ordaining that the judiciary power should be seated, 
in the hands of an equal number of senators and knights.^ 

But this among other constitutions of that author, was abrogated 
the very same year, under pretence of being made inauspiciously. 

FlauHa Lex, the author M . Plautius Sil vanus. Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 664, ordaining that every tribe should chuse out of their 

' Cicero ftd Attic, lib. 5. Epist. ult. Kb. 6. Episi 2. 

• Tacit Annal 11. * 8u to . in V-tp chap 11. 

• Aaconius in Dirin Tacit Ann. 12 VvW P- tei*- lib 2 

' Cicero de Art. Rhet lib. 2. de Omtore^ ia Bnitoi In Orat. pro Scauro. 
w Cicero de Orator 3 Fkyr. Epit. 71. 
"< Asoniiat in Gomdian. 

SS 
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own body fifteen persons to serve as judges every year ; by thi* 
means making the honour common to all the three orders, accord!^ 
as the votes carried it in every tribe.'' 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla> Dictator, A. 6rs# 
taking away the right of judging entirely from the knights, and re- 
storing it fully to the senators." 

Aurdia Lex, the author L. Aurelius Cotta, Pr«tor, A. 653, or- 
daining, that the Senatorian and Equestrian orders, together with 
tiie Tribuni ^rarii, should share the judicial power between them.* 

Pompda Lex, the author Pompey the Great, Consul with Cras- 
sus, A. 698, ordaining, that the judges should be chosen otherwise 
than formerly, out of the richest in every century; yet notwith- 
standing, should be confined to the persons mentioned in the Aure- 
lian law." 

Jtdia Lex, the author Julius Caesar, confirming the aforesaid 
privilege to the senators and knights, but excluding the TfUntni 
JErarii.'^ 

Rosinius sets this law before that of Pompey ; but it is very plain 
that it was made posterior to it. 

Jlntonia Lex, the author M. Antony, Consul with Julius Cxsar, 
A. 709, ordaining, that a third Decury of Judges should be added 
to the two former, to be chosen out of the centurions.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



LAWS RELATING TO JUDGMENTS. 

POMPEIA Lex, the author Pompey the Great, sole Consul, A. 
701, forbidding the use of the laudaiores in trials.* 

Memmia Lex, ordaining, that no person's name should be re- 
ceived into the roll of criminals, who was absent upon the public 
account/ 

y Cicero, pro Cornel, et ad Att 4 
s Flor Epitom. a9. Ascon. in Uivinat 

• Cioro,4ii Verriius. Veil. lib. 3. ^ Cicero in Pisonem. 

^ Suet, in Julio, chap 41. <* Cicero, in Philip 1. and #. 

• Plutarch, in Pomp, et in C;.tone Ulicena. Valer. Mas. lib 6. chap. 3. 
' Cicero^ in Vatin. Val. Bias. lib. 3. chap* T. 
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Semmia Lex, onUinii^, that persons convicted of calmnny should 
be stigmatized.' 

Both these laws go under the name of ilfemniue, and sometimes 
iif JRemmudf the distinction here observed is owing to P. Manu- 
tius. 

Cinda Lex, the author M. Cincius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
549, forbidding any person to accept of a gift upon account of judg^ 
ing a cause. This is commonly called Lex MuneraUs.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



LAWS RELATING TO CRIMES. 



THE crimes or actions, that tended to the prejudice of the state, 
have been already reckoned up, and briefly explained. The laws on 
this subject are very numerous, and, by reason of their great useful- 
ness, have been preserved at large in the labours of the Civilians, 
with the particular heads of which they consisted. It will be suffi- 
cient to the present design, to mention such as are hinted at in the 
ordinary classics, and to speak of those only in general. 

De My estate. 

Oairinia Lex, already described among the laws relating to as- 
semblies. 

Apuleia Lex, the author L. Apuleius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 652. It seems to have been enacted for the restraint of public 
force and sedition in the city.^ Sigonius thinks, that it was this law 
which made the question de majeetate perpetual. 

Varia Lex, the author L. Varius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
602, ordiuning that all such persons should be brought to a public 
trial who had any way encouraged or assisted the confederates in 
the late war against Rome.^ 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 6r0, 

8 Cicero, pro Sext Roscio. 

^ Liv. lib. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero, ad Attic, lib. 1. de Oratore, 2. de 
Senect. 

' Cicero, de Orator. Jib. 2. 

i Cicero, pro Sc«uro, pro Cornel. TuictiUn. 2. in Bruto. Valerius MaximuSy 
lib. 8. chap. 6. 
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making it treason to lend an armj out of a province, or to engage 
in a war without special orders ; to endeavour the ingratiatiiig onefs 
self so with the army as to make them ready to serve hb particular 
interest ; or to spare or ransom a commands of the enemy when 
taken prisoner ; or to pardon the captains of robbers and pirates ; or 
for a Roman citizen to reside without orders at a foreign court ; 
and assigning the punishment of aqux et igni$ inierdiciio to all that 
should be convicted of any of these crimes.^ 

Julia Lex, the author Julius Caesar, either in his first consulship, 
or after the Pharsalian victory, ordaining the punishment mentioned 
in Sylla's law, to be inflicted on all that were found guilty de ma- 
jeatate; whereas Sylla intended it only for th^ particulars which he 
there specifies.^ 

ArUonia Lex, the author Mark Antony, allowing those who were 
condemned de majeatale an appeal to the people ; which before was 
only allowed in the crime which they called perdtiettio, one part of 
the crimen majistatis, of the most heinous nature, which the lawyers 
define, HosHli animo adversua rempublicam esse. This law was re- 
pealed by Augustus." 

De Adulierio et Pudieitia. 
Julia Lex, the author Augustus Caesar, as Suentonius informs 
us.'^ Juvenal mentions this law in his second Satire, and seems to 
intimate, that it was afterwards confirmed and put in full force, 
by the emperor Domitian ; the rigour of it is there very handsomely 
expressed : 

Lege* rrvocabat amor a* ^ 
Omnibut. atqueip*!* Veneri Martigue^ timendas^ 

Scatinia Lex, the author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of the 
commons ; though some think it was called Lex Scantinia, from one 
Scantinius, Tribune of the commons ; against whom it was put in 
execution. It was particularly levelled against the keepers of cata- 
mites, and against such as prostituted themselves for this vile ser- 
vice.** The penality enjoined by the author, was only pecuniary; 
but Augustus Caesar made it afterwards capital.^ 

De ncariis et venefida. 
Cornelia Lex^ the author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was di- 
rected against such as killed another person with weapons or poison, 

^ Cicero, in Pison. pro Cluent, Sco. « Jut. Sat. 2. ▼. SOL 

1 Cicero, Philip. 1. P Quintil. lib. 4. chap. 2. lib. 7. chap 

n P. Manut. lib. de Legibus. 4. Cicero, Philip. 3. Juv. Sec. 

" In Aug. chap. 34. 1 Just loftit. hb. 4. 
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or fired houses, or took away any person's life by false accusation ; 
with several other heads. 

It was a clause in this law» that the person who stood accused of 
the crimes titerein mentioned , might have his choice of letting the 
jury give tiicir verdict dam, vdpakm, by voices or by tablets.' 

Dt Parriddia. 

The old law which prescribed the old sort of punishment proper 
to this crime, was restored and confirmed. by Pompey the Great, 
with the title of Zcx Pompda.' 

Comdia Lex Fold. 

Sylla the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Praetor to make in- 
quisition into what they called Crimen fold, so he enacted this law 
as the rule and standard in such judgment.* It takes in all forgers, 
concealers, interliners, ^c. of wills; counterfeits of writs and 
edicts ; false accusers, and corrupters of the jury ; together with 
those that any ways debased the public coin, by shaving or filing 
the gold, or adulterating the silver, or publishing any new pieces of 
tin, lead, ^c. ; and making those incur the same penalty (which was 
aqtue d ignis interdicHo) who voluntarily connived at the offenders 
in these particulars. 

Leges de FJ. 

PlaiUia, or Ptoiia Lex, the author P. Plautius, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 675, against those that attempted any force against 
the state or senate ; or used any violence to the magistrates, or ap- 
peared armed in public upon any ill design, or forcibly expelled, any 
person from his lawful possession. The punishment assigned to the 
convicted was aqius d ignis interdidio.^ 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordaining, that all those should be brought to their trial who 
had executed any citizen of Rome without the judgment of the peo- 
ple, and the formality of a trial.'' 

The author, being a mortal enemy of Cicero's, levelled this law 
particularly against him ; who in the time of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy, for the greater expedition and security, having taken several 
of the chief parties concerned, first imprisoned and afterwards exe- 
cuted them, only upon a decree of the senate. Clodius having 

' Cic. pro Cluent. • Just. Inst. lib. 4 et alii. • 

« Cic de Nat. Deor. lib. S. Suet, in Aug*, chap. 33. 
■ Suetun. in Julio, chap. 3. Dio. lib. 39 Cic. pro Sextio, pro ivrilonc. 
' VeU. Paterc. lib. 2. Cic. ad Attic, lib. 3. Dio. lib. 33. 
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highly ingratiated himself with the people* by sevend popular laws, 
easily got this act to pass ; and so obliged Cicero to go into exile. 

Pompeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, in his third consul- 
ship, A. 701. It was directed especially against the authors of tiie 
late riot, upon the account of Clodius and Milo ; in which one of 
the Curiae had been set on fire, and the palace of Lepidus the Inter- 
rex assaulted by force. This law introduced a much shorter form 
of judgment than had been formerly used, ordaining, that the first 
three days in every trial should be spent in hearing and examining 
witnesses, and then allowing only one day for the two parties to 
make their formal accusation and defence : the first being confined 
to two hours, and the other to three. Hence, the author of the dia- 
logue concerning famous orators, attributed to Quintilian or Taci- 
tus, observes, that Pompey was the first who deprived eloquence of 
its old liberty, and confined it to bounds and limits.^ 

Leges de Ambitu, 

Fahia Lex, prescribing the number of aectatores, allowed to any 
candidate.^ This did not pass. 

JlciUa Calpumia Lex, the authors M. Acilius Glabrio and C. Cal- 
purnius Piso, Consuls, A. 686, ordaining, that, besides the fine im- 
posed, no person convicted of this crime should bear an office, or 
come into the senate. ^ 

Thdlia Lex, the author M. Tullius Cicero, Consul with C. Anto- 
nius, A. 690, ordaining, that no person, for two years before he 
sued for an office, should exhibit a show of gladiators to the people, 
unless the care of such a solemnity had been left to him by vnll; 
that Senators, convicted of the crimen ambitus, should suffer aqim 
et ignis interdicHo for ten years : and that the commons should in- 
cur a severer penalty than had been denounced by the Calpumian 
law." 

Aujidia Lex, the author Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 692, more severe than that of Tully ; having this remarkable 
clause, that if any candidate promised money to the Tribunes, and 
did not pay it, he should be excused ; but, in case he actually gave 
it, should be obliged to pay to every Tribe a yearly fine of 3000 
sestertii. • 

Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the author M. Licinius Crassus, Con- 
sul with Cn. Pompey, A. 691, appointed a greater penalty than for- 
merly to offendcrs*of this kiud.^ By sodalitia, they undersood an 

^' Ascon. in Milon. Cic. de ftnib. 4. Cars, de Bell. Civ. lib. 3, &c. 

« Cic. pro M urjtna. y Cic. pro Mursena. pro CorneL &c. 

» Cic. in Varin. pro Sextio, pro Muracna. Cio. 1. 37. 

^ Cic. ad Attic, lib. 1, ep. U. •» Cic. pro Plane. 
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unlawful making of parties at elections ; which was interpreted as a 
sort of violence ofiTered to the freedom of the people. It is strange, 
that this sense of the word should have escaped Cooper and Lit- 
tleton. 

Asconins seems to imply* that the sodaHiia and ambitus, were 
two different crimes, when he tells us that Milo was arraigned on 
those two accounts, at two several times, and not before the same 
Quaestor. 

Potnpeia I^ex, the author Pompej the Great, sole Consul, A. 701. 
By this it was enacted, that whoever, having been convicted of a 
crime of this nature, should afterwards impeach two others of the 
same crime, so that one of them was condemned, should himself, 
upon that score, be pardoned. The short form of judgment, men- 
tioned in Pompeia Lex de vi, was ordered too by this law.- 

Julius Caesar quite ruined the freedom and fair proceedings in 
elections, when he divided the right of chuaing magistrates between 
himself and the people, or rather disposed of all offices at tus plea- 
sure. "^ Hence Lucan: 

'■ Nam (juomelUu Pharaaliau anmu 

ConnUe notut 6tU ? Jingi. toletmia camfius, 
Et rum admUthd dirimit tuffr^gia pUbisg 
Decantatt^ue trtbu9, et vana vertat m uma, 
J^ec caium tervare iicet g tonat Jiugure turdo : 
Et Isetm juraniur aves, bubone stnutro^ 

From what brave Consul could the year receive 
A surer mark, than death and wars shall leave ? 
Assemblies area jt st ; and, when they meet. 
The gMpin^ crowd is bubbled with a cheat. 
The Tots are shook, and sorted tribes advance ; 
. But Caesar, not blind fortune, rules the chance. 
Nor impious Rome heaven's sacred signs obeys. 
While Jove still thunders, as the Augers please : 
And when left owls some dire disaster bode. 
The staring miscreants, at their matter's nod. 
Look to the right, and swear the omen's good. 

But Augustus restored the old privilege to the Comitia, and re- 
strained the unlawful courses used in the convassing at elections by 
several penalties ;« and published, for this purpose, the Lex Julia 
de AmbitUy mentioned in the Pandects. ^ 

Leges de Pecuniis reptitmdis, 

Calfurma Lex, the author L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, A. 605, or- 
daining a certain Praetor for the inquisition of this crime, and lay- 
ing a great penalty on offenders.^ 

< In Argument. Miloman. t Sueton. in August, cbap. 40. 

^ Idem. ^ Cicero in Bruto, de Offic. Ub. ^ 

OiatS.iQYeiTem. 



• auetoD. in Julio, chap. 41. 
« lib. 5. V. 391. 
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CsseUia Lex, mentioned bj Valerius Maximus.' Sigonins believes 
this law to be the very same with the foimer, and that either the two 
Tribunes, Cscilius and Calpumius, joined in the making of it ; and 
so it came to be called either Calpumia, or CacUia, at pleasure ; or 
that in tiiis place we ought to read Calpumia, instead of CssdUa. 

Junta Lex, the author probably M. Junius Pennus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 69,7, ordaining, that, besides the lUi$ mttimatio, or rat- 
ing of the damages, the person convicted of this crime should suftr 
banishment 

ServiHa Lex, the author C. Servilius Glaucia, Pnetor, A. 653, 
several fragments of which are collected from authors, and trans- 
cribed from brazen tablets by Sigonius.^ 

^cilia Lex, the author M. Acilius Glabrio ; in which was this re- 
markable clause : That the convicted person should be allowed nei- 
tiler ampHoHo, nor comperendmatio ; neither a new hearing at a set 
time prefixed by the Praetor, nor an adjournment of the trial, till 
ike third day after the first appearing of the parties in the court.' 

Cornelia Lex, the author Lr. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; ordaining, 
fliat, besides the liUi msHmatio, the person convicted of this crime 
should be interdicted the use of fire and water.* 

JtiKa Lex, the author L. Julius Caesar; this kept its authority 
through the whole series^ of the emperors, and is still celebrated in 
the Pandects : A great part of it was levelled against the misde- 
meanours of provincial governors ; many of which, accordtng to this 
law, are alleged against Piso, who had been Proconsul in Mace- 
donia, by Cicero, in his 37th oration. 

> Ub. 6. chap. 9. sect 10. 

i Cic. in Verrem, et pro Balbo. Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. 

^ Cic. pro Poathum pro Balbo. in Verrem. Sigon. de judicii^ lib. 2. c 2r. 

I Cic. 10 V. rr^m, Aacon. in eaadem 

» Cic pro Cluentio; in Verrem. Aacon. Paediaih in Verrioaa. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MISCELLANY LAWS NOT SPOKEN OF UNDSE THE GENERAL HEAD$. 

CLODIA Lex, de CoUegiis, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 695, ordaining, that the collegia, or companies of arti* 
ficers instituted by Numa, which had in a great measure been laid 
down, should be all revived, and observed as formerly, with the ad- 
dition of several new companies.' 

CmcUia Ltx de Jure Italia, et tribuHs tolkndiaf the author Q. 
Cscilius Metellus Nepos, Praetor, A. 693, ordaining, that die tax 
called Portoria should be taken off from all the Italian states.- 

Portoria, according to Sigonius's explication, was a sort of toll 
paid always at the carrying of any exportable goods to the haven ; 
whence the collectors of it were called portUores. 

Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. 
The Romans, consulting the grandeur of their repuMic, had always 
a particular honour for a married state ; and nothing was more usual 
than for the Censors to impose a fine upon old batchelors. Dionysius 
Halicamasseus*' mentions an old constitution, by which all persons 
of full age were obliged to marry ; but the first law of which we have 
any certainty was this of Augustus Caesar, preferred A. 756. It 
did not pass before it had received several amendments, being at 
first rejected for its extreme severity. This is the subject of Pro- 
pertius's seventh elegy of the third book : 

Gavisa est certe tublatam Cynthia legem, ISfc, 

My Cynthia laughed to see the bill thrown uut, &a 

Horace calls it Z^ex Marita.'^ 

A. 672, this law, being improved and enlarged, was preferred in a 
new bill by Papius and Poppseus, the consuls at that time ; whence 
it is sometimes called Papia Poppxa Lex, and generally Julia Papia. 

A great part of the general heads are collected by Lipsius, in nis 
comment on Tacitus y among which, the most remarkable are those 
which contain the sanctions of rewards and punishments. 

■ C c proSextio; in Piion.pro <> Dio. lib. 37. Cic in Epist. ad Attic. 
Dunio. A- (HO. in Cornel. P Lib. 9. <i In Carmine Ssecii^ari. 

' Excttij. ad Tacit Ann. lib. 3. Liter. C. Yid. Suet in OcUvio, chap. o4. 
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As to the first of these, it was herebj ordained, that all tiie magis- 
trates should take precedence according to their number of children, 
or a married man before a batchelor ; that in elections, those candi- 
dates should be preferred who had the most numerous offspring ; and 
that an J person might stand sooner than ordinary for an j office, if he 
had as many children as he wanted years to be capable of bearing 
such a dignity ;* that whoever in the city had three children, in the 
other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces five, (or, as some say, 
seven,) should be excused from all troublesome offices in the place 
where he lived. Hence came the famous jus trium liberorum, so 
frequently to be met with in Pliny, Martial, Sfc. by which the em- 
peror often obliged such persons with this privilege, to whom na- 
ture had denied it. 

Of the penalties incurred by such as in spite of this law lived a 
single life, the chief was, that unmarried persons should be incapable 
of receiving any legacy or inheritance by will, unless from their near 
relations ; and such as were married, and yet had no children, above 
half an estate. Hence, Plutarch has a severe reflection on the 
covetous humour of the age : '' that several of the Romans did not 
marry for the sake of heirs to their own fortunes ; but that they 
themselves might, upon this account, be capable of bheriting the 
estates of other men.' 

And Juvenal alludes to the same custom : 



] 



Jam pater e* ; dedinms guodfumm opponere potth s 
Jura p ^rentis habet : propter me scriberU haret s 
Legatum omne capita nee non et dutce catbtcMm * 

Kow by in> toil ihou gatn'st a faKbt- r*s farnr ; 

Nu more slutl pointing crowds fittest thy shani^ 

Nor hootinj^ boys thy impotence proclaim, 

Thine is the privilege otir laws atTord 

To bim t at stands a fMther on record ; 

In misers* wills yon stand unquestioned now. 

And reap the harvest which you could not sow. 

Claudia Lex de scribarum negotiatione. 

This law is barely mentioned by Suetonius r and seems a part of 
the Lex Claudia or Clodia, about the trading of the senators, already 
explained. It appears, therefore, that not only senators, but the 
scribes too, or at least those scribes who assisted the Qusstors, were 
forbid to make use of a vessel of above three hundred amphora* 
We may reasonably suppose, that this prohibition was not laid upon 
them, in respect of their order and degree, which were not by any 
means eminent ; but rather, upon account of their particular place or 

^ • Plin epi«t 1. 7. a Sat. 9. v 86. 

* PiUt. ir*^ f iAtrf«(>i«(. • In Dgmh. chap. 9. 
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office ; because it looked very improper, that persons Who were con- 
cerned in the public accounts, should at the same time, by dealing 
in traffic and merchandize, endeavour rather the filling their own 
coffers, than improving the revenues of the state.'' 

Mamiiia Lex ; this law, as well as the former, depends upon a 
tinglft authority, being just named by Sallust,"" and not explained 
by Manntius or Rosinus. It seems to have been to this purpose ; 
that since affiiirs had been very often ill managed by the nobility, 
those persons whose ancestors had held no magistracy in the state, 
such as they called homines novi, should, for the future, be allowed 
the privilege of holding public offices .^ 

AHnia Lex de Furtia, ordaining, that no prescription should se- 
cure the possession of stolen goods ; but that the proper owner 
should have an eternal right to them." 

'^ \' T rrent in not ad locum. f V Riciiim in not. nd locum. 
» In BtU. Jugunhin. « Cic. Verr. 3. A GeU. chap. 7. 
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OF THE ROHAN ART OF WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LEVIES OF THE ROMAN FOOT. 



AT the same time of the year that the Consuls were declared 
elecf or designed, thej close die military Tribunes, fourteen out of 
the body of the EquUes, who had served in the army five years ; and 
ten out of the commonalty, such as had made ten campaigns. The 
former they called TribunijunioreSy the latter aerdores. 

The Consuls having agreed on a levy (as, in the time of the com- 
monwealth, they usually did every year) they issued out an edict, 
commanding all persons who had reached the military age (about 
seventeen years) to appear (commonly) in the capitol, or in the area 
before the capitol, as the most sacred and august place, on such a 
day. The people being come together, and the Consuls, who presid- 
ed in the assembly, having taken their seat, in the first place, the 
four and twenty Tribunes were deposed of, according to the number 
of legions they designed to make up, which was generally four. The 
junior Tribunes were assigned, four to the first legion, three to the 
second, four to the third, and three to the last. The senior Tribunes, 
two to the first legion and the third ; three to the second and last. 
After this, every tribe, being called out by lot, was ordered to divide 
into their proper centuries ; out of each century were soldiers cited 
by name, with respect had to their estate and class ; for which pur- 
pose there were tables ready at hand, in which the name, age, and 
wealth of every person was exactly described. Four men, as much 
alike in all circumstances as could be pitched upon, being presented 
out of the century, first the Tribunes of the first legion chose one, 
then the Tribunes of the second another, the Tribunes of the third 
legion a third man, and the remaining person fell to the Tribunes of 
the fourth. Then four more were drawn out ; and now the right of 
dioosing first belonged to the Tribunes of the second legion ; in the 
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fiext four to the Tribunes of the third legion ; then to the Tribunes 
of the fourth l^on, and so round, those Tribunes choosing last the 
next time, who chose first the time before ; the most equal and regu- 
lar method imaginable. 

Cicero has remarked a superstitious custom observed in these 
proceedings; that the first soldiers pitched upon, should, for the 
omenXsake, be such as had fortunate names, as Salvius, Valerius, 
and the like.* 

There were many legal excuses which might keep per^ns from 
the list ; as, in case thej were fiftj jears old ; for tiien thej could 
not be obliged to senre ; or if they enjoyed any civil or sacred office, 
which they could not conveniently relinquish ; or if they had already 
made twenty campaigns, which was the time required for every foot 
soldier ; or if, upon account of extraordinary merit, they had been 
by public authority released from the trouble of serving for such a 
time ; or if they were maimed in any part, and so ought not to be 
admitted into the legions ; as Suetonius tells us of a father, who cut 
off the thumbs of his two sons, on purpose to keep them out of the 
army.^ And Valerius Maximus gives a relation of the like nature." 

Otherwise they were necessitated to submit ; and in case of a re- 
fusal, were usually punished, either with imprisonment, fine, or 
stripes, according to the lenity or severity of the Consul. And 
therefore it seems strange that Machiavel should particularly com- 
mend the Roman discipline, upon account of forcing no one to the 
wars, when we have in all parts of history such large intimations of 
a contrary practice. Nay, we read too of the conquintores^ or im- 
press-masters, who were commissioned, upon some occasions, to go 
about and compel men to the service of the state. 

Valerius Maximus' gives us one example of changing^this custom 
of taking out every particular soldier by the Tribunes, for that of 
dioosing them by lot. And Appianus Alexandrinus*" acquaints us, 
that in the Spanish war managed by Lucullus, upon complaint to the 
senate of several unjust practices in the levies, the fathers thought 
fit to choose all the soldiers by lot. Yet the same author assures us, 
that within five years time the old custom returned, of making the 
levies in the manner already described. 

However upon any extraordinary occasion of immediate service, 
they omitted the common formalities, and without much distinction 
listed such as they met with, and led them out on an expedition. 
These they termed Milites gubitarii, 

• Cic. de Divinat. fib. 1. ^ Lib 6 chap. T. 

^ Sutton. August chap. 24. - In Iberic 

« Val. Max. 1.6.0. 3. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE LEVY AVD REVIEW OF THE CAVALRY. 

ROMULUS, having established the senate, chose three hundred 
of the stoutest young men out of the most noble families to serve 
on horseback : But, after the institution of the Census by Servius 
Tullius, all those persons had the honour of being admitted into the 
order of the Equiles, who were worth four hundred sestertia ; yet 
no man was thus enrolled by the Kings or Consuls, or afterwards 
by the Censors, unless, besides the estate required, no exception 
could be taken against his person or morals. If these were unques- 
tionable, his name was entered among the knights, and a horse and 
ring given him at the public charge ; he being obliged to appear fw 
the future on horseback, as often as the state should have occasion 
for his service. 

So that there being always a sufficient number of Equites in the 
city, there needed only a review in order to fit them for service. 
Learned men have very little agreement in this point ; yet we may 
venture to take notice of three several sorts of reviews, probation 
transvedio, and what they termed properly recensio ; though they 
are usually confounded, and seldom understood. 

The prohatio we may conceive to have been a diligent search into 
the lives and manners of the EquUet, and a strict observation of 
their plights of body, arms, horses, ^c. This is supposed to have 
been commonly made once a year. 

Transveciio Lipsius makes the same as probatio, but he is certain- 
ly mistaken ; since all the hints we meet with concerning it in the 
authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous ceremony and pro- 
cession, than an examination. The most learned Graevius observes 
it to have been always made in the Forum.' Dionysius describes it 
in the following manner : *' The sacrifices being finished, all those 
who are allowed horses at the expense of the state, ride along in or* 
der> as if returning from battle, being habited in the togss palmatm, 
or the irabese, and crowned with Mrreaths of olive. The procession 
begins at the temple of Mars, without the walls, and is carried on 
through all the eminent parts of the city, particularly the Forum, 
and the temple of Castor and Pollux. The number sometimes reach* 
es to five thousand ; ef ery man bearing the gifts and ornaments re- 

f Fmht ftd I. Vol. Tkessur. Ant. Ron. 
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ceived as a reward of his valour from the general; a most glorious 
sight, and worthy of the Roman grandeur."* 

This solemnity was instituted to the honour of Castor and Pollux^ 
who, in the battle with the Latins, about the year of the city 257, 
appeared in the field personally assistingthe Romans ; and, presently 
i^r the fight, were seen at Rome (just by the fountain where their 
temple was afterwards built) upon horses all foaming with white fro- 
thy sweat, as if they had rode post to bring tidings of the victory.^ 

The proper tecensio was the account taken by the Censors every 
lustrum, when all the people, as well as the Equites, were to appear 
at the general survey : so that it was only a more solemn and accu- 
rate sort of probation, with the addition of enrolling new names, 
cancelling old ones, and other circumstances of that nature. 

Besides all this, it was an usual custom for the EquUea, when 
they had served out their legal time in the wars, to lead their horse 
solemnly into the Forum, to the seat of the two Censors, and there 
having given an account of the commanders under whom they had 
served, as also the time, places, and actions relating to their service, 
they were discharged, every man with honour or disgrace according 
as he deserved. For this account we are indebted to Plutarch, who 
gives a particular relation how this ceremony was performed with 
universal applause by Pompey the Great. 

It might be brought as a very good ailment of the obscurity and 
confusion of these matters, that, of two very learned men, one makes 
this equi redditio the same as the probaiio,^ the other the same as 
the transveciio.^ 

— — N0n noHrvm tanku cotnpmiere lite$* 

The emperors often took review of the cavalry ; and Augustus 
particularly restored the old custom of the transvecHo, which had 
before been discontinued for some time. 

' It is hard to conceive that all the Roman horse in the army should 
consist of knight^ ; and for that reason Sigonius, and many other 
learned men, make a distinction in the cavalry, between those who 
served equo publico ^ and thbse that served equo privato ; the former 
they allow to have been of the order of knights, the latter not. But 
Grxvius and his noble countryman Schelius have proved this opinion 
to be a groundless conjecture. They demonstrate from the course 
of history, that, from the beginning of the Roman state till the time 
of Marius, no other horse entered the legions but the true and pro- 

^ Dionys. Halio. lib. 6. ^ PJut. in Coriolan« 

' Herman. Hugo de Militia Equestri. lib. 2. chap. 5. 
i Sigon. Annot. ad lir. lib. 9. chap. 46. 
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per knights, except in the midtt of pnUic confosion, when order 
and discipline were neglected. 

After that period, the military affairs being new modelled, the 
knights thought not fit to expose themselves abroad in the legions, 
as they had formerly done, but generally kept at home to enjoy their 
estates, and to have a hand in the transactions of the city ; and their 
places in the army were filled by foreign horse ; or if they ever made 
campaigns themselves, they held some post of honour and command. 
Hence, under the emperors, a man might be a knight, and have 
the honour of a public horse, without ever engaging in the public 
cause, or so much as touching arms ; which consideration made some 
princes lay aside the custom of allowing the knij^ts a horse, and 
leave them only their gold ring to distinguish their order, as Pliny^ 
senior aflirms to have been done in his time. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MILirAHT OATH, AND THE LEVIES OF THE CONFEDEBATXS. 

THE levies being finished, the Tribunes of every legion chose out 
one whom they thought the fittest person, and gave him a solemn 
oath at large, the substance of which was, that he should oblige him- 
self to obey the commanders in all things to the utmost of his power, 
be ready to attend whenever they ordered his appearance, and never 
to leave the army but by their consent. After he had ended, die 
whole legion, passing one by one, every man, in short, swore to the 
. same effect, crying as he went by. Idem in me. 

This and some other oaths were so essential to the military state, 
that Juvenal uses the word sacramenta for miliUs or miHHm, Sat. 
xvi. 35. 

Pramia nunc alia, atque alia emolunmUa notenuu 
Sacramentontm 

As to the raising the confederate troops, Polybius informs us, that 
at the same time as the levies were made in Rome, the Consuls gave 
notice to the cities of the allies in Italy, intimating the number of 
forces they should have occasion to borrow of them, together with 
the time and place when and where they would have them make 

k Lib. 33. chap. 1. vid. Gnev. Prxf. «d yd. 1. Th. Rom. 
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their rendezvous. The states accordingly convened their men, and 
choosing out their desired number, gave them an oath, and assigned 
them a commander in chief, and a paymaster-general. We may ob- 
serve, that in the time of Polybius, all Italy was indeed subject to 
the Romans ; yet no state or people in it had been reduced into the 
form of a province ; as they in general retained their old governors 
and laws, and were termed socii or confederates. 

But after all, the Italians were not only divided into separate pro- 
vinces, but afterwards honotired with^the jus civitatis ; the name of 
90cii ceased, all the natives of Italy being accounted Romans ; and 
therefore, instead of the social troops, the auxilia were afterwards 
procured, which are carefully to be distinguished from the former. 
They were sent by foreign states and princes, at the desire of the 
Roman senate or generals, and were allowed a set pay from the re- 
public ; whereas the aodi received no consideration for their service, 
but a distribution of corn. 



CHAPTER IV. 

or THE EVOCATI. 

THE most eminent degree of soldiers were the tvocoH, taken as 
well out of allies as citizens, out of horse as foot, not by force, but 
at the request and entreaty of the Consuls or other oflkers ; for 
which purpose letters were commonly dispatched to every particu- 
lar man whom they designed thus to invite into their service. These 
were old and experienced soldiers, and generally such as had serv* 
od out their legal time, or had received particular marks of favour 
as a reward of their valour, on which accounts they were styled 
emeriti, and benejiciarii. Scarce any war was undertaken, but a 
great number of those were invited into the army ; therefore they 
had the honour to be reckoned almost equal with the centurions. In 
the feld they usually guarded the chief standard, bring excused 
from all the military drudgery, of standing on the watch, labouring 
in the works, and other servile employments. 

The emperor Galba gave the same name of evocaii to a select 
band of young gentlemen of ihe exquestrian rank^ whom he kqvt aa. 
a guard in his palace.' 

> Sueton. in Galb. cbip. 10. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T^B SEVERAL KlNBS OF THE ROMAN FOOT, AND THEIR DIVISION INT« 
MANIPULI, COHORTS, AND LEGIONS 

THE whole Roman infantry was divided into four sorts, velUes^ 
hastaii, principes, and triariu 

The velites were commonlj some of the tirones, or joung soldiers^ 
of mean condition, and lightlj armed. Thej had their name it vih 
lixndo, or d velocitate, from their swiftness and expedition. Thej 
seem not to have been divided into distinct bodies or companies, but 
to have hovered in loose order before the armj. 

The hitsiati were so called, because thej used in ancient times U 
fight with spears, which were afterwards laid aside, as incommodi- 
ous ; these were taken out the next in age to the veUtes. 

The prindpts were generally men of middle age and of greatest 
vigour ; it is probable that, before the institution of the haatoH, thej 
used to begin the fight, whence thej borrowed their name. 

The triarii were commonl j veterans, or hardj old soldiers, ot 
long experience and approved valour. Thej had their name from 
their position, being marshalled in the third place, as the maim 
^rength and hopes of their partj. Thej are sometimes called pi/o- 
m, from their weapons pila. 

Ever J one of these grand divisions, except the vtlites, composedl 
Ihirtj manipuK or companies ; ever j manipulus made two centuries 
or ordines* 

* Three manipiUi, one of the haatati, another of the principea, and 
a third of the triarU, composed a cohors. Among these, one was 
filled with some of the choicest soldiers and officers, obtaining the 
honourable titie of prima cohors. We meet too with the prsetorut 
cohors, instituted bj Scipio Numantius ; selected for the most part 
out of the evocoH or reformades, and obliged onl j to attend on the 
frxtor or general ; and this gave original to the/>ra?(ort(mi, the life- 
guard of the emperors. 

Te^ cohorts made up a legion ; the exact number of foot in such a. 
battalion Romulus fixe^ at three thousand ; though Plutarch assures 
UBf that, after the reception of the Sabines into Rome, he encreased 
it to six thousand. . The common numbelr afterwards, in the first 
times of the fireestate^ was four thousand; in the war with Hannibal^ 
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it arose to five thousand. After this, it is probable they sunk to 
about four thousand, or four thousand two hundred again ; ^ndiich 
was the number in the time of Pol jbius. 

In the age of Julius Caesar, we do not find any legions exceed- 
ing the Poiybian number of men ; and he himself expressly speaks 
of two legions that did not make above seven thousand between 
them.* 

The number of legions kept in pay together, was different, accord- 
ing to the various times and occasions. During the free state, four 
legions-were commonly fitted up every year, and divided between 
the Consuls; yet, in cases of necessity, we sometimes meet witii no 
less than sixteen or eighteen in Livy. 

Augustus maintained a standing army of twenty-three, or (as some 
will have it) of twenty-five legions ; but in after times we seldom find 
80 many. 

They borrowed their names from the order in which they were 
raised, as prima, aecwkUt, tertian but because it usually happened* 
tiiat there were several prinus, secundm, Sfz. in several places, upon 
that account they took a sort of surname besides, either from the 
emperors who first constituted them, as Augusta, Claudiana, Gattn" 
ana, Flania, Ulpia, Drqjana, ArUamana; or from the provinces 
which had been conquered, chiefly by their valour, as Partkica, Scy- 
ihicay Qallica. Arabica, ^c. ; or from the names of the particular 
deities, for whom their commanders had an especial honour, as Mi* 
nervia, and Appollinaresf or from the region where they had their 
quarters, as Cretensis, Cyrenaica, BrUanmca, S[c. ; or sometimes 
upon account of lesser accidents, as Ajutrix, Martia, Udminairix, 
Bapax> ^c. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE DIVISION OF THS CAVALRY, AND OF THE ALLIES. 

THE horse required to every legion was three hundred, divided. 
into ten iurmc, or troops, thirty to a troop, every turma making 
three decuria, or bodies often men. 

This number of three hundred they termed jtutus equUaius, and 
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it QHdiritoodi as often as we meet with legio ctml 9Uo equiMu, or 
kgh turn juiio equUahi, And though we now and then §nd a dif- 
ferent number* as two hundred in a place or two of lAvj and Cteaar ; 
jet we nwat auppoae this alteration to have proceeded fron aoane 
extraordinary cause, and consequent! j to be erf" no authority against 
the common current of history. 

The foreign troops, under which we may now comprise the som 
and auxiHaries, were not divided, as the citizens, into l^;ions, but 
first into two great bodies, termed aim or comua, and those^ag^n into 
companies, usually of the same nature with those of the Romans ; 
though, as to this, we have little light in history* It is a matter ol 
small importance. 

We may farther remark, that the forces which the Romans bor- 
rowed of the confederate states were equal to their own in foot, and 
double in horse; though, by disposing and diyiding them with great 
pidicy and caution, they prevented any design that they mi^t possi. 
bly entertain against the natural forces ; for about a third part of the 
foreign horse, and a fifth of the foot, was separated from the rest, un- 
der the name of extraQrdmarii$ and a more choice part of those 
with the title of ablecU. 

In the time of the emperors, the auxiliary forces were commonly 
honoured with the name and constitution of legions, thou^^ the more 
ancient appellation of alc^ frequently occurs. 

They were called aim (the wings) from their position in the army ; 
and therefore we must expect sometimes to find ike same name ap- 
plied to the Roman soldiers, when they happened to have the same 
stations. 



CHAPTER VIl. 

THE OFFICERS IN THE ROMAN ARMT^ AND FIRST, OF THE CENTU- 
RIONS AND TRIBUNES ; WITH THE COMMANDERS OF THE H0R8S 
AND OF THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 

THE military officers may be divided, accordmg to Lipsius, into 
proper and common, the first presiding over some particular part, 
as ^e Centurions and Tribunes, the other using an equal authority 
over the whole force, as the legati and the general. 

We cannot have a tolerable notion of the centurions, without re- 
membering what has been already delivered ; that every one of the 
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thirty tnanqndi in a legN« was diyided into two orSkM^ or ranks ; 
and, consequently, tiie three bodies of the haUaU^ prineipes, and 
triarii, into twenty orders a piece, as into ten man^nM* Now every 
manynduM was allowed two centurions or captains : one to each or- 
der or century ; and, to determine the point of priority between 
them, they were created at two different elections. The thurty, who 
were made first, always took the precedency of their fellows, and 
therefore commanded the right-hand orders, as the others did the 
left. 

The triarii, or piUmi, being esteemed the most honourable, had 
their centurions elected first; next to them the prtncy^e^, and after- 
wards the hattoH^ whence they were called /mmtM et secundus 
pilus, primus ei sectmdmprineq^s, primus el secundm hasUUus ; and 
soon. 

Here it may be observed, that primi ordinea is used sometimes in 
historians, for tiie centurions of those orders ; and the same centu- 
rions are sometimes styled principes ordinum, and principea cmtu^ 
riormm. 

We may take notice, too, what a large field there lay for promo- 
tion ; first through all the orders of the hoMtati, then quite tiurough 
ih&prmdpea; and afterwards from the last order of the triarii to 
ih&primipilu9, the most honourable of the centurions, and who de- 
serves to be particulvly described. 

This officer, besides his name of prmqnhii, went under tiie seve- 
ral titles of dtix legionisy prstftctus kgiomg, primus eenturiamim, and 
primus cerUurio ; and was tiie centurion of the rig^t hand order of 
the first ^jMnipuhjLs of the triarians or pilarU, in every l^on. He 
presided over all the other centurions; and, generally, gave the 
word of command in exercises and engagements, by order of the 
Tribunes. Besides this, he had the care of the eagle, or chief stand- 
ard of the legion; hence, aquilx prxesse is to bear the dignity of 
primipilus; and hence aquila is taken by Pliny for the said office ; 
and Juvenal seems to intimate the same. Sat. xiv. 197. 

Ut loeupimem ctqiUlam tibi 4exageHmu9 amus 
Jidferat, 

Nor was this station only honouraUe, but very profitable too ; for 
he had a special stipend allowed him« probably as much as a knight's 
estate; and, when he left Hiat charge, was reputed equal to the 
members of the equestrian order, bearing the title oX PrhnipiUmus ; 
in the same manner as those uiio had discharged the greatest civU 
offices were styled ever after Consulates, CensorU, PrsUorii, Qusis- 
torii, and JSdiKtii. 

The badge of the centurion's office was the viiis or rod« which 
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tiiej bore in th^ hand, whence vUem poBure imports the same as 
to sue for a centurion's place. The evocoH too had Ihe privilege 
of using the vi&s^ as being in all respects rather superior to the 
centurions. 

As to the reason why this rod should be made of a vine4>randi, 
an oldacholiast upon Juvenal has a merrj fancj, that Bacchus made 
nse of such a sceptre in his martial expedition, and recommended 
the use of it to posterity. 

Besides the centurions, every manipuluM had two vexittarii or en- 
signs ; and every centurion chose two optumes or succeniutianes, to 
be his deputies or lieutenants. 

The Tribunes owe their name and original to Romulus's institu- 
tion, when he chose three officers-in-chief of that nature, out of the 
three tribes into which he divided his city. The number afterwards 
increased to six in every legion. They were created, as at first by 
tiie kings, so afterwards by the Consuls for some time, till about A. 
U. C. 393, when the people assumed this right to themselves ; and, 
fliough in the war with Perseus king of Macedon, this privilege was 
Trained by ttke Consuls,* yet we find that, in the very same war, it 
quickly after returned to the people.* It is probable, that soon after 
tiiey divided this power between them, one half of the Tribunes 
were assigned by the Consuls, the other half elected by the people. 
The former sort were termed Rttfuli or RutuU$ because one Rulir 
Hui Rvfus preferred a law in their behalf; the others ConUHaH, be- 
cause ^ey obtained their command by the public votes in the 09- 
mUia** They were sometimes taken out of the equestrian and sena- 
torian cNrders ; and in the time of the Caesars, most (If not all) of the 
Tribunes seem to have been either senators or knights. Upon which 
account, they were divided into the laHclavii, and the angusHchwH; 
the lotus ckmu pn^rly belonging to the former, and the ongwtM 
davtis to the latter. 

The business of the Tribunes was to decide all controversies in 
the army ; to give the word to the watch ; besides, they had the care 
of the works and camp, and several other particulu^, which will 
fan under our notice upon some other occasion. 

They had the honour of wearing a gold ring, in the same manner 
as the Equites $ uxid, because their office was extremely desired, to- 
encourage and promote as many as possible, their command lasted 
but six months. For the knowledge of both these customs, we are 
beholden to one verse of Juvenal, Sat. vii. 89. 

Semeitri vaium digit09 tircuml^ai auro. 
» U?. I. 42. • Idem, 1. 43. p Ascon. Pfledism in Vcrrij). 
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Every turmat or troop of horse, had tiuree DecurionSy or captaiiu 
of ten ; but he that was first elected commanded the troop, and the 
others were but his lieutenants; though every one of the Decurions 
had an opHo or deputy under him. 

As to the confederate or foreign force, we are not certain how the 
smaller bodies of them were commanded ; but it seems most probable, 
that the Romans generally marshalled them according to their oMm 
discipline, and assigned them officers of the same nature with those 
of the legions. But the two ate, or great divisions of the allies, we 
are assured had each a Prefect appointed them by the Roman Con- 
sul, who governed in the same manner as the legionary Tribunes. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LEOATI, AND THE IMPERATOR OR GENERAL. 

THE design of the Legati, at their first institution, was not so 
much to command as to advise ; the senate selecting some of the 
oldest and most prudent members to assist tlie general in his coun- 
cils. Dionysius calls this ^' the most honourable and sacred office 
among the Romans, bearing not only the authority of a commander, 
but, withal, the sanctity and veneration of a priest."« And he and 
Polybius give them no other name than n^i^vTci, n^ioCvrai »«< 
rv^Aoi, Elders, or Elders and Counsellors. 

They were chosen commonly by the Consuls ; the authority of 
the senate concurring with tlieir nomination; though this was 
sometimes slighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in his 
orations for Sextus, and against Vatinius. 

They commanded in chief under the general, and managed all 
affairs by his permission, whence Caesar calls their power opera 
JuluciariaJ And when the Consul or Proconsul was absent, they 
had Uie honour to use the fasces, and were intrusted with the same 
charge as tlie officer whom they represented. 

As to the number of the Legatx, we have no certainty ; but we may 
suppose this to have depended upon the pleasure of the general, and 
upon the nature and consequence of the affair in which they were 

1 Oiooyt. Hsli€«ni. Hb. 11. ' BeUo Ci?i]. Hb. 2. 
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engaged : howeTer, we have toloraUe gronnd to asBign one to ever j 
legion. 

Under the emperors* there were two sorts of LegtOi, Cansularei 
and Fratorii; the first of which commanded whole armies, as the 
emperors' lieutenant-generals ; and the other only particular legions. 

The general excelled all other officers* not only because he had 
the chief command of tiie whole army, horse and foot, legions and 
auxiliaries; but especially as he was allowed Ae auspkia, or the 
honour of taking omens, by help of the divines, which made a very 
solemn ceremony in all martial expeditions. Hence they were said, 
g<rere rem ntis {xuspiciia, and suia divis; this was most properly 
applied, when they did not act in person; as Suetonius, when he 
reckons up the conquests of Augustus, expresses himself, DomuU 
tttUem, partim dmtu, parHm atupicUs niit, Sfc* 

Machiavel* highly extols the wisdom of the Romans in allowing 
their generals unlimited commissions, by which they were empowered 
to fight or not to fight; to assault such a town, or to march another 
way, without controul ; the senate reserving to themselves only the 
power of making peace and decreeing war, unless upon extraordi- 
nary occasions. This was several times the cause of remarkable vic- 
tories, that in all probability had been otherwise prevented. Thus, 
when Fabius Maximus had given the Tuscans a considerable defeat 
at Sutrium, and entered on a resolution to pass the Ciminian forest, 
a very dangerous and diflScult adventure; he never staid to expect 
farther orders from Rome, but immediately marched his forces into 
the enemies' country, and, at the other side of the forest, gave them 
a total overthrow. In the mean time, the senate, fearing he might 
venture on such an hazardous attempt, sent the Tribunes of the com- 
mons, with other officers, to desire Fabius that he would u^ot by any 
means think of such an enterprize ; but not arriving till he had ef- 
fected his design, instead of hindering his resolution, they returned 
home with the joyful news of his success." 

The setting out of the general was attended witii great pomp and 
superstition. The public prayers and sacrifices for his success being 
finished, he, habited in a rich paludamenium, a robe of purple or scar- 
let, interwoven with gold, began his march out of the city, accom- 
panied with a vast retinue of all sexes and ages; especially, if the 
expedition was undertaken against any potent or renowned adver- 
sary ; all persons being desirous to see, and follow with their wishes, 
him on whom all their hopes and fortunes depended. 

If it would not be too minute, we might add a description of the 

* Suet in Aug. c 21. « Machiarel's Discoune on liv. " Ut. lib. 9 
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general's led horses, with their rich trappings of purple and cloth of 
gold; such as Oionysius tells us they brought to honest Quintius 
the Dictator, in lieu of those he had left with his plough ; or, as that 
of Pompey the Great, which Plutarch mentions to have been taken 
by the enemy in the war with Sertorius. 

The old Romans had one very superstitious fancy in reference to 
the general, that if he would consent to be devoted or sacrificed to 
Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the infernal gods, all the misfortunes, 
which otherwise might have happened to his party, would, by virtue 
of that pious act, bo transferred on their enemies. This opinion was 
confirmed by several successful instances, and particularly in the 
most renowned family of the Decii; of whom, the father, son, and 
grandson, all devoted themselves for the safety of their armies. The 
first, being consul with Manlius, in the war against the Latins, and 
perceiving the left wing, which he commanded, to give way, he 
called out to Valerius the high priest to perform on him the cere- 
mony of consecration, (which we find described by Livy in his eighth 
book,) and immediately spurred his horse into the thickest of the 
enemies' forces, where ho was killed, and the Roman army gained 
the battle. His son died in the same manner in the Tuscan war, 
and his grandson in the war with Pyrrhus; in both which, the Ro- 
mans were successful. Juvenal has left them thi^ deserved enco- 
mium in his eighth Satire, 254: 

PlebeUe DeeUrum etmnue^ plebeia fuerunt 

J^Tondna / pro totit legionibuMt hi tamen^ et pro 

OmttthuB ttuxiUU, atqve ornni pube Latino^ 

SufficiutU dnt mfernit Temtque parenti .- 

PhiTU mum Deoii quam gm tervantur ab iUU, 

From a mean ttock the pious Decii came. 

Small their estates, and vulgar was their name ; 

Tet such their virtue, that their loss alone 

For Rome and all our legions could atone : 

Their country's doom thev by their own retricT'd ; 

Themselves more worth than all the host tbey sav'd. Stspfxt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE ROMAN ARMS AND WEAPONS. 

FOR the knowledge of this subject, we need not take up with the 
common division into offensive and defensive, but rather rank them 
both together, as they belonged to the several sorts of soldiers already 
distinguished. 

As to the velites^ their arms were the Spanish swords, which the 
Romans thought of the best shape and temper, and fittest for ex- 
ecution, being something like the Turkish scimitars, but more sharp 
at the point. 

JIaatay or javelinea^ seven in number to every man, very light 
and slender. 

Parmay a kind of round buckler, three feet in diameter, of wqodi 
covered with leather. 

Galea^ or Galerusy a light casque for their head, generally made 
of the skin of some wild beast, to appear the more terrible. Hence 
Virgil, ^n. vii. 688: 

Fulvotqite lupi de pcllc galerot. 

and Propertius, 1. iv. 11. 20 : 

EtgcUea hinvtS compta htpinajubi. 

It seems probable, that after the time when the 9ocii were admit- 
ted into the Roman legions, the particular order of the velitea was 
discontinued, and some of the youngest soldiers were chosen out 
upon occasion to skirmish before the main body. Hence we find 
among the light forces in the times of the emperors, the sagittarn 
zxi^funditorcBy the darters and slingers, who never constituted any 
part of the proper velite: And so, before the institution of the ve- 
lites, we meet with the rorarii, whom Sallust calls ferentarii, who 
performed the same duty, with several sorts of weapons. 

Some attribute the like employment to the accenai; but these 
were rather supernumerary recruits, or a kind of Serjeants, in the 
more ancient armies. 

The arms of the haatatiy firincifiesy and triariiy were in a great 
measure the same ; and therefore Polybius has not divided them in 
his description, but speaks of them altogether. 

Their sword was the same as that of the velitea ; nor need we ob- 
serve any thing more about it, only that the Roman soldiers used 
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colnmoQly to wear it on the right side, that it might not hinder their 
shield, though they are often represented otherwise in ancient mo- 
numents. 

Their other arms worth our notice were the scutum^ the fiUum^ 
the galeoj and the lorica. 

The 9cutum was a buckler of wood, the parts being joined to* 
gether with little plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's 
hide ; an iron plate went about it without, to keep off blows, and 
another within, to hinder it from taking any damage by lying on the 
ground ; in the middle was an umboy or iron boss jutting out, very 
serviceable to glance off stones and darts, and sometimes to press 
riolently upon the enemy, and drive all before them. They are to 
be distinguished frOm the clyfiei^ which were less, and quite round, 
belonging more properly to other nations ; though, for some timey 
used by the Romans. The 9cuta themselves were of two kinds ; 
the ovatoy and the imbricata ; the former is a plain oval figure ; the 
other oblong, and bending inward, like a half cylinder. Polybius 
makes the acuta four feet long, and Plutarch calls them w^i^tj^tii^ 
reaching down to the feet.^ And it is very probable, that they co- 
vered almost the whole body, since in Livy we meet with soldiers 
who stood on the guard, sometimes sleeping with their head laid on 
their shield, having fixed the other part of it on the earth.^ 

The /lilum was a missive weapon, which, in a charge, they darted 
at the enemy. It was commonly four square, but sometimes round, 
composed of a piece of wood about three cubits long, and a slip of 
iron of the same length, hooked and jagged at the end. They took 
abundance of care in joining the two parts together, and did it so 
artificially, that it would sooner break in the iron itself than in the 
joint. Every^ man had two of these frila ; and this number the poet 
alludes to : 

£ina numu lato' critpant hastUa ferro. Vime. JEtt. i. 317 • 

Qiue duo aola manm geHant, accWUa monti ' 

FixertU, intorquet jacula, Statius, Thebaid, ii. 

C. Marius, in the Cimbrian war, contrived these /^i7a after a new 
^hion ; for before, where the wood-way joined to the iron, it was 
made fast with two iron pins ; now Marius left one of them alone as 
it was, and puling out the other, put a weak wooden peg in its place; 
contriving it so, that, when it was struck in the enemy's shield, it 
should not stand outright as formerly : but, the wooden peg break- 
ing, the iron should bend, and so the javelin, sticking fast by it§ 
crooked point, should weigh down the shield.* 

^ Plat, in JEmilie* ^ liv. fib. 44. * Plutarch in MaiiQ. 
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The galea was a head-piece^ dr morrion, eoming dowh to the 

shoulders, comtnonljr of brass; though Plutarch tells us, that 

Camillus ordered those of his army to be iron, as the stronger 

metal .3^ The lower part of this they called buccula^ as we have it in 

Juvenal : 

»— Ffacta de ctu^ide bUcttHa pindtM, Sat. x. 134. 

A chap4mirn beaver loosely banging by 
The doven helm.— 

On the top was the crUta^ or Crest; in adorning of which thesol- 
diers took great pride. In the time of Polybius they wore plumes 
of feathers dyed of various colours, to render themselves beautHul to 
their friends, and terrible to their enemies, as the Turks do at pre- 
sent. But in most of the old monuments we find the crests repre- 
sented otherwise, and not much different from those on the top of 
our modem head-pieces. Virgil mentions the feathers on a parti- 
cuUr occasion : 

Ct^ju9 olorirut aurgunt de verticc penrut. JEv. x. IST. 

And he describes Mezentius's crest as made of a horse's mane: 
Crittapte Mrtuha equina, i&r. x. 869. 

But, whatever the common soldiers had for their crest, those of 
the officers were more splendid and curious; being usually worked 
in gold or silver, and reaching quite across the helmet for distinc- 
tion-sake. If we might speak of those of foreign commanders, the 
crest of king Pyrrhus, as very singular, would deserve our remark ; 
which Plutarch describes as made of two goats* horns.* 

The loriea was a brigantine or coat of mail, generally made of 
feather, and worked over with little hooks of iron, and sometimes 
adorned with small scales of thin gold ; as we find in Virgil : 
Loricam consertam hamit* JEn. iii. 467. 

and, 

Mc dupUd tquamaloticaJUleiia et attro* JEv. ix. 707. 

Sometimes the lories were a sort of linen cassocks, such as Sue- 
tonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in Plutarch ; 
or those of the Spanish troops described by Polybius in his account 
of the battle of Cannae. 

The poorer soldiers, who were rated under a thousand drachrasi 
instead of this brigantine, wore a Pectorate^ or breast-plate, of thin 
brass, about twelve fingers square ; and this, with what has already 
been described, rendered them completely armed ; unless we add 
ocre^sy or greaves, which they wore on their legs; which perhapa 

" r Plutarch, in Camill. * Idem, in Pytrho. 
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they borrowed (as mtny ofhtr customs) from the Grecians, so 
well known by the tide of 

In the elder times of the Romans, their horse used only a round 
shield, with a helmet on their head, and a couple of javelins in their 
hands ; great part of their body being left without defence. But as 
soon as they found the great inconveniences to which they were 
hereby exposed, they began to arm themselves, like the Grecian 
horse, or much like their own foot, only their shield was a little 
shorter and squarer, and their Unce or javelin thicker, with spikes 
at each end, that if one miscarried the other might be serviceable: 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ORDER OF THE ROMAN ARMY DRAWN UP IN BAITALIA. 

WHEN the officers marshalled the army in order to an engage- 
ment, the hattati were placed in the front in thick and firm ranks ; 
the firincifie* behind them, but not altogether so close ; and after 
them the triarii, in 90 wide and loose an order, that, upon occasion, 
they could receive both the prUicifua and the hattati into their body 
in any distress. The velUe%j and in later times the bowmeii and 
stingers, were not drawn up in this regular manner, but disposed of 
' either before the front of the ha»tatij or scattered up and down 
among the void spaces of the same haatatiy or sometimes placed in 
two bodies in the wings; but wherever they were fixed, these light 
soldiers began the combat, skirmishing in fiying parties with the 
first troops of the enemy. If they prevailed, which very seldom 
happened, they prosecuted the victory ; but upon a repulse they fell 
back by the flanks of the army, or rallied again in the rear. When 
they were retired, the hastati advanced against the enemy ; and in 
case they found themselves overpowered, retiring softly towards the 
firincifi€9^ fell into the intervals of their ranks, and, together with 
them, renewed the fight. But if the firvneiftca and the hastati thus 
joined were too weak to sustain the fury of the battle, they all fell 
back into the wider intervals of the triarii ; and then all together 
being united into a firm mass, they made another efibrtj much more 
impetuous than any before : If this assult proved inefi*ectual, the day 
was entirely lost, as to the foot, there being no farther reserves. 
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This way of marshalling the foot was ezactlf like the order of 
trees which gardeners call the Quincunx s whieh la adsnirably com- 
pared to it in Virgil :• 

Ut tape iiigenti belh cum Unga eohartet 

JBxpUcuit legio, et campo stetit agmen aperto ; 

DirecUeque acies, ac late Jluctiiat ornriie 

*^re rcnidenti teUut, necdum horrida mitcent 

PraUOf ted dubiiu mediit Mart errat in arrmt : 

Omnia tint paribut numerit dimenta viarum ; 

A<m anifnum modo uH pateat protpeetut iuanem g 

Sed quia non cditer tdret dabit 9mmbut itquat 

Terroy neque in vacuum poterunt te exteiidere rami. 

As legions in the field their front dispUjr, 

To try the fortune of some doubtful day* 

And move to meet their foei with sober pac^ 

Strict to their figure, though in wider space. 

Before the battle joins, while fVom afiir 

The field yet glitters with the pomp of war; 

And equal Mars, like an impartial lord» 

Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of awwd ; 

So let thy vines in intervak be set. 

But not their rural discipline forget : 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy space. 

That their extreroest lines may scarce embrace. 

Nor this alone t* indulge a vast delirht. 

And make a pleasing prospect for the sight: 

But for the ^und itself, this only way 

Can equal vigour to the plants convey, 

Which crowded, want the room their branches to'display.]^ 

Dbtiixv. 

And as the reason of that position of the trees is not onlj for 
beauty and figure, but that every particular tree may hare room 
to spread its roots and boughs, without entangling and hindering 
the rest ; so in this ranking of the men, the army was not only set 
out to the best jdvantage, and made the greatest show, but every 
particular soldier had free room to use his weapons, and to with- 
draw himself between the void spaces behind him, without occa* 
sionifig any confusion or disturbance. 

The stratagem of rallying thus three times, has been reckoned 
almost the whole art and secret of the Roman discipline ; and it was 
almost impossible it should prove unsuccessful, if duly observed ; 
for fortune, in every engagement, must have failed them three seve- 
ral times, before they could be routed ; and the enemy must have 
had the strength and resolution to overcome them in three several 
encounters, for the decision of one battle ; whereas most other na* 
tions, and even the Grecians themselves, drew up their whole army^ 
as it were, in one front, trusting themselves and fortunes to the suc- 
cess of a single charge. 

The Roman cavalry was posted at the two comers of the army, 
like the wings on a body, and fought sometimes on foot^ sometimes 

• Georg. U. 379. 
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on horseback) as occasion required, in the same manf^er as our dra- 
goons ; the confederate, or auxiliary forces, composed the two points 
of the battle, and covered the whole body of the Romans. 

As to the stations of the commanders, the general commonly took 
up his post near the middle of the army, between the firincifies and 
the triarii^ as the fittest place to give orders equally to all the troops. 
Thus Virgil disposes of Turnus : 

— Medio dux agmine Tumua 

Vertitur arma tenent, JEir. ix. 2S. 

The Legati and Tribunes were usually posted by him ; unless 
the former were ordered to command the wings, or the others some 
particular part of the army. 

The Centurions stood every man at the head of his century to 
lead them up ; though sometimes, out of courage and honour, they 
exposed themselves in the van of the army ; as Sallust reports of 
Catiline, that he posted all his choice Centurions, with the Evocati^ 
and the flower of the common soldiers, in the front of the battle. 
But the Primifiili or chief Centurions, had the honour to stand with 
the Tribunes near the general's person. 

The common soldiers were placed in several ranks, at the discre- 
tion of the Centurions, according to their age, strength and c 
ence, every man having three feet square allowed him to n 
his arms in ; and it was most religiously observed in their disc 
never to abandon their ranks, or break their order upon a 
count. 

But besides the common methods of drawing up this army, 
are sufficiently explained by every historian of any note, there >vcrc 
several other very singular methods of forming their battle into 
odd shapes, according to the nature of the enemy's body. 

Such as the cuneua; when an army was ranged in the figure of a 
-wedge, the most proper to pierce and break the order of the enemy. 
This was otherwise called cafiut /lorcinum^ which in some measure 
it resembled. 

The globus; when the soldiers cast themselves into a firm, round 
body, practised usually in cases of extremity. 

The/or/eXf an army drawn up as it were into the form of a pair 
of sheers. It seems to have beep invented on purpose to receive 
the cuneuay in case the enemy should make use of that figure. For 
while he endeavoured to open, and, as it were, to cleave their 
squadrons with his wedge, by keeping their troops open like their 
sheers, and receiving him in the middle, they not only hindered 
the damage designed to their owa men, but commonly cut the ad- 
Terse body in pieces. 
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The ^errOf an oblong square figure^ after the fashion of a towef, 
with verj few men in a file^ and the files extended to great length. 
This seems of very ancient original, as being mentioned iti Homer : 

Of /I <n nv^Me^f a^iett ttmt i^rvHirttt. lUAD. /u. 43. 

The 9erray or saw, when the first companies in the front of the 
army, beginning the engagement, sometimes proceeded, and some- 
times drew back; so that, by the help of a large fancy, one might 
find some resemblance between them and the teeth of that instru- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XL 

TBE ENSIOVS AND COLOURS ; THE MUSIO ; THE WORD IK ENGAGE- 
MENTS; THE HARANGUES OF THE GENERAL. 

THERE are several things still behind, relating to the army, 
very observable, before we come to the camp and discipline ; such 
as the ensign, the music, the word or sign in engagements, and the 
»f the general. 

I ensigns, they were either proper to the foot, or to the 
signs belonging to the foot, were either the common one 
i legion, or the particular ones of the several manifiuli, 
mon ensign of the whole legion was an eagle of gold or 
on the top of a spear, holding a thunderbolt in her ta- 
ly to deliver it. That this was not peculiar to the Ro« 

.„...«, . dent from the testimony of Xenophon ; who informs us, 

that the royal ensign of Cyrus was a golden eagle spread over a 
shield, and fastened op a spear \ and that the same was still used 
by the Persian kings.^ 

What the ensigns of the manifiuli formerly were, the very words 
point out to us ; lor as Ovid expresses it : 

^ ' Portica rutpenns pertabat longa maniplos, 

Unde maniplan$ nofnima ntUet habtt. 

Manifiulua properly signifies a wisp of hay, such as in ruder 
times the soldiers- carried on a pole for an ensign. 

But this was in the rustic age of Rome ; afterwards they madtf 
use of a spear with a transverse piece on the top, almost like a 
cross; and sometimes with a hand on the top, in allusion to mufU- 



^ De Instit. Cyri« lib. 7. 
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pulu9 ; below the transverse part was fastened one little orbicular 
shield, or more, in which they sometimes placed the smaller images 
of the gods, and in later times, of the emperors. 

Augustus ordered a globe fastened on the head of a spear to serve 
for this use, in token of the conquest of the whole world. 

The ensign of the horse was not solid as the others, but a cloth, 
almost like our colours, spreading on a staff. On these were com- 
monly the names of the emperors, in golden or purple letters. 

The religious care the soldiers took of the ensigns was extraor- 
dinary ; they worshipped them, swore by them, and incurred certain 
death if they lost them. Hence it was an usual stratagem in a 
dulHous engagement, for the commanders to snatch the ensigns out 
of the bearer's hands, and throw them among the troops of the 
enemy, knowing that their men would venture the extremest dan- 
ger to recover them. 

As for the several kinds of standards and banners introduced by 
the later emperors, just before Christianity, and afterwards, they do 
not fall under the present enquiry, which is confined to the more 
flourishing and vigorous ages of the commonwealth. 

The Romans used only wind -music in their army ; the instru- 
ments which served for that purpose may be distinguished into the 
iubtcy the comuoy the buccina^ and the lituU 

The tuba is supposed to have been exactly like our trumpet, 
running on wider and wider in a direct line to the orifice. 

The comua were bent almost round ; they owe their name and 
original to the horns of beasts, put to the ^ame use in the ruder 
ages. 

The buccime seem to have had the same rise, and may derive 
their name from bos and cano. It is very hard to distinguish these 
from the comuoy unless they were something less, and not quite so 
crooked ; yet it is most certain that they were of a different species ; 
because we never read of the comua in use with the watch or sen- 
tinels, but only these buccina. 

The litui were a middle kind between the comua and the tubxy 
being almost straight, only a little turning in at the top like the 
Htuusy or sacred rod of the Augurs, whence they borrowed their 
name. 

These instrumenu being all made of brass, the players on them 
went under the name of iencatoresy besides the particular terms of 
tubicinesy comictnesy buccinatoresy &c. ; and there seems to have 
been a set number assigned to every tnanifiulu9 and turma ; besides 
several of a higher order, and common to the whole legion. In a 
battle) the former took their station by the ensign or colours of their 

29 
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particular company or troop ; the others stood near the chief eagle 
in a ring, hard by the general and prime officers; and when the alarm 
was tu be given, at the word of the general, these latter began it, and 
were followed by the common sound of the rest, dispersed through 
the several parts of the army. 

Besides this c/a«9icum, or alarm, the soldiers gave a general shout 
at the first encounter,*^ which in latter ages they called barritu9y from 
a German original. 

This custom seems to have risen from an instinct of nature, and 
is attributed almost to all nations that engaged in any martial action ; 
as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus to the Germans ; by Livy 
to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtius to the Macedonians and Per- 
sians ; by Thucydides, Plutarch, and other authors, to the Grecians. 
Polyaenus honours Pan with the invention of the device, when he 
was lieutenant-general to Bacchus in the Indian expedition ; and if 
80, we have a very good original for the terrorea ftaniciy or panic 
fears, which might well be the consequence of such a dbraal and 
surprising clamour. The Romans made one addition to this cus- 
tom, at the same time clashing their arms with great violence, to 
improve the strength and terror of the noise. This they called 
concuaeio armorum. 

Our famous Milton has given us a noble description of it, as used 

by the rebel angels after their leader's speech for the renewing of 

the war 2 

He spake : and to confirm his \rords, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell : Highly they rag'd 
Against the liighest, and fierce with grasped arms. 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance tow'rd the vault of Heaven. 

Pakju). Lost, B. 1. 

The signs of battle, besides the claaaicum^ were either a flag or 
standard, erected for that purpose, which Plutarch, in two several 
places, calls a purple robe ; or more properly, some word or sen- 
tence communicated by the general to the chief officers, and by them 
to the whole army. This commonly contained some good omen ; 
as, Felicitasy Libertas^ Victoria^ Fortuna C^sarU^ and the like; or 
else the name of some deity^ as Julius Caesar used Fenu* Genetrix; 
and Augustus Apollo, The old teaseray put to this use, seems to 
have been a sort of tally delivered to every soldier, to diitinguish 
him from the enemy ; and perhaps, on that they used to inscribe 
some particular word or sentence, which afterwards they made osc 
of without the tally. 

< Gell. Noct Attic, lib. 1. cap. 11. 
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One great encouragement, which the soldiers received in their 
entrance on any adventure, was from the harangue of the general; 
who, upon the undertaking an enterprise, had a throne erected with 
green turf, surrounded with ihtjasces, ensigns, and other military 
ornaments ; from whence he addressed himself to the army, put 
tliem in mind of the noble achievements of their ancestors, told 
them their own strength, and explained to them the order and force 
of the enemy; raising their hopes with the glorious rewards of ho- 
nour and victory, and dissipating their fears by all the arguments 
that a natural courage and eloquence could suggest ; this was termed 
allocutio. Which custom, though now laid aside as antiquated and 
useless, yet is highly commended in the ancient discipline, and, 
without doubt, has been often the cause of extraordinary successes, 
and the means of stiOing sedition, hindering rash action, and pre- 
venting many unfortunate disorders in the field. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FORM AND DIVISION OF THE ROMAN CAMP. 

THE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming their 
camp ; and two very great commanders, Philip of Macedon and 
king Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable order and contrivance 
herein, are reported to have expressed the greatest adftniration ima- 
ginable of the Roman art, and to have thought them more than bar- 
barians, as -the Grecians termed all people besides themselves. 

Before we take a particular prospect of the camp, we had best 
distinguish between the castra astivoy and castra hyberna; the 
former were sometimes light and moveable, so that they might be 
set up or taken down, in a night ; and then they called them simply 
castra. At other times, when they designed to continue long in 
their encampments, they took more pains to fortify and regulate 
them, for the convenience and defence of their men ; and then they 
termed them castra stativa. 

As for the hybema^ov winter-quarters, they vere commonly taken 
up in some city or town, or else so built and contrived as to make 
almost a town of themselves. And hence the antiquarians observe, 
that the modern towns whosp names end in cester were originally 
these castra hyberna of the Romans. 

The figure of the Roman <;amp was four-square, divided into two 
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chief partitions, the upper and the lower. In the upper partition, 
were the pavilion of the general and the lodgments of the chief 
officers ; in the lower were disposed the tents of the common sol- 
diers, horse and foot. 

The general's apartment, which they called Fr^torium (because 
the ancient Latins styled all their commanders Fr£tore*) seems to 
hare been of a round figure ; the chief parts of it were the tribunalf 
or general's pavilion ; the augurale set aside (or prayers, sacrifices, 
and other religious uses ; the apartments of the young noblemen, 
who came under the care of the general, to inform themselves in 
the nature of the countries, and to gain some experience in military 
aflBairs ; these gentlemen had the honourable title of In^eratorcs 
Contubemaie^. 

On the right side of the Pr^torium stood the Qu€Horium^ as- 
signed to the QuaBtorj or treasurer of the arihy, and hard by the 
Forum ; serving not only for the aale of commodities, but also for 
the meeting of councils, and giving audience to ambassadors. This 
is sometimes called Quintana. 

On the other side of the Fr^torium were lodged the Legatif or 
lieutenant-generals : and below the Fr€torium^ the Tribunes took 
up their quarters by six and six, opposite to their proper legions, to 
the end they might better govern and inspect them. 

The Frt^ccti of the foreign troops were lodged at the sides of 
the Tribunes, over against their respective wings; behind these 
were the lodgments of the evocatij and then those of the extraordi- 
narii and ablecti eguUesj which concluded the higher part of the 
camp. 

Between the two partitions was included a spot of ground about 
an hundred feet in length, which they called ftrinciflia^ where the 
altars and statues of the gods, and (perhaps) the chief ensigns, were 
fixed all togetlier. 

The middle of the lower partition, as the most honourable place, 
was assigned to the Roman horse; and next to them were quartered 
the triariiy then the princifua ; close by them the hastatiy after* 
wards the foreign horse ; and in the last place the foreign foot. 

But the form and dimensions of the camp cannot be so well de« 
scribed any other way, as in a table where they are exposed to view. 
However, we may remark two great pieces of policy in the way of 
disposing the confederates ; for in the first place, they divided the 
whole body of foreigners, placing part in the highest partition of the 
camp, and part in the lower ; and then the matter was ordered, so 
that they should be spread in thin ranks, round the troops of the 
state ; so that the latter, possessing the middle space, remained firm 
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and solid, while the others were masters of very little strength, being 
separated at so vast a distance from one another, and lying just on 
the skirts of the army. 

The Romans fortified their camp with a ditch and parapet, which 
they termed foana and vallum: In the last some distinguish two 
parts, the aggrer and the sudes. The agger was no more than the 
earth cast up from the vallum ; and the tudes were a sort of wooden 
stakes, to secure and strengthen it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE DUTIES, WORKS, AND EXERCISES OF THE SOLDIERS. 

THE duties and works of the soldiers consisted chiefly in their 
watches and guards, and their diligence in casting up entrench- 
ments and ramparts, and such other laborious services. 

The watches and guards were divided into the excubia and the 
vigilia; the first kept by day, and the other by night. 

As to the excubUj they were kept either in the camp, or at the 
gates and entrenchments. For the former, there was allowed a 
whole mani/iulua to attend before the Prtttorium ; and four soldiers 
to the tent of every Tribune. 

The triariij as the most honourable order, were excused from the 
ordinary watches, yet being placed exactly opposite to the eguitesj 
they were obliged to have an eye over their horses. 

The excubia, at the gates of the camp, and at the entrenchments, 
they properly called atationea. There seems to have been assigned 
one company of foot, and one troop of horse, to each of the four 
g^tes every day. And it was a most unpardonable crime to desert 
their post, or abandon their corps of guards. The excellency of the 
Roman discipline, in this particular, has appeared on many occa- 
sions, to their great honour, and to the benefit of their affairs. To 
give one instance! At the siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, in the 
first PasIc war, when the Roman guards had dispersed themselves 
abroad a little farther than they ought into the fields for forage; 
and the Carthaginians laying hold on the opportunity, made a vigor- 
ous sally from the town, and in all probability would have forced the 
camp ; the soldiers, who had carelessly neglected their duty, being 
sensible of the extreme penalty they had incurred, resolved to repair 
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the fault bf some remarkable behaviour ; and accordmgly rallymg 
together, they not only sustained the shock of the enemy, to whom 
they were far inferior in number, but in the end made so great a 
slaughter among them, as compelled them to retreat to their works, 
when they had well nigh forced the Roman lines. <) 

The night-guards, assigned to the general and Tribunes, were of 
the same nature as those in the day. But the proper vigiles were 
four in every manipulus^ keeping guard three hours and then re« 
lieved by fours ; so that there were four sets in a night, according 
to the four watches, which took their name from this custom. 

The way of setting this nightly guard, was by a tally or tessera j 
with a particular inscription given from one centurion to another, 
quite through the army, till it came again to the Tribune who at 
first delivered it. Upon the receipt of this, the guard was imme- 
diately set. The person deputed to carry the tessera from the Tri- 
bunes to the centurions, was called ieaserariua. 

But, because this was not a sufficient regulation of the business, 
they had the circuitio vigilum^ or a visiting the watch, performed 
commonly about four times in the night, by some of the horse. 
Upon extraordinary occasions, the Tribunes and lieutenant-gene- 
rals, and sometimes the general himself, made these circuits in per- 
son, and took a strict view of the watch in every part of the camp. 

Livy," when he takes an occasion to compare the Macedonians 
with the Roman soldiers, gives the latter the preference, particu- 
larly for their unwearied labour and patience in carrying on their 
works. And that this was no mean encomium, appears from the 
character Polybius^ has bestowed on the Macedonians, that scarce 
any people endured hardships better, or were more patient of la- 
bour; whether in their fortifications or encampments, or in any 
other painful and hardy employment incident to the life of a soldier. 
There is no way of showing the excellency of the Romans in this 
affair, but by giving some remarkable instances of the military 
works ; and we may be satisfied with an account of some of them 
which occur under the conduct of Julius Cxsar. 

When he besieged a town of the Atuatici in Gallia, he begirt it 
with a rampart of twelve feet high, and as many broad, strengthen- 
ing it with a vast number of wooden forts ; the whole compass in- 
cluded fifteen miles; and all this he finished with such wo]i<}erfttl 
expedition, that the enemy were obliged to confess, they thought 
the Romans were assisted in these attempts by some supernatural 
or divine power. « 

«>Polyb. lib. 1. 'Lib. 9. 

'Lib. 9. f Cxsar de Bell. GaU. lib. 2. cap. S. 
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At another time, in an expedition against the Helvetii in the same 
country, with the assistance only of one legion, and some provincial 
soldiers, he raised a wall nineteen miles long, and sixteen feet high, 
with a ditch proportionable to defend it.** 

More remarkable than either of these were his fortifications be- 
fore Alesia or Alexia, in Burgundy, described by himself at large 
in his seventh book ; by which he protected his army against four- 
score thousand men that were in the town, and two hundred and 
forty thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, that were arrived to 
the assistance of the enemyJ 

But his most wonderful performance, of this nature, were the 
works with which he shut up Pompey and his army in Dyrrachium, 
reaching from sea to sea ; which are thus elegantly described by 
Lucan, Lib. vi. 38 : 

Franguntur montea, planumque per ardita Ctttar 
Ducit opus : pandit fasaas, turritaqtte aummis 
Diapoiut castella jugia^ magnoque recetau 
Ampleantajinea, aaUuSy nemoroaaque teagua^ 
Ei ailvaa, vaataque feraa vidagine claui&t.' 
JV'bft deaunt campi, non deaunt pcUnda Magno / 
(hutraque Caaareo drcumdatua agg^re muiatf &c. 
Vast cliffs, beat down, no more o'eiiook the main, 
And levelled mountains form a wondrous plain : 
Unbounded trenches with high forts secure 
The stately works, and scorn a rival power. 
Woods, forests, parks, in endless circuits join'd, 
With strange inclosures cheat the savage kind. 
Still Poropey's foragers secure may range ; 
Still he his camp, without confinement, change, &c. 

The exercises of their body were walking, running, leaping, vault- 
ing, and swimming. The first was very serviceable upon account 
of tedious marches, wliich were sometimes of necessity to be under- 
taken; the next to make them give a more violent charge on the 
enemy ; and the two last for climbing the ramparts and passing the 
ditches. The vaulting belonged properly to the cavalry, and is still 
owned as useful as ever. 

The exercises of their arms Lipsius divides into fiaiaria and ar- 
matura. 

The exercUia ad ftalum^ or fiaiaria^ were performed in this man- 
ner ; they set up a great post about six feet high, suitable to the sta- 
ture of a man ; and this the soldiers were wont to assail with all in- 
struments of war, as if it were indeed a real enemy { learning upon 
thiS| by the assistance of the camfiidoctorea^ how to place their blows 
aright. Juvenal brings in the very women affecting this exercise : 
' Vel qtda non wHt vulnera pali 
fluem cawU aaaiduU tudi^ua, actOoque laceaait ? Sat. vi. 246. 

^ Cxsar, BelL GalL < Idem, lib. 7. 
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Mho hts not seen them, wfaen, without a blush, 

A^inst the post their wicker-shields they crush. 

Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push f iatbbjt. 

Jrmatura consbted chiefly in the exercises performed with all 

manner of missive weapons ; as throwing of the spear or javelin^ 

shooting of arrows, and the like; in which the tyronea^ or new listed 

men, were trained with great care, and with the severest discipline: 

Juvenal may, perhaps, allude to this custom in his fifth Satire^ 153. 

Tu tcabie fruerU maH qii&d in aggvre rodit 

Qtd tegitur parma et galea, metttensque JfagelU 

DiscU ab hirnUa jacidum torquere capella. 

To you such scabbM harsh fruit is gfiven, as raw 

Young soldiers at their exercinng rnaw, 

"Who trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rods of rough centurions smart. dhtseh. 

Nor did the common soldiers only practise these feats, but the 
commanders themselves often set them an example of industry, and 
were very eminent for their dexterity in performances of this na- 
ture. Thus the famous Scipio is described by Italicus, lib. 8 : 

Ipse inter medio9 venture ingentia laudia 

Signa dabat, vibrare sudem, trarundttere taUu 

Mvralet fosaati nndomm/rangere nando 

Jndutnt thoraca vathim ; spectaeula tanUe 

Ante aciei virtuUe erant ; eape aHte planta 

JUa perfattum^ et eampi per aperta volantem 

Ipse pedet pravertit equum : %ape arduuf idem 

Cattrorum aptUium et taxo trantmdt et hasta. 

Among the rest the noble chief came forth. 

And show'd glad omens of his future worth ; 

High o'er his head, admir'd bv all the brave. 

He brandished in the air his threatening staff; 

Or Icap'd the ditch, or swam tlie spacious moat. 

Heavy with arms and his embroider*d coat ; 

Now fiery steeds, though spurred with fury on, 

On foot he chaUenged, and on foot outrun, 

WTiile cross the plain he shaped his airy course. 

Flew to the goal, and shamed the gen'rous horse ; 

Now ponderous atones, well poised, with both his hands 

Above the wond'ring crowd unmov'd he sends ; 

Now cross the camp he aims his ashen spear, 

Which o'er ten thousand heads flies singing thro' the air. 

Thus have we taken a short view of the chief duties, works and 
exercises of the soldiers ; but we must not forget their constant la* 
hour and trouble of carrying their baggage on their shoulders in a 
inarch ; this was commonly so heavy a burden, and so extremely 
tiresome, that Virgil calls it injuatua fasci: Geor. iii. 346. 

^on tecue ac patriie acer Bomanua in arwia 

If\ju$to aubfasce viam dum carpit, et hoeti 

Ante expectatum poritia atat in ordine caatria. 

Thus under heavy arms the youth of Rome 

Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Bending with unjust loads they eheeriv go. 

And pitch their sudden camp before the foe. smrDur. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OF THK SOLDIERS' PAY. 



THE Roman pay consisted of three parts ; money^ corn, and 
clothes. 

As to the money, it b very certain that for above three hundred 
years together the army served gratis^ and at their own charge ; and 
when afterwards a certain pay came to be established, it was no more 
than two oboU a day to the common foot; to the horse a drachma 
a piece. It is probable that the Tribunes received what was counted 
very considerable (though Polybius is silent in this matter) ; since, 
in several authors, we find a large salary expressed by a metaphor 
taken from a Tribune's stipend. Thus Juvenal particularly : 

— — Mer enimf quantum in legume Tribuni 
JicdpiwUt danat Calvin^ vet CaUena, Sat. iii. 132. 

For t'other wealthy rogue can throw away 
' Upon a single girl a tnbune's pay. 

Yet Lipsius has conjectured, from very good authority, that it 
could not be more than four times the ordinary stipend, or a drachma 
and two oboii. 

And these were all such mean considerations, that Livy had very 
good reason for this remark : J^/'uila unquam reaftublica fuit^ in 
quam tam aerd avaritia luxuriaque immigraverint^ nee ubi tantua 
ac tam diu fiaufiertati ac fiaraimtmi^ honoa fuitj ^^ Never was there 
any state or kingdom in which avarice and luxury so late gained a 
head, or where honest poverty and frugality continued longer in 
esteem and veneration." 

Julius Caesar was the first that made any considerable alteration 
in this affidr ; who, Suetonius affirms, doubled tiie legionary pay for 
ever. 

Augustus settled a new stipend raised to ten asses a day ; and the 
following emperors made such large additions, that in the time of 
Domitian, the ordinary stipend was twenty-five asses /if r diem. 

The officers from whom they received the money, were the Quses« 
tors, or rather the Tribuni jErariij who were a distinct society from 
the former, and who, (as Vossius** has settled the point) were com- 
missioned to take up money of the Quaestors to pay off the army. 
But it is probable, that being many in number, as they are con- 

) Liv. lib. 1. I* Id Etym. Imt. in voce Trib. 

30 
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stantly represented in history, they had tome oUier business besides 
this giren in charge. Calvin the Ciyilian says, that they had the 
supervisal of all the money coined in the city, as the Quxstor took 
care of the taxes coming in from the provinces.^ 

Besides the pay received in money, we read of com and clothes 
as often given to the soldiers ; but Polybius assures us, that the 
Qusestor always subtracted some part of their pay on that account: . 
and Plutarch, among the popular laws of C. Gracchus, makes him 
the author of one, ordaining, that the soldiers should be clothed at 
the expense of the state, without the least diminution of their sti- 
pend. The wheat allowed to the foot was every man four modU a 
month ; to the horse two modii^ and seven of barley. 

It was common for the soldiers, especially in the time of the strict 
discipline, to prepare the com themselves for their own use; and 
therefore some carried hand-mills about with them, to grind it with; 
others pounded it with stones ; and this, hastily baked upon the 
coals, very often furnished them with a meal, which they made upoa 
tables of turf, with no other drink than bare water, or what they 
called /^o«ca, water sharpened with a mixture of vinegar. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF THB MIUTARY PUNISHMENTS. 

THE punishments used in the camp, were such as reached either 
the offenders' bodies, credit, or goods. The corporal punishments 
were usually beating with the vUea or rods, or bastinading ^th the 
J^uates; the last, though already reckoned up among th^ civil pun- 
ishments which did not touch the life of the malefactors, yet in the 
camp it was for the most part capital, and was performed after this 
manner : the convicted person being brought before the Tribune, 
was by him gently struck over the shoulders with a staff; after this, 
the criminal had liberty to mn, but, at the same time, the rest of the 
soldiers had liberty to kill him if they could ; so that being prose- 
cuted with swords, darts, stones, and all manner of weapons on every 
hand, he was presently dispatched. This penalty was incurred by 
stealing any thing out of the camp; by giving false evidence; by 

' Calv. Jar. in voce Trib. JSrarii. 
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abandoning their post in battle; by pretending falsely to have done 
some great exploit^ out of hopes of a r<eward ; or by fighting with- 
out the general's order ; by losing their weapons ; or aggravating a 
misdemeanor less than either of these, in repeating it three times. 

If a great number had offended, as running from their colours, 
mutinying, or other general crimes, the common way of proceeding 
to justice was by decimation, or putting all the criminals' names 
together in a shield or vessel^ and drawing them out by lot ; every 
tenth man being to die without reprieve, commonly in the manner 
just now described ; so that by this means, though all were not alike 
sensible of the punishments, yet all were frighted into obedience. 
In later authors we meet sometimes with vicesimatioj and centeai- 
maiioy which words sufficiently explain themselves. 

The punishments which reached no farther than their credit, by 
exposing them to public shame, were such as these : degrading 
them from a higher station to a lower ; giving them a set quantity 
of barley instead of wheat; ungirding them, and taking away their 
belt; making them stand all supper time, while the rest sat down, 
and such other little marks of disgrace. 

Besides these, A. Gellius has recorded a very singular punish- 
ment, viz. bleeding the delinquent. His judgment concerning the 
original of this custom is to this purpose : he fancies that, in elder 
times, this used to be prescribed to the drowsy and slugglish sol- 
diers, rather as a medicinal remedy than a punishment : and that in 
after ages it might have been applied in most other faults, upon this 
consideration, that all those who did not observe the rules of their 
discipline, were to be looked upon as stupid or mad ; and for per- 
sons in those conditions, blood-letting is commonly successful.*^ 
But because this reason is hardly satisfactory, the great critic Mu- 
retus has obliged us with another, believing the design of this cus- 
tom to have been, that those mean-spirited wretches might lose that 
blood with shame and disgrace, which they dared not spend nobly 
and honourably in the service of their country .• 

As for the punishments relating to their goods and money, the 
Tribunes might for several faults impose a fine on the delinquents, 
and force them to give a pledge in case they could not pay. Some- 
times too they stopped the stipend ; whence they were called, by 
way of reproach, are diruti, 

« A. Gell. Ub. 10. c»p. 8. •« Muret. Vtrisr. Lect. lib. 13. cap. 20. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE HILITART REWARDS. 

BUT the encouragements of valour and industry were much more 
considerable than the proceedings against the contrary vices. The 
most considerable (not to speak of the promotion from one station 
to the other) nor of the occasional donations in money, distinguished 
by this name from the largesses bestowed on the common people, 
and termed congiaria^ were first the dona imfleratoria^ such as 

The haata fiura^ a fine spear of wood without any iron on it ; 
such an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the sixth ^neid, 760. 
Hie vides ? pwrajwpenU qui nitUvr hatta. 

This present was usually bestowed on him who in some little 
skirmish had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. 

They were reckoned very honourable gifts, and the gods are cem- 
monly represented on the old coins with such spears. Mr. Walker 
derives hence the custom of our great officers carrying white rods 
or staves, as ensigns of their places. 

The armilU^ a sort of bracelets, given upon account of some 
eminent service, only to such as were bom Romans. 

The iorqucBj golden and silver collars, wreathed with curious art 
and beauty. Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxiliaries, 
and the silver to the Roman soldiers ; but this is supposed to be a 
mistake. 

The fihaleraj commonly thought to be a suit of rich trappings for 
a horse; but, because we find them bestowed on the foot as well as 
the cavalry, we may rather suppose tliem to have been golden chains 
of like nature with the torguesy only that they seem to have hung 
down to the breast; whereas the other went only round the neck. 
The hopes of these two last are particularly urged, among the ad- 
vantages of a military life, by Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. 

X Ut hcH phaUria omnes, et torqtdlnu omnes. 

The vexillaj a sort of banners of different colours, worked in 
silk, or other curious materials, such as Augustus bestowed on 
Agrippa, after he had won the sea-fight at Actium. 

Next to these were the several coronets, received on various oc- 
casions. As, 

Corona civic a^ given to any soldier that had saved the life of a 
Roman citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more ho- 
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nourable than any other crowns though composed of no better ma- 
terials than oaken boughs. Virgil calls it civiiU guercu^y Ma. vi. 

772. 

Atque umbrtUa gcnmt dvili tempora guercu. 

Plutarch has guessed very happily at the reason why the branches 
of this tree should be made use of before all others. For the oaken 
wreath^ says he, being otherwise sacred to Jupiter, the great guar- 
dian of their city; they might therefore think it the most proper 
ornament for him who had presenred a citizen. Besides, tho oak 
may very well claim the preference in this case ; because in the 
primitive times that tree alone was thought almost sufficient for the 
preserving of man's life : its acorns were the principal diet of the 
old mortals, and the honey, which was commonly found theroi pre- 
sented them with a very pleasant liquor.** 

It was a particular honour conferred on the persons who had 
merited this crown, that, when they came to any of the public shows, 
the whole company, as well senate as people, should signify their 
respect, by rising up when they saw them enter ; and that they 
should take their seat on these occasions among the senators ; being 
also excused from all troublesome duties and services in their own 
persons, and procuring the same immunity for their father and 
grandfather by his side.^" 

Corona tnuralUj given to him who first scaled the walls of a city 
in a general assault ; and therefore in the shape of it there was some 
allusion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona caatrensit^ or vallarUj the reward of him who had first 
forced the enemy's entrenchments. 

Corona navaiu, bestowed on such as had signalized their valour 

in an engagement at sea ; being set round with figures like the 

beaks of ships ; 

— Cui belli inmgne tuperbutn 

Tempora navali fuls^ent rostrata corona. Vib. JEir. vUi. 684. 

Lipsius fancies the corona navalUy and the roatrata^ to have been 
distinct species, though they are generally believed to be the same 
kind of crown. 

Corona obaidionalis ; this was not like the rest given by the ge- 
neral to the soldiers, but presented by the common consent of the 
soldiers to the general, when he had delivered the Romans or their 
allies from a siege. It was composed of the grass growing in the 
besieged place. 

• Plutarch, ia CorioUn. p Plin. lib. 16. cap. 4. 
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Corona triumfihalU^ made with wrettths of Ifturd^ iad proper 
only to such generals as had the honour of a triumph. In after ages 
this was changed for gold {aureum coronarium), and not restrained 
only to those that actually triumphed, hut presented on several other 
accounts, as commonly, hy the foreign states and provinces, to th^ 
patrons and benefactors. Several of the other crowns too are 
thought to have been of gold ; as the castrenaisy the mural^ and the 
naval, \ 

Besides these, we meet with the corona auraty often bestowed on 
soldiers without any additional term. 

And Dion Cassius mentions a particular sort of coronet made of 
olive boughs, and bestowed, like the rest, in consideration of some 
signal act of valour. 

Lipsius believes these to have succeeded in the room of the 
golden crowns, after they were laid aside. 

The most remarkable person upon record in history, for obtain- 
ing a great number of these rewards, was one C. Slccius (or Sici- 
nus) Dentatus ; who had received in the time of his military service 
eight crowns of gold, fourteen civic crowns, three mural, eighty- 
three golden torgue^y sixty golden armill^y eighteen ha9t€ fiurmy 
and seventy-five phaler^A 

But far greater honours were conferred on the victorious gene- 
rals, some of which were usually decreed them in their absence ; 
others at their arrival in the city. ^ 

Of the former kind were the saiutatio imfteratorUy and the tufi- 
filicatio ; of the latter the oinUion and the triumph. 

The first of these was no more than the saluting the commander 
in chief with the title of imfieratoTj upon account of any remarkable 
success} which title was decreed him by the Senate at Rome, after 
it had been given him by joint acclamations of the soldiers in the 
camp. 

The •ufifilicatio was a solemn procession to the temple of the 
gods, to return thanks for any victory. 

After obtaining any such remarkable advantage, the genend com- 
monly gave the senate an account of the exploit by letters wreathed 
about with laurel {Hter€ laurcat^)^ in which, after the account of 
his success, he desired the favour of a supplication, or public thanks- 
giving. 

This being granted for a set number of days, the senate went in 
a solemn manner to the chief temples, and assisted at the sacrifices 

1 A. Gcll lib. 2. cap. 11. Valcr. Max. 8cc. 
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proper to the occasioii ; holding a feast in the temples to the honour 
of the respective deities. Hence Servius explains that of Virgil, 

Simul Divha templU indidt honorem, Mv, i, 686. 

as alluding to a solemn supplication. 

In the mean time, the whole body of the commonalty kept holy- 
day, and frequented the religious assemblies ; giving thanks for the 
late success, and imploring a long continuance of the divine favour 
and assistance. 

Octavius Caesar, together with the Consuls Hirtius and Pansa, 
upon their raising the siege of Mutina, were honoured with a sup* 
plication fifty days long. 

At last this ceremony became ridiculous ; as appears from the 
supplications decreed Nero, for the murder of his mother, and for 
the fruitfulness of Popxa, of which we read in Tacitus. 

The ovation some hncy to have derived its name from shouting 
Svion ! to Bacchus ; but the true original is ovi^y the sheep, which 
was usually offered in this procession, as an ox in the triumph. 
The show generally began at the Albanian mountain, whence the 
general, with his retinue, made his entry into the city; he went on 
foot with many flutes, or pipes, sounding in concert as he passed 
along, wearing a garment of myrtle as a token of peace, with an as* 
pect rather raising love and respect than fear. A. Gellius informs 
us, that this honour was then conferred on the victor, when either 
the war had not been proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken 
against a lawful enemy, and on a just account; or when the enemy 
was but mean and inconsiderable.^ But Plutarch has delivered his 
judgment in a different manner; he believes that heretofore the dif- 
ference betwixt the ovation and the triumph was not taken from the 
greatness of the achievements, but from the manner of performing 
theiu ; for they who having fought a set battle, and slain a great 
number of the enemy, returned victors, led that martial and (as it 
were) cruel procession of the triumph. But those who without 
force, by benevolence and civil behaviour, had done the business, 
and prevented the shedding of human blood ; to these commanders 
custom gave the honour of this peaceable ovation. For a pipe is 
the ensign or badge of peace, and myrtle the tree of Venus, who, 
beyond any other deities, has an extreme aversion to violence and 
war.* 

But whatever other difference there lay between these two solem- 
nities, we are assured the triumph was much the more noble and 
splendid procession. None were capable of this honour but Dic- 

' Noct. Att. lib. V. cap. 6. « Plut. in Mftrcdl. 
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tators, Consuls, or Prxtors; though we find some examples of diT- 
ferent practice ; as particularlf in Pompey the Great, who had a 
triumph decreed him, while he was only a Roman knight, and had 
not reached the Senatorian age.* 

A regular account of the proceedinprs at one of these solemnities, 
will give us a better knowledge of th^ matter than a larger disqui- 
sition about the several parts and appendages that belonged to it. 
And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us with, in his descrip- 
tion of Paulus ^milius's triumph after the taking king Perseus pri- 
soner, and putting a final period to the Macedonian empire. This 
must be owned to be the most glorious occasion imaginable ; and 
therefore we may expect the most complete relation that can pos- 
sibly be desired. The ceremony, then, of ^milius's triumph, was 
performed after this manner : 

^^ The people erected scaffolds in the Forum and Circus, and all 
the other parts of the city where they could best behold the pompf. 
The spectators were clad in white garments ; all the temples were 
open, and full of garlands and perfumes; the ways cleared and 
cleansed by a great many officers and tipstaffs, that drove away such 
as thronged the passage, or straggled up and down. This triumph 
lasted three days ; on the first, which was scarce long enough for the 
sight, were to be seen the statues, pictures, and images, of an extra- 
ordinary bigness, which were taken from the enemy, drawn upon 
seven hundred and fifty chariots. On the second was carried, in a 
great many wains, the fairest and the richest armour of the Mace- 
donians, both of brass and steel, all newly furbished and glittering; 
which, although piled up with the greatest art and order, yet seemed 
to be tumbled on heaps carelessly and by chance ; helmets were 
thrown on shields, coats of mail upon greaves, Cretan targets and 
Thracian bucklers and quivers of arrows lay huddled among horses' 
bits ; and through these appeared the points of naked swords, inter- 
mixed with long spears. AH these arms were tied together with 
such a just liberty, that they knocked against one another as they 
were drawn along, and made a harsh and terrible noise ; ao that the 
very spoils of the conquered could not be beheld without dread. 
After these waggons loaden with armour, there followed three thou- 
sand men, who carried the silver that was coined, in seven hundred 
and fifty vessels, each of which weighed three talents, and was car- 
ried by four men. Others brought silver bowls, and goblets and 
cups, all disposed in such order as to make the best show, and aH 
valuable, as well for their bigness, as the thickness of their engraved 

» Mut, in Pomp. 
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work. On the third day, early in the morning, first came the trum- 
peterS) who did not sound as they were wont in a procession or so- 
lemn entry, but such a charge as the Romans use when they en- 
courage their soldiers to fight. Next followed young men girt 
about with girdles curiously wrought, which led to the sacrifice 
1^0 stalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads adorned 
with ribands and garlands ; and with these were boys that carried 
platters of silver and gold. After this was brought the gold coin^ 
which was divided into vessels that weighed three talents, like to those 
that contained the silver; they were in pumber fourscore wanting 
three. These were followed by those that brought the consecrated 
bowl, which ^milius caused to be made, that weighed ten talentS) 
and was all beset with precious stones : Then were exposed to view 
the cups of Antigonus and Seleucus, and such as were made after 
the fashion invented by Thericles, and all the gold plate that was 
used at Perseus's table. Next to these came Perseus's chariot, in 
the which his armour was placed, and on that his diadem : And 
after a little intermission, the king's children were led captives, and 
with them a train of nurses, masters, and governors, who all wept, 
and stretched forth their hands to the spectators, and taught the 
little infants to beg and intreat their compassion. There were two 
tons and a daughter, who, by reason of their tender age, were alto- 
gether insensible of the greatness of their misery, which insensibi- 
lity of their condition rendered it much more deplorable ; insomuch 
that Perseus himself was scarce regarded as he went along, whilst 
pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the infants, and many 
of them could not forbear tears ; all beheld the sight with a mixture 
of sorrow and joy, until the children had past. After his children 
and their attendants came Perseus himself, clad all in black, and 
wearing slippers, after the &shion of his country; he looked like 
one-altogether astonished and deprived of reason, through the great- 
ness of his misfortunes. Next followed a great company of his 
friends and familiars, whose countenances were disfigured with 
grief, and who testified to all that beheld them, by their tears and 
their continual looking upon Perseus, that it was his hard fortune 
they so much lamented, and that they were regardless of their 
own. — After these were carried four hundred crowns, all made of 
gold, and sent from the cities by their respective ambassadors to 
iEmilius, as a reward due to his valour. Then he himself came 
seated on a chariot magnificently adorned (a man worthy to be be- 
held, even without these ensigns of power) ; he was clad in a gar- 
land of purple interwoven with gold, and held out a laurel-branch 
in his right hand. AU the army in like maimer^ wiUi boughs of 
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laurel in their hands, and divided into bands and companies, fol- 
lowed the chariot of their commander, some singing odes (accord- 
ing to the usual custom) mingled with raillery ; others, songs of 
triumph, and the praises of JEmilius's deeds, who was admired and 
accounted happy by all men> yet unenvied by every one that was 
good.'* 

There was one remarkable addition to this solemnity, which, 
though it seldom happened, yet ought not to escape our notice ; this 
was when the Roman general had, in any engagement, killed the 
chief commander of the enemy with his own hands; for then in the 
triumphal pomp, the arms of the slain captain were carried before 
the victor, decently hanging on the stock of an oak, and so com- 
posing a trophy. In this manner the procession went to the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius (so called ^fericndo) ; and the general making 
a formal dedication of the spoils (the 9fiolia efiima^ as they termed 
them), hung them up in the temple. The first who performed thb 
gallant piece of religion, was Romulus, when he had slain Acron, 
king of the Cceninenses ; the second, Cornelius Cossus, with the 
arms of Tolumnius, a general of the Veientes ; the third and last^ 
M. Marcellus, with those taken from Viridomarus, king of the 
Gauls ; whence Virgil says of him, J£n. vi. 859 : 

Tertiagve arma patri 9uapendet capta Qmrmf • 

Where Quirino must be understood only as an epithet applied to 
Jupiter, as denoting his authority and power in war; as the same 
word is attributed to Janus by Horace and Suetonius. Therefore 
Servius is most certainly guilty of a mistake, when he tells us, that 
the first spoils of this nature were, according to Numa's laws, to be 
presented to Jupiter; the second to Mars; and the third to Quiri- 
nus, or Romulus ; for that decree of Numa only took place, if the 
same person had the good fortune to take these spoils three times ; 
but we are assured, that not only Romulus, but Cossus and Mar- 
cellus too, all made the dedication to Jupiter. 

The admirers of the Roman magnificence will be infinitely pleased 
with the relation already given from Plutarch of the triumphal 
pomp ; while others, who fancy that people to have been possessed 
with a strange measure of vain-glory, and attribute all their military 
state and grandeur to ambitious ostentation, will be much better 
satisfied with the satirical account which Juvenal furnishes us with 
in his tenth Satire. He is saying, that Democritus found subject 
enough for a continual fit of laughter, in places where there was no 
such formal pageantry as is commonly to be seen in Rome ; 9r€ 
then he goea op, 36 : 
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Qtddf H vidittet Pr^ttorem curribita alHs 
ExBtantem, et medio tubUmem in pulvere Circi 
In tunica Jovi9, et pict^e Sarrmia ferentem 
£x hvmerit auUta toga^ magmeque corona 
Tantum orbem, quanta cervix non tujicit uUa? 
Quippe tenet eudant hanc publicua, et gibi Consul 
J^e placeat^ curru tervaa portatur eodem, 
^a nunc et votucrem, tceptro qua ourgit eburno / 
JflUnc comicinet, tdnc pracedentia longi 
AgndnU officio^ et rdveot adfrana QuiriteMf 
DefoMsa in locuUe, quot tportula fecit andcot. 

What had he done, had he beheld on high. 

Our Consul seated in mock-majesty : 

His chariot rolling o'er the dusty place, 

While with dumb pride, and a set formal face. 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove's embroidered coat upon his back : 

A suit of hangings had not more opprest 

His shoulders, than a long laborious vest. 

A heavy gewgaw (call'd a crown) that spread 

About his temples, drown'd his narrow head : 

And would have crush'd it with the massy freight, 

But that a sweating slave sustain'd the weight, 

A slave in the same chariot seen to ride. 

To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 

And now th' imperial eagle rais'd on high. 

With golden beak (the mark of majesty). 

Trumpets before, and on the lefi and right 

A cavalcade of nobles all in white : 

In their own natures false and flattering tribes ; 

But made his friends by places and by bribes. dbtdik. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ROMAN WAY OF DECLARING WAR, AND OF MAKING LEAGUES. 

THE Romans used abundance of superstition in entering upon 
any hostility, or closing in any league, or confederacy ; the public 
ministers, who performed the ceremonial part of both these, were the 
/ccialesj or heralds already described among the priests ; nothing 
remains but the ceremonies themselves, which were of this nature. 
When any neighbouring state had given sufficient reason for the se- 
nate to suspect a design of breaking with them ; or had offered any 
violence or injustice to the subjects of Rome, which was enough to 
give them the repute of enemies : one of iht fecialetj chosen out of 
the college upon this occasion, and habited in the vest belonging to 
luft order^ together with his other ensigns and habiliments^ set for- 
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ward for the enemy's country. As soon as he reached the confines, 
he pronounced a formal declaration of the cause of bis arrival, 
calling all the gods to witness, and imprecating the divine vengeance 
on himself and his country, if his reasons were not just. When he 
came to the chief city of the enemy, he again repeated the same de- 
claration, with some addition, and withal desired satisfaction. If 
they delivered into his power the authors of the injury, or gave hos- 
tages for security, he returned satisfied to Rome ; if otherwise, they 
desired time to consider ; he went away for ten days, and then came 
again to hear their resolution. And this he did, in some cases, 
three times ; but if nothing was done toward an accommodation in 
about thirty days, he declared that the Romans would endeavour to 
assert their right by their arms. After this the herald was obliged 
to return, and make a true report of his embassy before the senate, 
assuring them of the legality of the war which they were now con- 
sulting to undertake ; and was then again dispatched to perform 
the last part of the ceremony, which was to throw a spear into (or 
towards) the enemy's country, in token of defiance, and, as a sum- 
mons to war, pronouncing at the same time a set form of words to 
the like purpose. 

As to the making of leagues, Polybius acquaints us, that the rati* 
fication of the articles of an agreement between the Romans and 
the Carthaginians was performed in this manner : The Carthagini- 
ans swore by the gods of their country ; and the Romans, after their 
ancient custom, swore by a stone and then by Mars. They swore 
by a stone thus : the herald who took the oath having sworn in be- 
half of the public, takes up a stone, and then pronounces these 
words : 

<< If I keep my faith, may the gods vouchsafe their assistance, and 
give me success ; if, on the contrary, I violate it, then may the other 
party be entirely safe, and preserved in their country, in their laws, 
in their possessions, and, in a word, in all their rights and liberties; 
and may I perish and fall alone, as now this stone does :" And then 
he leta the stone fall out of his hands.* 

Livy's account of the like ceremony is something more particular; 
yet differs little in substance, only that he says the herald's conclud- 
ing clause was, << otherwise may Jove strike the Roman people, as 
I do this hog ;" and accordingly he killed a hog that stood ready by, 
with the stone which he held in his hand. This last opinion is con- 
firmed by the authority of Virgil, wheoi speaking of the Romans 
and Albanians) he says^ JEn. viii. 641 : 

• Polyb. lib. 3. 
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— Ei C4esa jun^bant fadera p§rca. 
And perhaps both these customs might be in use in dififerent 
times. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB ROMAN MBTHOD OF TRBATINO THE PEOPLE THBT OONQUERBD ; 
WITH THE OOWSTITUTION OF THE COLONIiE, MUNIOfPIA PRJEFEC- 
TURJB) AMD PEOVINOIiE. 

THE civil usage and extraordinary favours with which the Ro- 
mans obliged the poor conquered nations, has been reasonably es* 
teemed one of the prime causes of the extent of their dominions, 
and the establishment of their command ; yet when they saw occa- 
sion, they were not behind in severer methods, such as the seizing 
on the greatest part of the enemy's land, or removing the natives to 
another soil. If a state or people had been necessitated to surren- 
der themselves into the Roman power, they used sub jugum minif 
to be made pass under a yoke, in token of subjection ; for this pur- 
pose they set up two spears, and laying a third across them at the 
top, ordered those who had surrendered their persons to go under 
them without arms or belts. Those who could not be brought to 
deliver themselves up, but were taken by force, as they suffered 
several penalties, so very often sub corond venebantj they were pub- 
licly sold for slaves ; where by corona some understand a sort of 
chaplets which they put about the captives' heads for distinction ; 
others would have it mean the ring of the Roman soldiers, who 
stood round the captives while they were exposed to sale. A. Gel- 
lius prefers the former reason .* 

The several forms of government which the Romans established 
in their conquests are very well worth our knowledge, and are sel- 
dom rightly distinguished ; we may take notice of these four; Co^ 
lonUj Municifiia^ Fr^/ectur^y and ProvincU. 

Colonic (properly speaking) were states, or communities, where 
the chief part of the inhabitants had been transplanted from Rome; 
and though mingled with the natives who had been left in the con- 
quered place, yet obtained the whole power and authority in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. One great advantage of this inhibition was, 

* lib. 7. cap. 4. 
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that hy this means the veteran soldiers, who had served out th^ 
legal time, and had spent their vigour in the honour and defence of 
their country, might be favoured with a very agreeable reward, by 
forming them into a colony, and sending them where they might be 
masters of large possessions, and so lead the remainder of their days 
in ease and plenty. 

Municifiia were commonly corporations, or enfranchised places, 
where the natives were allowed the use of their old laws and consti- 
tutions, and at the same time honoured with the privilege of Roman 
citizens. But then this privilege, in some of the Munici/tia^ reached 
no farther than the bare title, without the proper rights of citizensy 
such as voting in the assemblies, bearing offices in the city, and the 
like. The former honour gave them the name of Cive9 Romania 
the other only of Romani; as P. Manutius with his usual exactness 
has distinguished.^ Of this latter sort, the first example were the 
C^riteBj a people of Tuscany, who, preserving the sacred relics of 
the Romans, when the Gauls had taken the city, were afterwards 
dignified with the name of Roman citizens ; but not admitted into 
any part of the^ public administration. Hence the Censor's tableSf 
where they entered the names of such persons as for some misde- 
meanor were to lose their right of suffrage, had the name of Cari$€$ 

The Pra/ecturit were certain towns in Italy, whose inhabitants 
had the name of Roman citizens ; but were neither allowed to enjoy 
their own laws nor magistrates, being governed by annual Praefects 
sent from Rome. These were generally such places as were either 
suspected, or had some way or other incurred the displeasure of 
the Roman state ; this being accounted the hardest condition that 
was imposed on any people of Italy. ' 

The differences between the proper citizens of Rome, and the in- 
habitants of Municifiia^ colonies, and Prefectures may be thus in 
short summed up. The first and highest order were registered in the 
Census, had the right of suffrage and of bearing honours, were as- 
sessed in the poll-tax, served in the legions, used the Roman laws 
and religion, and were called Qu%ritt% and Pofiulua Romanua. The 
Municifies were allowed the four first of these marks, and were de- 
nied the four last. The Coloni were in these three respects like 
the true citizens, that they used the Roman laws and religion, and 
served in the legions ; but they were debarred the other five con- 
ditions. The people in the Prefecture had the hardest measure 



^ De Civitat. Rom. p. 39. y Cahr. Lexicon. Juridic. in voce. 

* A. GelL lib. 16. cap. 13. 
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of all; being obliged to submit to the Roman laws, and yet enjoying 
no farther privilege of citizens.* 

All other cities and states in Italy, which were neither ColoniOy 
Munieifiiaj rtor Prafectura^ had the name of Federate Civitates^ 
enjoying entirely their own customs, and forms of government, with- 
out the least alteration, and only joined in confederacy with the Ro- 
mans, upon such terms as had been adjusted between them/ 

The Provinces were foreign countries of larger extent, which, 
upon the entire reducing them under the Roman dominions, were 
new modelled according to the pleasure of the conquerors, and sub- 
jected to the command of annual governors sent from Rome, being 
commonly assigned such taxes and contributions as the senate 
thought fit to demand. But because the several towns and commu- 
nities in every country did not behave themselves in the same man- 
ner toward the Romans, some professing more friendship, and a de- 
sire of union and agreement; while others were more obstinate and 
refractory, and unwilling to part with their own liberty upon any 
terms ; therefore, to reward those people who deserved well of their 
hands, they allowed some places the use of their own constitutions 
in many respects, and sometimes excused the inhabitants from pay- 
ing tribute; whence they were termed Immunesj in opposition to 
the Vectigalea. 

The tribute exacted from the provinces, was of two sorts, either 
certain or uncertain. The certain tribute, or ^r//i^ef/um, was either 
a set sum of money to be collected by the provincial Quaestor, which 
they called Fecunia ordinaria; dr else a subsidy raised on the pro- 
vincials for panic lar occasions, such as the maintaining of so many 
soldiers, the rigging out and paying such a number of vessels, and 
the like, termed Fecunia extraordinaria. 

The uncertain tribute consisted of what they called Portorium^ 
Scrifituroj and JDecuma. The Portorium was a duty imposed upon 
all goods and wares imported and exported. The Scrifitura was a 
tax laid upon pastures and cattle. The JDecuma was the quantity of 
corn which the farmers were obliged to pay to the Roman state, 
•ommonly the tenth part of their crop. 

But besides this, which they properly termed Frumentum de* 
cnmanum^ and which was farmed by the publicans, hence called de» 
cumanif there was the Frumentum emfitumj and Frumentum £»tima' 
tum^ both taken up in the provinces. The Frumentum emfitum was 
of two sorts, either decumanum^or imfteratum ; the former was ano- 
ther tenth paid upon consideration of such a sum as the senate had 

* r. Manut. de Civ. Rom. p. 30. • Idem. 
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determined to be the price of it, who rated it at so much a bushel^ 
according to their pleasure. The Frumentum imfieratum was a quan- 
tity of com equally exacted of the provincial farmers after the two 
tenths, at such a price as the chief ipagistrate pleased to give. Fnt^ 
mentum itatimatumy was a com tax required of the chief magistrate 
of the province for his private use, and the occasions of his £amily« 
This was commonly compounded for in money, and, on that account, 
took its name ab iCMHmandoy from rating it at such a sum of money. 

Besides all these, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium^ 
upon the authority of Cicero, in his oration against Pisp : but per- 
haps Cicero, in that place, does not restrain the honorarium to com, 
but may mean, in general, the present usually made to provincial 
governors, soon after their entrance on their office. 

After Augustus had made a division of the provinces between 
himself and the people, the annual taxes paid by the provinces un- 
der the emperor were called atifiendia; and those that were gather- 
ed in the people's provinces, tributa,^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ROMAN WAT OF TAKING TOWNS ; WrTH THE MOST REMA&KABLB 
INVENTIONS AND ENGINES MA^E USB OF IN THEIR SIEGES. 

Before we enquire into this subject, a very memorable custom 
presents itself to our notice, which was practised almost as soon as 
the Roman army invested any town ; and that was the evocatio De- 
9rum tutelariumy or inviting out the guardian deities; the reason of 
which seems to have been, either because they thought it impossi- 
ble to force any place, while it enjoyed such powerful defenders ; or 
else because they accounted it a most heinous act of impiety, to act 
in hostility against the persons of the gods. This custom is de* 
scribed at large by Macrobius in his Saturnalia^ lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The Romans were seldom desirous of attempting any town by way 
of siege, because they thought it would scarce answer the expense 
and incommodity of the method ; so that this was generally their last 
hopes ; and in all their great wars, there are very few examples of 
any long leaguers undertook by them. The means, by which thef 

^ Calvin. JLezicon. Jurid. inTributa, 
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possessed themselyes of any important places, were commonly either 
by storm, or immediate surrendry. If they took a town by storm, it 
was either by open force, or by stratagem. In the former, they made 
their attacks without battering the wall, and were only said aggredi 
nrbem cum corond, to begirt a town ; because they drew their whole 
army round the walls, and fell on all the quarters at once. If this 
way was ineffectual, they battered down the walls with their rams and 
other engines. Sometimes, they mined and entered the town under 
ground : sometimes, that they might engage with the enemy upon 
equal terms, they built wooden towers, or raised mounts to the height 
of the walls, from whence they might gall and molest them within 
their works. The besieged were in most danger in the first casei 
upon a general assault ; for their walls were to be made good in all 
places at once; and it fell out many times, that there were not men 
enough to supply and relieve all the parts; and if they had e suffici- 
ent number of men, yet all perhaps were not of equal courage ; and 
if any gave ground, the whole town was in a great hazard of being 
lost ; so that the Romans oftentimes carried very considerable places 
at one storm. But if they battered the walls with engines, they were 
under some disadvantage, their quarters being of necessity to b# 
extended, so that they must be thinner and weaker in some places 
than in others, and unable to make a stout opposition against any 
considerable sally. Besides, the besieged were not at a loss for ways 
of defeating their stratagems; as, they eluded the force of their 
mines by countermining, or by disturbing them in their works ; par* 
ticularly putting oil and feathers, with other stinking stuff, into bar- 
rels of wood ; then setting them on fire, they tumbled them among 
the Romans, that the noisomeness of the stench might force them 
to quit their stations. Their towers of wood, their rams and other 
engines, they commonly set on fire and destroyed ; and then, for 
the mounts which were raised against their walls, they used, by 
digging underneath, to steal away the earth, and loosen the foun- 
dations of the mount till it fell to the ground. 

Upon this account the Romans (as was before observed) much 
preferred the sudden and brisk way of attacking a place ; and if they 
did not carry it in a little time, they frequently raised the siege, and 
prosecuted the war by other means. As Scipio, in his African expe- 
dition, having assaulted Utica without success, changed his resolu- 
tion, drew off his men from the place, and addressed himself wholly 
to bring the Carthaginian army to an engagement. And therefore, 
though sometimes they continued a tedious siege, as at Veii, Car- 
thage, and Jerusalem, yet generally they were much more desirous 
of drawing the enemy to a battle ; for by defeating an army, they 
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aiftOf times got a whole kingdom in a day ; whereas an obstinate 
town has cost them sereral years. See Machiavers Art of War, 
Book II. 

The inventions and engines, which the Romans made use' of in 
their sieges, were very numerous, and the knowledge of them is hut 
of little service at present ; however, we may take a short view of 
the most considerable of them, which most frequently occur in 
Cscsar and other historians ; these are the Turret mobilesy the 7V«- 
tudinesj the Muscuiua^ the Vinesi^ and the Pluteii together with the 
^riea^ the Batista^ the Cata/:ul$ay and the Scorfiio. 

The turrea mobilea^ or moveable turrets, were of two sorts, the 
lesser and the greater ; the lesser sort were about sixty cubits high, 
and the square sides seventeen cubits broad ; they had five or six, 
and sometimes ten stories or divisions, every division being made 
open on all sides. The greater turret was 120 cubits high, S3 cubits 
square; containing sometimes fifteen, sometimes twenty divisions. 
They were of very great use in making approaches to the walls, the 
divisions being able to carry soldiers with engines, ladders, casting* 
bridges, and other necessaries. The wheels on which they went, 
^ere contrived to be within the planks, to defend them from the 
enemy, and the men who were to drive them forward, stood behind, 
li^here they were most secui*e : the soldiers in the inside were pro- 
tected by raw hides, which were thrown over the turret, in such 
places as were most exposed. 

The teatudo was properly a figure which the soldiers cast them- 
selves into ; so that their targets should close all together above their 
heads, and defend them from the missive weapons of the enemy \ as 
if we suppose the first rank to 'have stood upright on their feet, and 
the rest to have stooped lower and lower by degrees, till the last rank 
kneeled down upon their knees ; so that every rank covering with 
their target the heads of all in the rank before them, they repre- 
sented a tortoise-shell or a sort of pent-house. This was used at 
well in field-battles as in sieges. But besides this, the Romans call- 
ed in general all their covered defensive engines, teatudinea; among 
which, those which most properly obtained the name, seemed to 
have been almost of an oval figure, composed of boards, and wat- 
tled up at the sides with wickers; serving for the conveyance of the 
soldiers near the walls, on several occasions ; they ran upon wheels, 
and so were distinguished from the vineaf with which they are 
sometimes confounded. 

The muaculta is conceived to have been much of the same nature 
as the teatudinea; but it seems to have been of a smaller size, and 
composed of stronger materials^ being exposed for a much longer 
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time to the force of the enemy ; for in these tmueuH the pioneers 
were sent to the very walls, where they were to continue, while 
witli their dolabnty or pick^axes, and other instruments, they en- 
deavoured to undermine the foundations. Csesar has described the 
musculu9 at large in his second book of the civil wars. 

The vineit were composed of wicker hurdles laid for a roof on the 
top of posts, which the soldiers, who went under it for shelter, bore 
up with their hands. Some will have them to have been contrived 
with a double roof; the first and lower roof of planks, and the upper 
roof of hurdles, to break the force of any blow without disordering 
the machine. 

The /liufei consisted of the same materials as the former, but were 
of a much different figure, being shaped like an arched sort of wag- 
gon; and having three wheels, so conveniently placed, that the ma* 
chine would move either way with equal ease. They were put much 
to the same use as the musculL 

The engines hitherto described were primarily intended for the 
defence of the soldiers ; the offensive are yet behind. Of these the 
most celebrated, and which only deserves a particular description^ 
was the aries or ram ; this was of two sorts, the one rude and plain^ 
the other artificial and compound. The former seems to have been 
no more than a great beam which the soldiers bore on their arms 
and shoulders, and with one end of it by main force assailed the 
wall. The compound ram is thus described by Josephus: " The 
ram, (says he) is a vast long beam, like the mast of a ship, strength- 
ened at one end with a head of iron, something resembling that of 
a ram, whence it took its name. This is hung by the midst with 
ropes to another beam, which lies across a couple of posts, and 
hanging thus equally balanced, it is by a great number of men vio- 
lently thrust forward, and drawn backward, and so shakes the wall 
with its iron head. Nor is there any tower or wall so thick or strongi 
that, after the first assault of the ram, can afterwards resist its force 
in the repeated assaults.'^' 

Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony, in the Parthian war, 
made use of a ram fourscore feet long ; and Vitruvius tells us, that 
they were sometimes 106, sometimes 120 feet in length ; and to this 
perhaps the force and strength of the engine was in a great mea- 
sure owing. The ram was managed at one time by a whole cen- 
tury, or order of soldiers, and they being spent, were seconded by 
another century ; so that it played continually without any inter- 
mission, being usually covered with a vineoj to protect it from the 
attempts of the enemy. 

<: Flav. Joseph, de Bzcldio Hieroiolym. lib. 3. 
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As for the other engmes, which serred not for such great oses, 
and are not so celebrated in authors, a mechanical description of 
them would be vexatious as well as needless; only it may in short 
be observed) that the balUta was always employed in throwing great 
stonesf the catafiuUa in casting the larger sort of darts and spearsi 
and the scorfii9 in sending the lesser darts and arrows. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE M AVAL AF7AIRS OF THE BOBCAMS. 

THE Romans, though their city was seated very conveniently for 
maritime affairs, not being above fifteen miles distant from the Tyr* 
rhenian sea ; and having the river Tyber running through it, capable 
of receiving the smaller vessels ; yet seem to have wholly neglected 
all naval concerns for many years after the building of Rome. And 
some are willing to assign this as one of the main causes which pre* 
served that state so long in its primitive innocence and integrity; 
free from all those corruptions which an intercourse with foreigners 
might probably have brought into fashion. However Dionysius as- 
sures us, that Ancus Martius built Ostia at the mouth of the Tyber 
for a port, that the city might by this means be supplied with the 
commodities of the neighbouring nations.' And it appears from the 
reasons of the Tarentine war agreed upon by all historians, that the 
Romans in that age had a fleet at sea. Yet Polybius expressly main- 
tains, that the first time they ever adventured to sea was in the first 
Punic war ;* but he must either mean this only of ships of war, or 
else contradict himself; for in another part of his works, giving up a 
transcript of some articles agreed on between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, in the consulship of M. Brutus and Horatius, soon af- 
ter the expulsion of the royal family ; one of the articles is to this 
effect, that the Romans, and the allies of the Romans, shall not navi- 
gate beyond the Fair Promontory, unless constrained by weather, or 
an enemy, 8cc. And after this, in two other treaties which he has 
presented us with, there are several clauses to the same purpose.* 
But howsoever these matters are to be adjusted, we are assured, that 
about the year of the city 492,k the Romans observing that the coast 
of Italy lay exposed to the depredations of the Carthaginian fleet, 

< Dionys, Hslic. lib. 3. ' Polyb. lib. 3. 

« Lib. 1. f Cssaubon. Chronolog. ad Polyb. 
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wliich often made descents upon them, and considering withal that 
the war was likely to last, they determined to render themselves 
masters of a naval army. So wonderful was the bravery and reso- 
lution of that people in enterprises of the greatest hazard and mo- 
ment, that having hitherto scarce dreamed of navigation, they ahouldi 
at one heat, resolve on so adventurous an expedition, and make the 
first proof of their skill in a naval battle with the Carthaginians, who 
had held tlie dominion of the sea uncontested, derived down to them 
from their ancestors. Nay, so utterly ignorant were the Romans 
in the art of ship-building, that it would have been almost impos- 
sible for them to have put their design into effect, had not fortune, 
who always espoused their cause, by a mere accident instructed them 
m the method. For a Carthaginian galley, which was out a cruis- 
ing, venturing too near the shore, chanced to be stranded, and be- 
fore they could get her off, the Romans, intercepting them, took 
her : and by the model of this galley, they built their first fleet. But 
their way of insu*ucting their seamen in the use of the oar is no less 
remarkable, wherein they proceeded after this manner : they caused 
banks to be contrived on the shore in the same fashion and order as 
they were to be in their galleys, and placing their men with their 
ears upon the banks, there they exercised them ; an officer, for that 
purpose, being seated in the midst, who, by signs with his hand, 
instructed them how at once and all together they were to dip their 
oars, and how in like manner to recover them out of the water : 
And by this means they became acquainted with the management 
of the oar. But in a little time, finding their vessels were not built 
with extraordinary art, and consequently proved somewhat un- 
wieldly in working, it came into their heads to recompense this de- 
fect, by contriving some new invention, which might be of use to 
them in fight. And then it was that they devised the famous ma- 
chine called the corvua ; which was framed after this following 
manner ; they erected on the prow of their vessels a round piece of 
timber, of about a foot and a half diameter, and about twelve feet 
long ; on the top whereof, they had a block or pulley. Round this 
piece of timber they laid a stage or platform of boards, four feet 
broad, and about eighteen feet long, which was well framed, and 
fastened with iron. The entrance was long-ways, and it moved 
about the aforesaid upright piece of timber, as on a spindle, and 
could be hoisted up within six feet of the top ; about this a sort of 
a parapet, knee high, which was defended with upright bars of iron 
sharpened at the end; towards the top whereof there was a ring; 
through this ring, fastening a rope, by the help of a pulley, they 
hoisted or lowered the engino at pleasure ; and so ^ith it attacked 
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the enemy's vessels, sometimes on their bowt and sometimes on 
their broadside, as occasion best served. When they had grappled 
the enemy with those iron spikes, if they happened to swing broad- 
side to broadside, then they entered from all parts ; but in case they 
attacked them on the bow, they entered two and two by the help of 
this machine, the foremost defending the fore-part, and those that 
followed the flanks, keeping the boss of their bucklers level with 
the top of the parapet. 

To this purpose, Polybius (according to the late most excellent 
version) gives us an account of the first warlike preparations which 
the Romans made by sea. We may add, in short, the order which 
they observed in drawing up their fleet for battle, taken from the 
same author; the two Consuls were in the two admiral galleys, in 
the front of their two distinct squadrons, each of them just a-head 
of their divisions, and a-brcast of each other; the first fleet being 
posted on the right, the second on the left, making two long files or 
l^nes of battle. And, whereas it was necessary to give a due space 
between each galley, to ply their oars, and keep clear one of another, 
and to have their heads or prows looking somewhat outwards; this 
manner of drawing up did therefore naturally form an angle, the 
point whereof was at the two admiral galleys, which were near to- 
gether ; and as their two lines were prolonged, so the distance grew 
consequently wider and wider towards the rear. But, because the 
naval as well as the land army consisted of four legions, and accord- 
ingly the ships made four divisions, two of these are yet behind ; of 
which the third fleet, or third legion, was drawn up frontways in 
the rear of the first and second, and so stretching along from point 
to point, composed a triangle, whereof the third line was the base. 
Their vessels of burden, that carried their horses and baggage, were 
in the rear of these ; and were, by the help of small boats provided 
for that purpose, towed or drawn after them. In the rear of all, was 
the fourth fleet called the triariane^ drawn up likewise in rank or 
frontways, parallel to the third ; but these made a longer line, by 
which means the extremities stretched out, and extended beyond the 
two angles at the base. The several divisions of the army being 
thus disposed, formed, as is said, a triangle; the area within was 
void, but the base was thick and solid, and the whole body quick, 
active, and very difficult to be broken. 

If we descend to a particular description of the several sorts of 
ships, we meet commonly with three kinds, ships of war, ships of 
burden, and ships of passage ; the first for the most part rowed with 
oars ; the second steered with sails ; and the last often towed with 
ropes. Ships of passage were either for the transportation of men. 
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such as the dirAiT«/#y«} or r^mrt^rthi ; or of horses, as the hipfiagines. 
The ships of hurdeo, which the Roman authors call navea onerarU^ 
and the Grecian ^o^tiu), and cXKah^ (whence the name of hulks may 
properly be derived), served for the conveyance of victuals and other , 
provisions, and sometimes too for the carrying over soldiers, as we 
find in Caesar. Of the ships of war, the most considerable were the 
naves long€^ or ^lleys, so reamed fi'om their form, which was the 
most convenient to wield round, or to cut their way ; whereas the 
ships of burden were generally built rounder and more hollow, thai 
they might be the more easy to load, and might hold the more goods. 
The most remarkable of thenai/^* lon^a^ were the triremis^ the qua- 
driremiSySXid guinqueremh. T^/>j^u«, T«t^^>«, and Offrr^^j^ ; exceeding 
one another by one bank of oars; which banks were raised slopingly 
one above another; and consequently those which had most banks 
were built highest, and rowed with the p^reatest strength. Some in- 
deed fancy a different original of these names, as that in the triremis, 
for example, either there were three banks one after the other on a 
level, or three rowers sat upon one bank ; or else three men tugged 
all toG:ether at one oar; but this is contrary, not only to the autho- 
rity of the classics, but to the figures of the triremes^ still appearing 
in ancient monuments. Besides these, there were two other rates, 
one higher, and the other lower. The higher rates we meet with 
arc the hexerea^ the hefiterea^ the octere/t^ and so on to the jti? Tf»«i Ji- 
sm^i9$ ; nay, Polybius relates, that Philip of Macedon, father to Per- 
seus, had an ixiunhiai^ti'^ which Livy translates, wavw quam sex sex- 
decim versus remorum agebant^ a ship with sixteen banks ; yet this 
was much inferior to the ship built by Philopater, which Plutarch 
tells us had forty banks.^ The lower rates were the biremis and the 
moneres. The bireme^ in Greek ^n^isy or ^/i»^#t#<, consisted of two 
banks of oars; of these the fittest for service, by reason of their 
lightness and swiftness, were called iibumica, from the Liburni, a 
people in Dalmatia, who first invented that sort of building; for, 
being corsairs, they rowed up and down in these light vessels, and 
maintained themselves by the prizes they took.*' Yet in latter times, 
all the smaller and more expedite ships, whether they had more or 
less than two banks, were termed in general libuma or iibumica. 
Thus Horace and Propertius call the ships which Augustus made 
use of in the sea-engagement at Actium ; and Florus informs us, 
that' this fleet was made of vessels from three to six banks.' Sue- 
tonius mentions an extravagant sort of Iibumica invented by the 
emperor Caligula, adorned with jewels in the poop, with sails of 

*• Polyb. in Fragment. * Dacier on Horace, Epod. 1. 

< Lib. 53. i In Demetrio. * Lib. 4. cap. 11. 
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many colours, and furnished with large porticos, bagnios, and ^- 
ing-rooms, besides the curious rows of vines and fruit-trees of all 
. sorts."* 

The moneresy pnentioned by Livy, was a galley, having but one 
single bank of oars, of which we find five sorts in authors, the iiM— 
^•$, or actuariay the t^ i«t«ifTd^#$, the rr •■©■•^cwdi'T*^ •<, the wnvmMTt^H^ 
and the fx«T«vr«(««, of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and an hundred 
oars. 

* It may be observed, that, though these under-rates. are supposed 
to have been built id the form of the naves iong£y yet they are not 
so generally honoured with that name ; and sometimes in authors 
of credit we find them directly opposed to the naves hngd^ and at 
other times to the futxtf^iy or war-ships. 

But the ships of war occur under several other different denomi- 
nations, as the tectgy or conatratay or the afiert^. The Uetdty op 
jM^r«^^«96r«/, were so called, because they had iM(r0ir^tfjM«r«, or hatches \ 
whereas the apertay or H^Mtfty had' none. The greater ships, as 
the guadriremia and upwards, seem always to have had hatches; 
the triremes and biremes are sometimes described otherwise ; and 
all below these were after u, Cicero and other authors sometimes 
use the word afihractum for a particular sort of ship; and Polybius 
x«r«^(«Mr««, for a guinguereme. Besides these we meet with the 
naves rostraU and naves lurriu: The first were such as bad beaks 
or rostray necessary to all ships which were to engage in a battle. 
The others were such as had turrets erected on their decks, from 
whence the soldiers used all manner of weapons and engines, as if 
it had been on land, and so engaged with the greatest fury imagi- 
nable; as Virgil describes the fight at Actium : 



• Pelagi> credos innare revulsas 



CycladtUf out monies concurvere moiitibus aliotg 

Tania mole viri turritis puppibus instant, JEir. viii. 691. 

The ofiicers in the navy were, ftra/ectus classisy or admiral, and 
sometimes the duumviriy when two were joined tn commission to- 
gether with the triei^archusy or captain of a particular ship, roost 
properly of the trireme ; the gubematory or master; the celeustes^ 
or boatswain, and others of inferior note. 

Under the emperors, as there were legions established in most 
parts of the Roman domini ns, so they had constantly fleets in those 
seas which lay conveniently for the defence of neighbouring coun- 
tries. Hence Augustus kept one navy at Misenum in the Mare In- 
^ferum, to protect and keep in obedience France, Spain, Mauritania, 
Egypt, Sardinia, and Sicily ; another at Ravenna in the Mare Supe- 

"> Sueton. in Calig. cap. 37. 
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rum, to defend and bridle Epirus, MacedoD) Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, 
together with all Asia. Nor were their navies only maintained on 
the seas, but several too on the principal rivers, as the Germanica 
tlassisy on the Rhine, the Danubianay the EufihratenMy &c. to be 
met with in Tacitus, and other historians. See Sir Henry Savil's 
dissertation at the end of his translation of Tacitus. 

To this subject of the Roman shipping, we may add a very re- 
markable custom of such as had escaped a wreck at sea, which we 
find hinted at in almost every place of the poets, and often alluded 
to by other authors ; on which a great inodem critic delivers him- 
self to this purpose. 

It was a custom for those who bad been saved from a shipwreck, 
to have all the circumstances of their adventure represented on a 
tablet. Some persons made use of their tablet to move the com- 
passion of those that they met, as they travelled up and down ; and 
by their charity to repair their fortunes, which had suffered so much 
at sea. These Juvenal describes, Sat. xiv. 301 : 

■ Mtna rate naufragut astern 
Dum rogatf et picta ae tempestate tuetur. 

His vessel sunk, the wretch at some Uine's end 
A painted storm for farUiings does exteiul. 
And lives upon the picture of tus loss. 

For this purpose they hung the tablet about their necks, and kept 
singing a sort of canting verses, expressing the manner of their mis- 
fortunes ; almost like the modem pilgrims. Persius, Sat. i. 88: 

— — Ccmtet ti naufraguty aaaem 

Protulerim ? Cantos cum/racta te in trabe pictum 

JEx humero porteM ? 

Say, should a shipwrecked sailor sing his woe. 

Would I be mored to pity, or bestow 

An alms f Is this your season for a song, 

When your despairing phiz you bear along, 

Daub'd on a plank, and o'er your shoulders hung 

Others hung up such a tablet in the temple of the particular deity 

to whom they had addressed themselves in their exigence, and whose 

assistance had, as they thought, effected their safety. This they 

termed properly -ootfva tabella, Juvenal has a fling at the Roman 

superstition in this point, when he informs us, that it was the business 

of a company of painters to draw pictures on these accounts for the 

temple of Isis ; Sat. xii. 27 : 

' Qy,atn voHva tesUmtur /ana tabella 
Plurima^ pictoret qui$ netcit ab Inde patci ? 

Such as in Isis* dome may be surveyed 
On votive tablets to the life portrayed 
Where painters are employed and earn their bread.. 

But the custom went much farther ; for the lawyers at the bar 
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« 

Used to have the case of the client expressed Id a picture, that, hy 

showing his hard fortune, and the cruelty and injustice of the ad^ 

Verse party, they might move the compassion of the judge. This 

Quintilian declares himself against in his sixth book. Nor was this 

all ; for such persons as had escaped in any fit of sickness, used to 

dedicate a picture of the deity whom they fancied to have relieved 

them. And this gives us a light into the meaning of TibuUus, lib. 

l.Eleg. 3: 

^unc, Deo, nunc tuccurre miki ; nam p099e mederi 
Picta docet tetnplu multa tabeUa tids. 

Now» goddess, now thy tortur'd suppliant betl i 
For Totire paints attest thy sacred skill. 

Thus some Christians in ancient times," upon a signal recovery 
of their health, used to offer a sort of medal in gold or silver, on 
which their own effigies were expressed, in honour of the saint whom 
they thought themselves obliged to for their deliverance. And this 
custom still obtains in the popish countries.'' 

• Ctsaubon in Persium, Sat. 1. v. 88. * Dacier on Honce* Kb. 1. Od. 5. 
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MISCELLANY CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 



CHAPTER L 



PF THE PEIYATB SPORTS AND GAMES. 

A GREAT part of the Roman pomp and superstition was taken 
up in their games and shows, and therefore very many of their cus- 
toms have a dependence on those solemnities. But, in our way, we 
should not pass by the private sports and diversions ; not that they 
are worth our notice in themselves, but because many passages and 
allusions in authors would otherwise be very difficult to apprehend. 

The private games particularly worth our remark are the La- 
trunculiy the Tali and Tcss^ra^ the Fila^ the Par imfiar^ and the 
TrochuB, 

The game at Latrunculi seems to have been much of the san^ 
nature as the modem chess ; the original of it is generally referred 
to Palamedes's invention at the siege of Troy ; though Seneca at- 
tributes it to Chilon, one of the seven Grecian sages ; and some 
fancy that Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, contrived this sport, to instruct 
his soldiers, after a diverting manner, in the military art. How- 
ever, it is certain, it expresses the chance and order of war so very 
happily, that no place can lay so just a claim to the invention as thQ 
camp. Thu9 the ingenious Vida begins his po^m on this subject : 

Ludimus effigiem belHt nrmilataque verit 
PrahOf biixo octet Jlctas, et ludicra regna / 
Ut gendfd inter te reget, albuaque, nigerque. 
Pro kiude opporitiy certant bicohrihut arndi* 

War's harmleBs shape we sing, and boxen trains 
Of youth, encount'ring on the cedar plains; 
How two tall kings, by different armour known, 
Traverse the field, and combat for renown. 

The chess-men which the Romans used were generally of wax or 
glass; their common name was rafrv/t, or Ifitrunculi: The poets 
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soTOetimes term them latronea^ whence latruncuius was at first 
derived ; for latro among the ancients signified at first a servant (as 
the word knave in English), and afterwards a soldier. 

Seneca has mentioned this play oftener, perhaps, than any other 
Roman author ; particularly in one place, he has a very remarkable 
story, in which he designs to give us an example of wonderful reso« 
lution and contempt of death ; though some will be more apt to in- 
terpret it as an instance of insensible stupidity. The story is this : 
one Canius Julius (whom he extols very much on other accounts) 
had been sentenced to death by Caligula; the centurions coming 
by with a tribe of malefactors, and ordering him to bear them com- 
pany to execution, happened to find him engaged at this game. Ca- 
nius upon his first summons, presently fell to counting his men, and 
bidding his antagonist be sure not to brag falsely of the victory after 
his death ; he only desired the centurion to bear witness, that he 
had one man upon the board more than his companion ; and so 
very readily joined himself to the poor wretches that were going ta 
suffer.* 

But the largest and most accurate account of the latrunculi^ given 
us by the ancients, is to be met with in the poem to Piso ; which 
some will have to be Ovid's, others Lucan's, and many the work of 
an unknown author. 

The Tali and Teaaeray by reason of so many passages in authors 
equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been confounded with 
one another, and by some distinguished as a separate game from the 
luaua ale£yQv dice; whereas, properly speaking, the Greeks and 
Romans had two sorts of games at dice, the ludua /a/orum, or play at 
cock -all, and the ludua teaaerarum^ or what we call dice. They 
played at the first with the four taliy and at the other with three tea- 
arra. The lali had but four sides, marked with four opposite num- 
bers; one side with a ^r<?«, and the opposite with a quatre ; one with 
an are, and the contrary with a aice. The dice had six faces, four 
marked with the same number as the tally and the two others 
with a deux and a cinque^ always one against the other ; so that in 
both plays the upper number and the lower, either on the talua or 
(eaaeroy constantly made seven. 

There were very severe laws in force against these plays, forbid- 
ding the use of them at all seasons, only during the Saturnalia ^ 
though they gamed ordinarily at other times, notwithstanding the 
prohibition. But there was one use made of them at feasts and en- 
tertainments which perhaps did not fall under the extent of the laws ; 

• Seneca de Tranquil. Anlmi» cap» 14^ 
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md that was to throw dice who should command in chief, and have 
the power of prescribing rules at a drinking bout ; who in Horace is 
called arbiter bibendi. 

They threw both the taii and the tesserct out of a long box, for 
which they had several names, Vis/ritiltum, fiyrgusj turriculoj orca^ 
Sec. 

There are many odd terms scattered up and down in authors, by 
which they signified their fortunate and unfortunate casts ; we may 
take notice of the best and the worst. The best cast with the tali 
was, when there came up four different numbers, as tresy guatre^ 
Miccy ace : The best with the dice was three sicet ; the common term 
for both was Fenu9 or baailicua ; the poorest cast in both haying 
the name of canU, Persiua opposes the senio^ and the caniculay as 
the best and worst chances : 



Quid dexter serdo ferrety 



Scire erat in votit ; damnoaa camcula quantum 
Haderet, attgiuUe coUo nonfalUer Orca, Sat. iii. 48. 

But then my study was to cog the dice. 
And dexterously to throw the lucky Sice ; 
To shun Ame9-ace that swept my stakes away : 
And watch the box for fear they should convey 
False bones, and put upon me in the play. 

The wiser and severer Romans thought this sedentary diversion 
fit only for aged men, who could not so well employ themselves in 
any stirring recreation. " Let them (says old Cato in Tully) have 
their armour, their horses and their spears ; let them take their club 
and their javelin ; let them have their swimming matches and their 
races, so they do but leave us, among the numerous sports, the tali 
and the teasera.** But the general corruption of manners made thQ 
case quite otherwise. Juvenal xiv. 4 : 



Si danmota senemjuvat cdea^ ludit et futres 
BuUatutfparvoque eadem movet arma/ritillo. 

If gaming does an ag^d sire entice. 

Then my young master swiftly learns the vice. 

And shakes, in hanging-sleeves, the little box and dice. 



lice. 3 



Nor was it probable, that this game should be practised with any 
moderation in the city, when the emperors were commonly profess- 
ed admirers of it. Augustus himself played unreasonably, without 
any regard to the time of (he year.** But the great master of this 
art was the emperor Claudius, who by his constant practice (even 
as he rode about in his chariot) gained so much experience, as to 
compose a book on the subject. Hence Seneca, in his sarcastical 
relaiion of the emperor's apotheosis, when after a great many adven- 
tures he has at last brought him to hell, makes the infernal judges 

^ Sueton. Aug. cap. 71. 
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condemn him (as the most proper punishment in the worid) to play 
continually at dice with a box that had the bottom out ; which kept 
him always in hopes, and yet always baulked his expectations : 

JVam quoUef misturus erat reaonantefritillo, 
Utraqtte nubducto fugUbtU tettera fundo ; 
Cumque recoUectos auderet mittere taht^ 
lAitttro nmilU semper^ temperque petenti, 
Deceperejidem: refkigit^ digit— q%te per ip909 
Fallax atnduo dilabitur €deafwrto. 
Sic cum jam tumnd tanguntur cubfdna montiSf 
Jrrita Sityphio vohmrUur pfmdera coUo. 



For whensoe'er he shook the box to cast. 
The rattling dice delude his eager baste ; 
And if he tried again, the waggish bone 
Insensibly was through his fingers gone ; 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 
So weary Sisyphus, when now he sees 
The welcome top, and feeds his joyful eyes. 
Straight the rude stone, as cruel fate commands, 
Falls sadly down, and meets his restless hands. 



J 



The ancients had four sorts ot/iiU or balls, used for exercise and 
diversion. The/oUU or balloon, which they struck about with their 
arm, guarded for that purpose with a wooden bracer; or, if the 
balloon was little, they used only their fists. The fiilo trigonalUy the 
same as our common balls ; to play with this, there used to stand 
three persons in a triangle, striking it round from one to another ; 
he who first let it come to the ground, was the loser.c Faganica, a 
bull stuffed with feathers, which Martial thus describes, xiv. 45 : 

Hac quit difficili turget Paganica plumOf 
FoUe minus laxa est, et minus arcia pita. 

The last sort was the harpastuniy a harder kind of ball, which they 
played with, dividing into two companies, and striving to throw it 
into one another's goals, which was the conquering cast. 

The game at fiar imfiar^ or even and odd, is not worth taking no- 
tice of, any farther than to observe, that it was not only proper to 
the children, as it is generally fancied ; for we may gather from Sue- 
tonius, that it was sometimes used at feasts and entertainments, in 
the same manner as the dice and chess."* 

The trochua has been often thought the same as the turbo^ or top ; 
or else of like nature with our billiards ; but both these opinions are 
now exploded by the curious. The trochua therefore was properly 
a hoop of iron, five or six /eet diameter, set all over in the inside 
with iron rings. The boys and young men used to whirl tliis along, 
as our chil(lren do wooden hoops, directing it with a rod of iron, 
having a wooden handle ; which rod the Grecians called f A«i^, and 

' Dacier on Horace, Book. 2. Sat. 2. <* Sueton. m Aug. cap. 71. 
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tfae Romans radius. There was need of great dexterity to g^ide 
the hoop right. In the mean time, the rings, by the clattering which 
they made, not only gave the people notice to keep out of the way, 
but contributed very much to the boys' diversion.* We must take 
care not to think this only a childish exercise, since we find Ho- 
race ranking it with other manly sports 'J 

Jjudere qui nefdt, campettribus abttinet arms, 
Indoctutque piU, discive, trocfdve qtdencit. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF THE CIRCENSIAN SHOWS; AND FIRST, OF THE PENTATHLUM, THf*. 
CHARIOT RACES, THE LUDUS TROJiE, AND THE PTRRHICA SALTATIO. 

IT is hard to light on any tolerable division which would take in 
ftll the public sports and shows; but the most accurate seems to be 
that which ranks them under two heads, Ludi Circenaesy and Ludi 
Scmici: But because this division is made only in respect of the 
form and manner of the solemnities, and of the place of action, there 
is need of another to express the end and design of their institu- 
tion ; and this may be Ludij Sacri^ Votirviy and Funebrea, 

The Circenaian plays may very well include the representations 
of sea-fights and sports performed in the amphitheatres ;' for the 
former were commonly exhibited in the circus, fitted for that use; 
and when we meet with the JSTauTnachi^j as places distinct from the 
circus, we suppose the structure to have been of the same nature. 
And, as to the amphitheatres, they were erected for the more con- 
venient celebration of some particular shows, which used before to 
be presented in the circus, so that in this extent of the head, we 
may inform ourselves of the Fentathlunty of the chariot-races, of 
the Ludua TroJ£y of the shows of wild beasts, of the combats of the 
gladiators, and of the J^aumachia, 

The Pentatblum or Quinguertiumj as most of their other sports, 
was borrowed from the Grecian games ; the five exercises that com- 
posed it, were running, wrestling, leaping, throwing, and boxing. 
The two last have something particularly worth our notice ; the for- 

• Dscier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. ' De Art Poet. 
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mer of them being sometimes performed with the^ discut^ and the 
other with the ce9tu9. The discus or quoit, made o£ stone, iron, or 
copper, fi?e or six fingers broad, and more than a foot long, inclin- 
ing to an oval figure : They sent this to a vast distance, by the help 
of a leathern thong tied round the person's hand that threw. Seve- 
ral learned men have fancied, that, instead of the aforesaid thong, 
they made use of a twist or braid of hair ; but it is possible they 
might be deceived by that passage of Claudian : 

Qtof meliu9 vibrata puer vertigine moUi 
jiiembra rotet ? vertat gut* marmora crine »upino ? 
What youth could wind his limbs with happier care f 
Or fling the marble quoit with tossed-back hair ? 

Where the poet by crine suflino intends only to express the ex- 
treme motion of the person throwing ; it being very natural on that 
account to cast back his head, and so make the hair fly out behind 
him.* 

Homer has made Ajax and Ulysses both great artists at this sport: 
and Ovid, when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing at it, 
gives an elegant description of the exercise :^ 

Corpora veste levant, et tucco pirigtiis oUvtt 
JSplendcicutti, latigue ineunt certandna diMcii 
(luem priw aeriat libratum Phmbu9 in auras 
Mi»t, et oppontaa ditjecit pondere nubet, 
Decidit in eoUdam Un^ pioi tempore terrmn 
Pondusp et exhibuit jttnctam cttm viribue artem. 
They strip, and wash their naked limbs with oil. 
To whirl the quoit and urge the sportive toil. 
And first the g^od his weU-poised marble flung^ 
Cut the weak air, and bore the clouds along : 
Sounding, at last, the massy circle fell. 
And shewed his strength a rival to his skill. 

Scaliger, who attributes the invention of the whole Pentatklum 
to the rude country people, is of opinion, that the throwing the 
discus is but an improvement of their old sport of casting their 
sheep-hooks : This conjecture seems very likely to have been bor- 
rowed from a passage of Homer, II. ^, 845. 

"O0V0V ri$ r' iffi4^t iM(A«J^«x« fiSKoX^i «y«f * 
'H ^f y iXiTTOfUfv iFtrttrtit hik fiHi ityikttlmiy 
T»rr*f ^«rro( iymo^ ^i^Qmkt, 

As when some sturdy hind his sheep-hook throwi, 
Which, whirling, lights among the distant cows; 
So fiir the hero casts o'er all the marks. 

And indeed, the judgment of the same critic, that these exercbes 
owe their original to the life of shepherds, is no more than what 
his admired Virgil has admirably taught him in the second Georgic, 
527: 

c Dacier on HotacciBook 1. Od. 6^ ^ MctaiMrphos. Vk 
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Jh9t i&e9 agiUxtfe9t99 ; tttbitutque per herbam, 

IgviM ubi in mediOf et 90cU cratera conmantf 

Te Ubaiu Lerute vocat, pecorisque magittrU 

VelodfJacuH certandna ponit in vlmo ; 

Corporaque (igrttH nudat predura paUeftra. 

When any rural hoty-days invite 

His genius forth to innocent delight ; 

On earth's fair bed, beneath some sacred shade, 

Amidst his equal friends carelessly laid. 

He sings thee, Bacchus, patron of the vine. 

The beechen bowl foams with a flood of wine \ 

Not to the loss of reason, or of strength : 

To active games, and manly sports at length 

Their mirth ascends ; and with full veins they see 

IVho can the best at better trials be. cowux* 

The C€9tu8 were either a sort gf leathern guards for the hands^ 
composed of thongs, and commonly filled with lead or iron to add 
force and weight to the blow ; or, according to others, a kind of 
whirl-bats or bludgeons of wood, with lead at one end ; though Sca- 
liger censures the last opinion as ridiculous ; and therefore he derives 
the word from kiV«», a girdle or bell.* This exercise is most ad- 
mirably described by Virgil, in the combat of Dares and Entellusi 
Mneid, 5. The famous artist at the ce8tu9y Eryx of Sicily, was over- 
come at last at his own weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as 
great a master of this art as his brother Castor at encounters on 
horseback. The fight of Pollux and Amytus, with the cestua^ is ex- 
cellently related by Theocritus, Idy Ilium 30. 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of the Circen$iati 
sports. The most remarkable thing, belonging to them, was the fac- 
tions or companies of the charioteers; according to which the whole 
town was divided, some favouring one company, and some another. 
The four ancient companies were the Praaina^ the Russata^ the Mba 
or MbatQy and the Veneta ; the green, the red, the white, and the sky- 
coloured or sea-coloured. This distinction was taken from the colour 
of their liveries, and is thought to have borne some allusion to the 
four seasons of the year; the first resembling the spring, when all 
things are green ; the next, the fiery colour of the sun in the sum- 
mer; the third, the hoar of autumn; and the last, the clouds of 
winter. The Praaina and the Veneta are not so easy names as the 
other two ; the former is derived from «^f «»'•», a leeky and the other 
from Venetij or the Venetians, a people that particularly aflPect that 
colour. The most taking company were commonly the greeDf 
especially under Caligula, Nero, and the following emperors ; and 
in the time of Juvenal, as he hints in his eleventh Satire, and with 
a fine stroke of his pen handsomely censures the strange pleasui% 
which the Romans took in the sights, 193 : 

' I>e Re Poetica, lib, 1. cap. 1l2, 
54 
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ipace 

ImmcMit nindkgiu Ueet ti dicert pleH^ 
Totam hodie Romam drcttt capita etfmg^ aurem 
PerctUit, eveiUum iHridU quo eoUigo pamd: 
J^am n deficeret, mmttam aUotdtamque tideret 
Banc urbem^ veluti Cannarum inpulvere victio 
Contu&buM,' 

This day mil Rome (if I maj be allowed. 
Without ofTence to such a numerous crowd* 
To say all Rome) will in the circas sweat ; 
Echoes already to their shouts repeat. 
Methinks 1 htar the cry — Away^ away. 
The Green hone vim the hmuntr of the day. 
Oh ! should these sports be but one year forbortiey 
Rome would in tears her loved divernon moura : 
And that would now a cause of sorrow yield. 
Great as the loss of Cannv's fatal field. coireBSTS. 

The emperor Doraitian, as Suetonius informs us, added two new 
companies to the former, the Golden and the Purple.) Xiphilan calls 
them the Golden and the Silver; but this seems to be a mistake, be- 
cause the silver liveries would not have been enough to distinguish 
from the white. But these new companies were soon after laid 
down again by the following emperors.* 

In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Eighty and the Que- 
driga; but they had sometimes their Sejugee^ Se/itemjuge^j 8cc. 
And Suetonius assures us, that Nero, when he was a performer in 
the Olympic games, made use of a DecemjugUy a chariot drawn 
with ten horses coupled together.* The same emperor sometimes 
brought in pairs of camels to run the Circo instead of horses ;■» and 
Heliogabulus obliged elephants to the same service." 

The races were commonly ended at seven turns round the meU^ 
though upon extraordinary occasions, we now and then meet with 
fewer heats. In the like manner the usual number of mis^u^^ or 
matches, were twenty-four, though sometimes a far greater number 
was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Domitian 
presented a hundred matches in one day.*^ De la Cerda will have us 
believe it is not meant of the number of the matches ; but only one 
of the chariots, so as to make no more than twenty-five mUeus ; but 
his opinion is not taken notice of by the critics who have comment- 
ed on Suetonius. Servius,? on that verse of Virgil, Geor. iii. 18. 

Centum quadrijugoe agitabo adjlundna currus, 
takes occasion to inform us, that anciently there were always twen- 
ty-five matches of chariots, four in every match, so as to make a 
hundred in all. The last missus .was set out at the charge of the 

i Domitian. cap. 7. " Lamprid. in Heliogab. 

■" Lips. Com. in Locum. <* Domit. cap. 4. 

1 Suet. Ner. c. 24. p Ad Geor. 3. 
" Idem, cap. 12. 
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people, who made a gathering for that purpose ; and was therefore 
called JErariu9 ; but, when this custom of a supernumerary mi99u% 
was laid aside, the matches were no more than twenty -four at a time; 
yet the last four chariots still kept the name of mUau9 ^crariUM, 

The time when the races should begin was anciently given notice 
of by sound of trumpet. But afterwards the common sign was the 
mafifiay or napkin, hung out at the Praetor's or the chief magistrate's 
seat. Hence Juvenal calls the Mcgalenaian games, 

Meg-alemac^t tpeetacula mapfus. Sat. 11. 191. 

The common reason given for this custom is, that Nero being 
once at dinner, and the people making a great noise, desiring that 
the sports might begin, the emperor threw the napkin he had in 
his hand out of the window, as a token that he had granted their 
request. 

The victors in these sports were honoured with garlands, coro- 
nets, and other ornaments, after the Grecian manner ; and, very 
often, with considerable rewards in money : insomuch that Juvenal 
makes one eminent charioteer able to buy an hundred lawyers : 



^nc centum patrimonia caundicorumf 
Parte cUid 9olum ruitoH pone lacema. Sat. vii. 113. 

It has been already hinted, that they reckoned the conclusion of 
the race, from the passing by the meta the seventh time : and thifi 
Propertius expressly confirms, Lib. 3. Eleg. 24. 

Aut priuB infecto depotdt pnenda etsMu, 

S^xtima quam metam triverit arte rota ? 
What charioteer would with the crown be graced. 
Ere his seventh wheel the mark has lightly passed ? 

So that the greatest specimen of art and sleight appears to have 
been, to avoid the meta handsomely, when they made their turns ; 
otherwise the chariot and the driver would come into great danger 
as well as disgrace : 

Metaque fervidU 
Buiuaa rodi, Hor. Oo. 1. 

On this account it is that Theocritus, when he gives a relation of 
the exercises in which they instructed young Hercules, assigns him 
in this point, as a matter of the greatest consequence, his own fa^er 
for his tutor : 

'A/M^ir(e«fy ot iFtCihtpi?M p^oum iSilatrxtf 

Avr«(, iw) fUXm xtfAAie 5««f ifyfiatr* kymm 

^A^ftt if iwToQoT^ KttfUiXt^' MAt •] imytti 

Aif^i if^ if iwiSmtu, xS^^p hi^vamf If^ifrtn. £i/»A. x^. 1 1 7 
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To driye the chtriot, and with steady skill 

To tuniy and yet not break the bending wheel, 

Amphytrio kindly did instruct his son : 

Great in that art; for be himself had won 

Vast precious prizes on the Ars^ve plains : 

And still the chariot which he curove remains. 

Ne'er hurt i' the course, though time had broke the falling r^ns. 

CKXICH. 

They who desire to be informed of the esutct manner of these raceii 
which certainly was very noble and diverting, may possibly recci? e 
as much pleasure and satisfaction from the description which Virgil 
has left us of them in short, as they could expect from the sight it- 
self. Geor. iii. 103 : 

JVonittf videt ? cum prxcipiU certamine campttm 
CorripuerCf rmmique effun carcere currua / 
Cum tpet arrecUt juvemtm, txultanHaque haurit 
Corda pavor ptUnam : iUi inntant verbere torto, 
Et proni dant lora .■ volat vifervidut ctxia. 
Jamque humile9,jamque elati tublime videntur 
Aira per vacuum ferri^ cOqvfi a»9urgere in auras, 
^ec mora nee requiet : atfvlvm nimbuf arena 
TolUtur s kumetcunt Bpumit Jlatuque tequentum : 
Tantut amor laudum, tanta est victoria cura. 

Hast thou beheld, when from the f^ool they start. 

The youthful charioteers with beating heart 

Rush to the race ; and panting scarcelpr bear 

Th' extremes of feverish hopes and chillinr fear; 

Stoop to the reins, and lash with ail their force ; 

The flying chariot kindles in the course. 

And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly, 

As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky : 

No stop, no stay, but clouds of sand arise. 

Spumed and cast backward on the follower's eyes ; 

The hindmost blows the foam upon the first; 

Such is the love of praise, and honourable thirst. nmnix. 

The TrojojOT Ludus TrojiCy is generally referred to the invention 
of Ascanius. It was celebrated by companies of boys neatly dressed, 
and furnished with little arms and weapons, who mustered in the 
public Circus. They were taken, for the most part, out of the no* 
blest families ; and the captain of them had the honourable title of 
Princefi9 Juventutio ; being sometimes next heir to the empire, and 
seldom less than the son of a principal senator. This custom is so 
very remarkable, that it would be an unpardonable omission, not to 
give the whole account of it in Virgil's own words ; especially, be- 
cause the poet, using all his art and beauties on this subject, as a 
compliment to Augustus (a great admirer of the sport) has left us a 
taost inimitable description, ^neid. 5. v. 545. 

At pater jEneaa, nondum certamine mitso, 
Cuttodem adsete comitemque impuHo Hiti 
JEpyiidem vocat, etfidam aic/atur ad aurem : 
Fade agh et Mcanio, djam puerile panOum 
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^^gmen habet necum^ eurgusque instruxit eguomm, 

£uc(U avo turmas, et aese oatendai in arms. 

Die, ait. lp$e omnem l(mgo decedere circo 

Infiisum populum, et campot jubet ease patentee. 

Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 

FranaHt lucent in equit : quoe omnia euntea 

Trinacrite ndratafremit TVoJteque jwventus. 

Ormdbua in morem tonaa coma preeaa corona : 

Cornea binaferunt prafixa haatiUa ferro / 

Para levea humero pharetraa .- It pectore aummo 

FlexiUa obtorti per coHum drculua auri, 

Trea equitum numero turma, temique va^gtMtur 

Ductorea .* Pueri bie aerd quemque aecHtiy 

Agndne pariito fulgent paribuaque Magiatria. 

Una acieajuvenum^ ducit quam parvus ovantem 

(^omen avi referena) Priantua, tua clara, PoUte^ 

JProgmuea, auctura Jtaioa ; quern Thraciua albie 

Porta* equue bicolor macuUa: veatigia prind 

Alba pedia,froniemque oatentana arduua albam. 

Alter Atya, genua unde Atti duxere LaUni : 

Parvus Atya, pueroque puer dilectua Julo. 

Extremue formSque ante omnea pule her, luhts 

Sidoruo eat invectus equo ,• quern Candida Dido 

Eaae sui dederat monimentum etpignue amoria. 

Cetera Trinacriis pubea aenioria Aceatte 

Pertur equia, 

Excipiunt plauau pavidoa, gaudentque tuentes 

Dardamde, veterumque agnoacunt ora parentum* 

Poatquam omnem Uti conceasum oculoaque auorum 

Jjuatravere in equia : signum damore paratia 

Epytidea longe dedit, insonuitquejlagello, 

Om diacurrere pares, atque agmina temi 

Diductis solvere ckoris: rursusque vocati 

Convertere vias, infestaque tela iulere. 

Inde aUos ineunt cursus, a&osque recuraus, 

Adveraia apatiia, altemosque orbibus srbes * 

ImpeMunt, pugrutque dent simulacra sub arnda : 

£t nunc tergafugic nudant, nunc spicula vertuni 

Mensi, facta pariter nunc pace feruntur .- 

Ut quondam Cretafertur labyrintkus in alta . 

Parietibus textum eesis iter, ancipitemque 

MUe nia habuiase dobtm, qua signa sequendi 

PaUeret indeprensus et irremeabiUs error. 

Maud aUter Teuer&m nati vestigia cursu 

Impediunt, texuntque fugas et prmlia ludo : 

DelpMnum similes, qui per maria kundda nando 

CarpatMum Libycumque secant, htduntqueper vndaa, 

Mune morem, hos cursus, atque hac certandna primus 

Ascomus, longam nnuris cum singeret Alba^, 

HetuUt, etpriscos docuit celebrare Latinos; 

Quo puer ipse mods, secufn quo 7Vo»a pubes, 

Albam docuere suos .* bine maxima porro 

Accepit Roma, et patrium servavit honorem .• 

Trojaque nunc pueri, Trttfanum didtur agmen. 

But prince £nea8, ere the games were done, 

Now caUed the wise instructor of his son, <• 

The rood Epytides, whose faithful hand 

In noble arts the blooming hero trained : 

To whom the royal chief his will declared ; 

Go bid Ascanius, if he stands prepared 

To mai^ his youthful troopa^ begin the course, 

Aad let his gm^dvre's shaae commend his groiHng force. 
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Thus he ; and ordered straight the swarming ^6 

To clear the Circus ; when from erery side 

Crowds bear back crowds, and leave an open space. 

Where the new pomp in all its pride might pass : 

The boys move on, aJl glittering lovely bright. 

On well reined steeds in their ^ad parents' sight. 

Wond'ring, the Trojan and Sicilian youth 

Crown with applause their virtue's early growth. 

Their flowing hair close flow'ry chaplets grace. 

And two fair spears their ea^r fingers press. 

Fart bear gay quivers on their shoulders hung. 

And twists ol bending gold lie wreathed along 

Their purple vest ; which at the neck begun. 

And down their breast in shining circles run. 

Three lovely troops three beauteous captains led. 

And twice six boys each hopeful chief obeyed. 

The first gay troop young Priam marshals on^ 

Thy seed, Polites, not to fame unknown. 

That with Italian blood shall join his own : 

Whose kinder genius, ripening with his years. 

His wretched grandsire's name to better fortune bears. 

A Thracian steed with spots of spreading white 

He rode, that pawed, and craved the promised fight ; 

A lovely white his hither fetlock stains ; 

And white his high erected forehead shines. 

And next with stately pace young Atys moved. 

Young Atys, by the young Ascamus loved. 

From this great line the noble Attian stem. 

In Latium nursed, derive dieir ancient name. 

The third with his command Ascanius graced ; 

Whose godlike looks his heavenly race coi^essed ; 

So beautiful, so brave, he shone above the rest. 

His sprightly steed from Sidon's pasture came. 

The noble gift of the fair Tyrian dame. 

And fruitless pledge of her unhappy flame. 

The rest Sicilian coursers all bestrode. 

Which old Alcestes on his guests bestowed. 

Them hot with beating heMts, the Trojan crew 

Receive with shouts, and with fresh pleasure view ; 

Discovering in the lines of every face 

Some venerable founder of their race. 

And now the youthful troops their round had made, 

Fanting with joy, and all the crowd surveyed ; 

When sac^e Epytides, to give the sign. 

Cracked his long whip, and made the course begin. 

At once they sturt, and spur with artful speed, 

'Till in the troops the little chiefii divide 

The dose battalion ; then at once they turn. 

Commanded back, while from th^ fingers borne. 

Their hostile darts aloft upon the wind 

Fly shivering : Then in circling numbers joined. 

The managed coursers with due measures bound. 

And run the rapid ring, and trace the mazy round. 

Files facing files, their bold companions dare. 

And whee^ and charge, and urge the sportive war. 

:bfow flight they feign, and naked backs expose ; ^ 

Now with turned spears drive headlong on the foes ; v 

And now, confederate |^wn, in peaceful ranks they closed 

As Crete's famed labyrinth to thousand ways. 

And thousand darkened walls the guest conveys; 

Endless, inextricable rounds amuse. 

And no kind track Hkt doubtful passage riiews; 
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So tbe i^zd Trojan youth their windinr course 

Sporting: pursue, and charge the rival force. 

As sprightly dolphins in some calmer road 

Play round the silent waves, and shoot along the flood. 

Ascanius, when (the rougher storms o'erhlown) 

With happier fates he raised fair Alba*s town; 

This youthful sport, this solemn race renewed. 

And with new rites made the plain Latins proud. 

From Alban sires, th* hereditary g^me 

To matchless Rome by long succession came ; 

And tJie fair youth in this diversion trained, 

Troy they still call, and the brave Trojan band. 

Lazius in his commentaries dc Reflubl. i?omana, fancies the justs 
and toiimaments so much in fashion about two or three hundred 
years ago, to have owed their original to this Ludua Troja^ and 
that Tomamenta is but a corruption of Trojamenta ; and the learned 
and noble Du Fresne acquaints us that many are of the same opinion. 
However, though the word may perhaps be derived with more pro- 
bability from the French tournery to turn round with agility ; yet 
the exercises have so much resemblance, as to prove the one an 
imitation of the other. 

The Pyrrhiccy or Saltatio Pyrrhica^ is commonly believed to be 
the same with the sport already described. But, besides, that none 
of the ancients have left any tolerable grounds for such a conjecture, 
it will appear a different game, if we look a little into its orig^al, 
and on the manner of the performance. The original is, by some, 
referred to Minerva, who led up a dance in her armour, after the 
conquest of the Titans ; by others, to the Curetea or Corybantea^ 
Jupiter's guard in his cradle ; who leaped up and down, clashing 
their weapons, to keep old Saturn from hearing the cries of his in- 
fant son. Pliny attributes the invention to Pyrrhus, son to Achilles, 
who instituted such a company of dancers at the funeral of his iather.<i 
However, that it was very ancient is plain from Homer ; who, as he 
hints at it in several descriptions, so particularly he makes the ex- 
act form and manner of it to be engraved on the shield of Achilles, 
given him by Vulcan. The manner of the performance seems to 
have consisted chiefly in the nimble turning of the body, and shifting 
every part, as if it were done to avoid the stroke of an enemy; and 
therefore this was one of the exercises in which they trained the 
young soldiers. Apuleius describes a Pyrrhic dance, performed by 
young men and maids together;' which alone would be enough to 
distinguish it from the Ludua Troja, The best account we meet 
with of the Pyrrhic dance is in Claudtan's poem on the sixth con- 
sulship of Honorius : 

• 
^ Nat. Hist. lib. 57- ^ Milesiar. lib. 10. 
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Armat99 htc nape chorot, certdque vaganS 
Textat legefugas^ inconfusosguc recurmst 
Et pulchraa errorum arteti jucundaque MdrtU 
Cemimus .- intomdt cum verbere ngna magitter, 
Maatoague edant pariter m pectora motuSf 
In lcUu9 dtUsU clypeia, aui nirtiif in altum 
Vibratit.' grave parma aoruU mucroms acuU 
Verbere, et umbonum puhu modulante resuUans 
Ferreus aUemo concentus clawHiur eme. 

Here too the warlike dancers bless our sight. 
Their artful wand'ring, and their laws of flight. 
And unconfusM return, and inoffensive fight. 
Soon as the master's crack proclaims the prize. 
Their moving breasts in tuneful changes nae ; 
The shields mlute their sides, or straight are shown 
In air high waring; deep the targets groan. 
Struck with alternate swords, which thence rebound. 
And end the concert and the sacr^ sound. 

The most ingenious Mr. Cartwright, author of the Royal Slave, 
having occasion to present a warlike dance in that piece, took the 
measures of it from this passage of Claudian, as the most exact pat- 
tern antiquity had left. And in the printed play, he has given no 
other description of that dance, than by setting down the verses 
whence it is copied. 

Julius Scaliger tells us of himself, that, while a youth, he had 
often danced the Pyrrhic before the emperor Maximilian, to the 
amazement of all Germany ; and that the emperor was once so 
surprised at his warlike activity, as to cry out, '^ this boy was either 
bom in a coat of mail, instead of a skin, or else has been rocked in 
one instead of a cradle.''* 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE SHOWS OF WILD BEASTS, AUD OF THE NAUMACHL£« 

THE shows of beasts were in general designed for the honour of 
Diana, the patroness of hunting. For this purpose no cost was 
spared to fetch the most different creatures from the farthest partA 
of the world : Hence Claudian, 

— ^— JRatibus para ibai tmuatU 

Perfreta velfivmoa / extangidt dextera Urpet 

Jiemgis, etpropriam mePuebat luwita mercem, 

* Poet lih. 1. cap. 18. 
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^Part in laden vessels came. 

Borne on the rougher waves, or gentler stream ; 
The fadnting slave let fall his trembling oar ; 
And the pale master fear'd the freight he bore. 

And presently after, 

— Quodcimque tremendum eti 

DenHbvtf out inngnejubit^ aut nobile cotmut , 

Aut rigidum »eti% capitur, decua omne timorque 

Stflvarum^ nan caute kUera, rum mole rerithtrU. 

All that with potent teeth command the plain. 

All that run horrid with erected mane, 

Or proud of stately horns, or bristling hair. 

At once the forest's ornament and fear ; 

Tom from their deserts by the Roman power. 

Nor strength can save, nor craggy dens secure. 

Some creatures were presented merely as strange sights and rari- 
ties, as the crocodiles, and several outlandish birds and beasts; others 
for the combat, as lions, tigers, leopards. Sec. other creatures, either 
purely for delight, or else for the use of the people, at such times as 
they were allowed liberty of catching what they could for them- 
selves, as hares, deer, and the like. We may reckon up three sorts 
of diversions with the beasts, which all went under the common name 
of Fenaiio ; the first, when the people were permitted to run after 
the beasts, and catch what they could for their own use ; the second, 
when the beasts fought with one another; and the last, when they 
were brought out to engage with men. 

When the people were allowed to lay hold on what they could get, 
and carry it off for their own use, they called it Venatio direfitionia: 
This seems to have been an institution of the emperors. It was 
many ti|^es presented with extraordinary charge, and great variety 
of contrivances ; the middle part of the Circus being set all over with 
trees removed thither by main force, and fastened to huge plankS) 
which were laid on the ground ; these, being covered with earth and 
turf, represented a natural forest, into which the beasts being let 
from the Caveit^ or dens under ground, the people, at a sign given 
by the emperor, fell to hunting them, and carried away what they 
killed, to regale upon at home. The beasts usually given were boars, 
deer, oxen, and sheep. Sometimes all kinds of birds were presented 
after the same manner. The usual way of letting the people know 
what they should seize, was by scattering among them little tablets 
or tickets {teaacras)^ which entitled those who caught them to the 
contents of their inscription. Sometimes every ticket was marked 
with such a sum of money, payable to the first taker. These lar* 
gesses were in general termed Miaailia^ from their being thrown and 
dispersed among the multitude.^ 

The fights between beasts were exhibited with great variety ; 



^ Bttllenger de Yen. Clrci, cap. 23. 
35 
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sometimes we find a tiger matched with a lion, sometimes a lion 
with a bull, a bull with an elephant, a rhinoceros with a bear, &c. 
sometimes we meet with a deer hanted on the area by a pack of 
dogs. But the most wonderful sight was, when, by bringing the 
water into the amphitheatre, huge sea monsters were introduced to 
combat with wild beasts : 

A^ec nobis tantwn sylvestria cemere morutra 
Contigitf ^equoreo* ego cum certanHbns urn* 
Spectavi vitulos, CA.i.rHUBv. Eclog. 7. 

Nop sylvan monsters we alone have viewed. 
But huge sea calves, dyed red with hostile blood 
Of bears, lie flound'ring in the wond'rous flood. 

The men that engaged with wild beasts had the common name of 
BeatiarU, Some of these were condemned persons, and have been 
taken notice of in other places ;* others hired themselves at a set 
pay, like the gladiators ; and, like them too, had their schools where 
they were instructed and initiated in such combats. We find several 
of the nobility and gentry many times voluntarily undertaking a part 
in these encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very wo- 
men were ambitious of shewing their courage on the like occasions, 
though with the forfeiture of their modesty: 

Cum Mavia Tutcvm 

TigcU aprumf et nudd teneat veuabuta mammi^ 
Or when with naked breast the mannish whore 
Shakes the broad spear against the Tuscan boar. 

And Martial compliments the emperor Domitian very handsoraelr 
on the same account. Spectac. vi. 

BeViger invictis quod Mara Hbi sitxnC in armis^ 

J^Ton satis est, Casar, savit et ipsa Venus, 
Prostratum vasta ^emees in voile leonem 

Mobile et Herculeum fama canebat opus, 
Priscajides taceat : jf am post tua munerd, Casmr, 

Bacjam fmmnea iddimus acta manu. 
Not Mars alone bis bloody arms shall wield ; 
Venus, when Cxsar bids, shall take Uie field. 
Nor only wear the breeches, but the shield. 
The savage t^ntof the woods and plain, 
B^ Hercules in doubtful combat slain. 
Still fills our ears within the Nemean vale ; 
And musty rolls the mighty wonder tell : 
No wonder now ; for Cxsa^s reign has shown 
A woman's equal power : the same renown 
Gain'd by the distaff which the club had won^ 

Those who coped on the plain ground with beasts, commonly met 
with a very unequal match ; and therefore, for the most part, their 
safety consisted in the nimble turning of their body, and leaping op 
and down to delude the force of their adversary. Therefore Martial 

" Bodt 3. chap. 20* 

t 
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may very well make a hero of the man who slew twenty beasts, all 
let in upon him at once, though we suppose them to have been of 
the inferior kind : 

Hercvlea laudia numeretur gloria : plus est 

Bit denoB pariter perdomdate feroB. 
Count the twelve feats that Hercules has done ; 
Yet, twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 

But because this way of engaging commonly proved successful 
to the beasts, they had other ways of dealing with them, as by as- 
sailing them with darts, spears, and other missive weapons, from 
the higher parts of the amphitheatre, where they were secure from 
their reach ; so as by some means or other they commonly con* 
trived to dispatch three or four hundred beasts in one show. 

In the show of wild beasts exhibited by Julius Caesar in his third 
consulship, twenty elephants were opposed to five hundred foot- 
men ; and twenty more with turrets on their backs : sixty men were 
allowed to defend each turret, engaged with five hundred foot, and 
as many horse.*" 

The Naumaohijb owe their original to the time of the first Punic 
war, when the Romans first initiated their men in the knowledge 
of sea affairs. After the improvement of many years, they were 
designed as well for the gratifying the sight, as for encreasing their 
naval experience and discipline; and therefore composed one of the 
solemn shows, by which the magistrates or emperors, or any affect- 
ers of popularity, so often made their court to the people. 

The usual accounts we have of these exercises, seem to represent 
them as nothing else but the image of a naval fight. But it is proba- 
ble that sometimes they did not engage in any hostile manner, but 
only rowed fairly for the victory. This conjecture may be confirmed 
by the authority of Virgil, who is acknowledged by all the critics in 
bis descriptions of the games and exercises to have had an eye al- 
ways to his own country, and to have drawn them after the manner 
of the Roman sports. Now the sea contention, which he presents 
us with, is barely a trial of swiftness in the vessels, and of skill in 
managing the oars, as is most admirably delivered in his fifth book, 
114: 

Prima pare* ineunt gravihus certamina remis 
Quatuor ex omni delecta clause carimf, &c. 

The Miumachia of Claudius, which he presented on the Fucine 
lake before he drained it, deserves to be particularly mentioned, not 
more for the greatness of the show, than for the behaviour of the 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
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emperor ; who when the combatants passed before him with so me- 
lancholy a greeting as Ave imficrator^ morUuri fe salutant^ returned 
in answer, Avete vo9; which when they would gladly have inter- 
preted as an act of favour, and a grant of their lives, he soon gave 
them to understand that it proceeded from the contrary principle of 
barbarous cruelty, and insensibility.^ 

The most celebrated JVaumachU were those of the emperor Do« 
mitian ; in which were engaged such a vast number of vessels as 
would have almost formed two complete navies' for a proper fight, 
together with a proportionable channel of water, equalling the di- 
mensions of a natural river. Martial has a very genteel turn on this 
subject. Spectac. 24 : 

Si qui$ ade9 Ungit tenu tpectator ab on9. 

Cut lux fnitna tacri tmmeria i%ta dies, 
JV49 te dedpicU ratibut navaUt Enyo, 

Etpar vndafretU : hie modo terra fidi, 
^on credit ? tpectea dum laxent tequora Jifartem ; 

Parva mora ett, dices, hie modo poTOiu erat, 
Strangper, whoe'er frora distant parts arriv'd. 
But this one sacred day in Rome has liT'd : 
Mistake not the wide flood, and pompous show 
• ■ dt 



Of naval combats ; here was land but now. 
Is this beyond vour credit P Only stay 
*Till from the fight the vessels bear away; 
You'll cry with wonder, here but now was sea 



] 



It is related of the emperor Heliogabalus, that, in a representation 
of a naval fight, he filled the channel where the vessels were to ride, 
with wine instead of water ;' a story scarce credible, though we 
have the highest conceptions of this prodigious luxury and extra- 
vagance. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE GLADIATORS. 



THEfirst rise of the Gladiators is referred to the ancient custom of 
killing persons at the funerals of great men. For the old heathens 
fanc3ring the ghosts of the deceased to be satisfied and rendered 
propitious by human blood, at first they used to buy captives, or un- 
toward slaves, and offered them at the obsequies ; afterwards they 

^ Sueton. Claud, cap. 43. Tacit. An. xiii. 

* Sueton in Domit. cap. 4. ? Lunpridius in Heliogab. 
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contrived to veil over their impious barbarity with the specious show 
of pleasure and voluntary combat ; and therefore^ training up such 
persons as they bad procured in some tolerable knowledge of wea* 
ponS) upon the day appointed for the sacrifices to the departed 
ghosts^ they obliged them to maintain a mortal encounter at the 
tombs of their friends. The first show of Gladiators {Munus Gla* 
diatorium) exhibited at Rome, was that of M . and D. Brutus, upon 
the death of their father, A. U. C. 490, in the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius and M. Fulvius.* 

Within a little time, when they found the people exceedingly 
pleased with such bloody entertainments, they resolved to give them 
the like diversion as soon as possible, and therefore it soon grew into 
a custom, that not only the heir of any great or rich citizen newly 
deceased, but that all the principal magistrates, should take occa- 
sions to present the people with these shows, in order to procure 
their esteem and affection. Nay, the very priests were sometimes 
the exhibitors of such impious pomps ; for we meet with the Ludi 
Pontificale9 in Suetonius,^ and with the Ludi Sacerdotales in Pliny.* 

As for the emperors, it was so much their interest to ingratiate 
themselves with the commonalty, that they obliged them with these 
shows almost upon all occasions ; as on their birth-day, at the time 
of a triumph, or after any signal victory, at the consecration of any 
public edifices, at the games which several of them instituted to re- 
turn in such a term of years ; with many others, which occur in 
every historian. 

And as the occasions of these solemnities were so prodigiously 

increased, in the same manner was the length of them, and the 

number of the combatants. At the first show exhibited by the 

Brut], it is probable there were only three pair of Gladiators, as may 

be gathered from that of Ausonius : 

TrcB primoB TViracum pu^M, tribe* ordine beOiB, 
Juniada patrio infsrioB mUere aepulchro. 

Yet Julius Caesar in his acdileship presented three hundred and 
twenty pair.<> The excellent Titus exhibited a show of Gladiators, 
wild beasts, and representations of sea-fights, an hundred days to^ 
gether ;« and Trajan, as averse from cruelty as the former, conti- 
nued the solemnity of this nature a hundred and twenty -three days, 
during which he brought out a thousand pair of Gladiators.' Two 
thousand men of the same profession were listed by the emperor 
Otho to serve against Vitellius. Nay, long before this, they were 

• Val. Max. lib. 2. cap. 4. *» Plutarch, in Caesar. 

^ Auguft. cap. 44. • Dio. lib. 68. 

•= Epwt. lib. 7. f Tacitus. 
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80 very numerous, that, in the time of the Catilinarian conspiracy^ 
an order passed to send all the gladiators up and down into the gar- 
risons, for fear they should raise any disturbance in the city,^ hj 
joining with the disaffected party. And Plutarch informs us, that 
the famous Spartacus, who at last gathered such a numerous force 
as to put Rome under some unusual apprehensions, was no moro 
than a Gladiator, who, breaking out from a show at Verona, with 
the rest of his gang, dared proclaim war against the Roman state.^ 

In the mean time, the wise and the better Romans were very sen- 
sible of the dangerous consequences which a corruption of this na- 
ture might produce ; and therefore Cicero preferred a law, that no 
person should exhibit a show of Gladiators within two years before 
he appeared candidate for an ofBce.^ Julius Caesar ordered, that 
only such a number of men of this profession should be in Rome at 
a time4 Augustus decreed that only two shows of Gladiators should 
be presented in a year, and never above sixty pair of combatants in . 
a show> Tiberius provided by an order of senate, that no person 
should have the privilege of gratifying the people with such a so- 
lemnity, unless he was worth four hundred thousand sesterces.^ 

Nerva in a great measure regulated this affair, after the many 
abuses of the former emperors ; but the honour of entirely removing 
this barbarity out of the Roman world was reserved for Constantine 
the great, which he performed about the year of the city 1067, nigh 
six hundred years after their first institution. Yet under Constan- 
tius, Theodosius, and Valcntinian, the same cruel humour began to 
revive, until a final stop was put to it by the emperor Honorius ; 
the occasion of which is given at large by the authors of ecclesias- 
tical history. 

This much may be proper to observe in general, concerning the 
origin, increase, and restraint of this custom. For our farther infor- 
mation, it will be necessary to take particular notice of the condition 
of the Gladiators, of their several orders or kinds, and of their man- 
ner of duelling. 

As for their condition, they were commonly slaves, or captives; 
for it was an ordinary custom to sell a disobedient servant to the 
LanUttty or the instructors of the Gladiators, who, after they had 
taught them some part of their skill, let them out for money at a 
show. Yet the freemen soon put in for a share of this privilege to 
be killed in jest ; and accordingly many times offered themselves to 
hire for the amphitheatre, whence they had the name of Aiutorati. 

t Sallust. Catalin. j Suet. Caesar, cap. 10. 

^ Plutarch, in Crass. ^ Dio. ^ Tacit. An. 4. 

i Cicero* in Yatin. 
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Nay, the knights and noblemen) and even the senators themselves^ 
at last, were not ashamed to take up the same profession, some to 
keep themselves from starving, after they had squandered away 
their estates, and others to curry favour with the emperors; so that 
Augustus was forced to command by a public edict, that none of the 
senatorian order should turn Gladiators ;^ and soon after, he laid 
the same restraint on the knights.'^ Yet these prohibitions were so 
little regarded by the following princes, that Nero presented at one 
show (if the numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted) 400 senators, 
and 600 of the equestrian rank."* 

But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther search, 
we meet with the very women engaging in these public encounters, 
particularly under Nero and Domitian. Juvenal has exposed them 
very handsomely for this mannish humour in his sixth Satire, 254: 

Quale decu8 rerum^ H c(rt\fugi» auctioJiaS^ 
JBaUeus et mamae, et critt^^ cntriaguc simstri 

Dimidiwn tegmen ? vel si divcrta movebit 
Pralia, tu fiHx, ocreas vendente piiella. 
Ha tunt qua tenia sudant in cifclade : quarum 
Deliciat et panmcitlus bombycinut urit. 
Adspise qxtofremitu monatratos perfercU ictus, 
Et quanto galea curveiur pondere ; quanta 
PopUtibus sedeat, quam densa fascia Ubro / 

Oh ! what a decent sight 'tis to behold 

All thy wife's magazine by auction sold! 

The belt, the crested plume, the several suits 

Of armour, and the Spanish-leather boots ! 

Yet these are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of figur'd silks, and under sarsenet sweat. 

Behold the strutting Amazonian whore. 

She stands in guard, with her right foot before ; 

Her coats tucked up, and all her motions just ; 

She stamps, and then cries hah ! at every thrust. dbtdsit. 

Yet the women were not the most inconsiderable performers, for 

a more ridiculous set of combatants are still behind ; and these were 

the dwarfs, who, encountering one another, or the women, at these 

public diversions, gave a very pleasant entertainment. Statius has 

left us this elegant description of them : Sylv. I. vi. 57, 

Hie audax subit ordo pundlorunif 
Quos nature brevi statu peractos, 
JVodosum semel in globum Ugatdt, 
Edunt xmbiera, conseruntque dextras^ 
Et mortem sibi, qua manu^ minentur. 
Bidet Mars pater, et cruenta Virtus ; 
Casuraque vagis grues rapinis, 
Mrantur pumilos ferociores. 

To mortal combat nest succeed 
Bold fencers of the pigmy breed, 

»Dio.lib.48^ • Idem, Ner. cap. 12. 

» SuetOB. Aug. cap. 43. Dio. lib. 54. 
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Whcmi Nature* when she half had wrooght* ^ ^ 

Not worth her farther labour thought, S> 

But closed the rest in one hard knot. j 

With what a ^riMce they driye their blow, 

And ward their jolt-head from their foe ! 

Old Mars and rigid Virtue smile 

At their redoubted champions' toil. 

And cranes, to please the mob, let fly. 

Admired to see their enemy 

So often b^ theroselres o'ercomet 

Inspired with nobler hearts at Rome. 

The several kinds of Gladiators worth observing were the He- 
tiariiy the Secutorcty the MyrmilloneB^ the Thracian*^ the Samnitet^ 
the Pinnira/iij the Eaaedarii^ and the Andabat€. But, before we 
enquire particularly into the distinct orderS) we may take notice of 
several names attributed in common to some of every kind upon 
various occasions. Thus we meet with the Giadiatorea Meridiani^ 
who engaged in the afternoon^ the chief part of the show being 
finished in the morning. Gladiatorea Fiacalea^ those who were 
maintained out of the emperor's ^«cu«, or private treasury, such as 
Arrian calls ¥Jut»^ fuvinMx»i> Caesar's Gladiators : Gladiatorea 
PoatulatitUy commonly men of art and experience, whom the people 
particularly desired the emperor to produce; Gladiatorea Cater- 
variij such as did not fight by pairs, but in small companies. Sue- 
tonius uses Catervarii Pugilea in the same sense.' Gladiatorea 
Ordinariiy such as were presented according to the common man- 
ner, and at the usual time, and fought the ordinary way ; on which 
account they were distinguished from the Catervarii and the Poa- 
tulatitii. 

As for the several kinds already reckoned up, ihey owed their dis- 
tinction to their country, their arms, their way of fighting, and such 
circumstances, and may be thus, in short, described : 

The Retiariua was dressed in a short coat, having a Fuacina or tri- 
dent in his left-hand, and a net in his right, with which he endea- 
voured to entangle his adversary, and then with his trident might 
easily dispatch him ; on his head he wore only a hat tied under his 
chin with a broad riband. The Secutor was armed with a buckler 
and a helmet, wherein was the picture of a fish, in allusion to the net. 
His weapon was a scymeter, or falx auflina. He vras called Secutotf 
because if the Retiariua^ against whom he was always matched, should 
happen to fail in casting his net, his only safety lay in flight ; so that m 
this case he plied his heels as fast as he could about the place of 
combat, till he had got his net in order fi>r a second throw ; in the 
mean time this Secutor or follower pursued him, and endeavoured to 
prevent his design. Juvenal is very happy in the account he gives. 

9 Aug. cap. 45« 
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US of a young nobleman that scandalously turned ReOariuB in the 
reign of Nero ; nor is there any relation of this sort of combat so 
exact in any other author. 

Et ilHc 
DedecuM uriU habet : nee myrmiQonU in anm^ 
JVec clypeo Gracckum pugnantem aut fake aupina, 
(DarmuU enim tales habitus, sed damnat et odit :) 
Mc galea facitm abscondit, movit eeee triikntem, 
Postquam Ubrata pendentia retia dextra 
^eqidcquam effudit, nudum ad spectacula vultum 
Erigity et totafugit agnoscendtu arena. 
Credamus tttmciSf defandbus aurea cum se 
Porrigat, et longo jactetur spira galero : 
Ergo ignomimam graviorempertulit ornni 
Vubtere, cum Oraccho jusnts pugnare secutttr. Sat. viii. 199. 
Go to the fiBts where feats of arms are shown. 
There you*ll find Gracchus, from Patvician grown 
A fencer, and the scandal of the town. 
Nor will he the Mynniyo's weapons bear. 
The modest helmet he disdains to wear. 
As Retiarius he attacks his foe ; 
first waves his trident ready for the throw. 
Next casts his net, but neither levell'd right, ^ 
He stares about, exposed to public sight ; V 
Then places all his safety in his flight. j 

Koom for the noble Gladiator! see 
His coat and hat-band shew his quality. 
Thus when at last the brave Myrmillo knew 
'Twas Gracchus was the wretch he did pursue, 
To conquer such a coward grieved him more. 
Than if he many glorious wounds had bore. stsfkit. 

Here the poet seems to make the MyrmiUo the same as the Secu* 
tor J and thus all the comments explain him. Yet Lipsius will have 
the Myrmillones to be a distinct order^ who fought completely arm- 
ed ; and therefore he believes them to be the Crufiellarii of Taci- 
tus9<i so called from some old Gallic word, expressing that they could 
only creep along, by reason of their heavy armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choicest Gladiators, that 
nation having the general repute of fierceness and cruelty beyond 
the rest of the world. The particular weapon they used was the aica^ 
or falchion ; and the defence consisted in a fiarma^ or little round 
shield, proper to their country. 

The original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by Livy : The 
Campanians, says he, bearing a great hatred to the Samnites, they 
armed a part of their Gladiators after the fashion of that country, 
and called them Samnites.' What these arms were, he tells us 
in another place ; they wore a shield broad at the top, to defend the 
breast and shoulders, and growing more narrow towards the bottom, 
that it might be moved with the greater convenience ; they had a 



9 Amial, Db. 5. 'Lib. 9. 
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sort of belt coming over their breast, a greave on their left foot, and 

a crested helmet on their heads; whence it is plain that description 

of the Amazonian fencer already given from Juvenal is expressly 

meant of assuming the armour and duty of a Samnite Gladiator : 

Balteus, et manicaf et critta, crurUque rimstri 
IHmidium tegmen. 

The Pinn€y which adorned the Samnite's helmet, denominated 
another sort of Gladiators Pinnira/iiy because, being matched with 
the Samnites, they used to catch at those Pinn^y and bear them off 
in triumph, as marks of their victory. Dr. Holiday takes the Pinni- 
rafiua to be the same as the Retiariua,* 

Lipsius fancies the Procuratoresy mentioned by Cicero in his ora- 
tion for P. Sextius, to have been a distinct species, and that they 
were generally matched with the Samnites ; though perhaps the 
words of Cicero may be thought not to imply so much. 

The Hbfilomachiyf/hom we meet with in Seneca* and Suetonius,* 
may probably be the same either with the Samnites or Myrmil- 
ionesy called by the Greek name iir}cf*Mx^'*> because they fought in 
armour. 

The Esaedariij mentioned by the same authors,* and by TuUy,^ 
were such as on some occasions engaged one another out of chariots 
(esseda), though perhaps at other times they fought on foot like the 
rest. The essedum was a sort of waggon, from which the Gauls and 
the Britons used to assail the Romans in their engagements with 
them. 

The Andabata^ or 'Af«ff«T*i, fought on horseback, with a sort of 
helmet that covered all the face and eyes, and therefore, Andabata- 
rum more fiugnarcy is to combat blindfold. 

As to the manner of the Gladiators' combats, we cannot apprehend 
it fully, unless we take in what was done before, and what after the 
fight, as well as the actual engagement. When any person designed 
to oblige the people with a show, he set up bills in the public places, 
giving an account of the time, the number of the Gladiators, and 
other circumstances. This they called Munua fir onunciarey or fir o/io^ 
nere ; and the iibelli or bills were sometimes termed cdicia; manj 
times, besides these bills, they set up great pictures, on which were 
described the manner of the fight, and the effigies of some of the 
most celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out. This 
custom is elegantly described by Horace, Book 2. Sat. vii. 95 : 
Vel cum Paiisiaca torpes, insane, tabelUif 
Qui pecca9 minus, aigue ego, cum Futvi, Hutubteque 

* Illustration of Juvenal, Sat. 3. *" Senec. Epist. 39. Sueton. Calig. 3S. 

« Controvers. lib. 3. Claud. 21. 

■ In Calig. 3. w i^ Epistolis. 
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*Sia Pladdeianif conUnio poplite, miror 
Pralia, mbrica picta aut carbone, velut n 
Bevera pugitenty feriant, idtenique moventet 
Arma viri ? 

Or when on some rare piece you wond'risg stand. 

And praise the colours, and the master's hand. 

Are you less vain than I, when in the street 

The painted canvas holds my ravished sight ? 

Where with bent knees the skilful fencers strive 

To speed their pass, as if they moved alive » 

And with new sleights so well expressed ennge, , 

That I amazed stare up^ and think them on the stage. 

At the appointed day for the show, in the first place, the Gladia> 
tors were brought out all together, and obliged to take a circuit 
round the arena in a very solemn and pompous manner. After this, 
they proceeded /zana componerey to match them by pairs, in which 
care was used to make the matches equal. Before the combatants 
fell to it in earnest, they tried their skill against one another with 
more harmless weapons, as the Rudesy spears without heads, the 
blunted swords, the foils, and such like. This Cicero admirably ob- 
serves : " Si in illo ipso gladiatorio vitas certamine, quo ferro decer- 
nitur, tamen ante congressum multa fiunt, quse non ad vulnus, sed ad 
spcciem valere videantur : quanto magis hoc in oratione expectan- 
dum est ?*' <^ If in the mortal combats of the Gladiators, where the 
victory is decided by aims, before they actually engage, there are se- 
veral flourishes given, more for a show of art than a design of hurt- 
ing ; how much more proper would this look in the contention of an 
orator?" This flourishing before the fight was called in common 
PralusiOj or, in respect to the swords only, Ventilatio, This exer- 
cise was continued, till the trumpets sounding gave them notice to 
enter on more desperate encounters, and then they were said vertere 
arma : 

■ ' Ita rem natam esse intelUgo^ 

^eceisum est vartia armU d^gnarier, Plaut. 

The terms of striking were fietere and refietere; of avoiding a 
blow, exire, Virg. -^n. v. 4S8. 

Corpore tela modo, atque ocuUt mgilontibus exit. 

When any person received a remarkable wound, either his adver- 
sary or the people used to cry out, habety or hoc habet. This Virgil 
alludes to, JEneid xii. 294 : 

Tehque orantem muUa, trabaH 

Desitper altus equo graviter ferit, atque itafatur^ 
Hoc habet : fuec magnis meiior data victima divis. 

Him, as much he prayed. 

With his huge speir Messapus deeply struck 
From his high courser's back, and cha«ng spoke, 
* He has it ;' and to this auspicious blow 
A nobler victim the great gods shall owe. 
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The party who wat vorsted submitted his armsi and acknowl edged 
himself conquered; yet thb would not save his life, unless the peo- 
ple pleased, and therefore he made hb application to them for pity. 
The two signs of favour and dislike given by the people were, fire- 
mere fioliicemy and vertere pollicem^ phrases which the critics have 
quarrelled much about to little purpose. But M. Dacier seems to 
have been more happy in his explanation than his predecessors. 
The former he cakes to be a clenching of the fingers of both hands 
between one another, and so holding the two thumbs upright close 
together. This was done to express their admiration of the art and 
courage shewed by both combatants, and a sign to the conqueror to 
spare the life of his antagonist, as having performed his part re- 
markably well. Hence Horace, to signify the extraordinary com- 
mendation that a man could give to one of his own temper and dii(^ 
position, says, £p. xviii. 66 : 

Fautor utroque tuum laudabit polMce luditm. 

And Menander has JWuwAtus int^ttf, tofiretf thejingersy a custom 
on the Grecian stage, designed for a mark of approbation, answer- 
able to our clapping. 

But the contrary motion, or bending back of the thumbs, signi- 
fied the dissatisfaction of tlie spectators, and authorized the victor 
to kill the other combatant outright for a coward : 

Verso poSce vulgi 

QuemUbet occidunt populariter, Juv. Sat. 3. 36. 

Where, influenced by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 

Besides this privilege of the people, the emperors seem to have 
had the liberty of saving whom they thought fit, when they were 
present at any solemnity, and» perhaps, upon the bare coming in of 
the emperor into the place of combat, the Gladiatorsi who in that 
instant had the worst of it, were delivered from farther danger : 

Catarit adventu tuta Gladiator arena 

Exitf et ttuxilium non leve vuUu9 hahet. 
Where Caesar comes, the worsted fencer lives. 
And his bare presence (like the gods) reprieves. 

After the engagement, there were several marks of favour confer- 
red on the victors, as many tiroes a present of money, perhaps ga- 
thered among the spectators, which Juvenal alludes to, Sat. 7 : 

Aedpe victori popului quodposhiUu aurum, 

——Take the gains 

A conquering fencer drom the crowd obtains. 

But the most common rewards were the fiileua and the rudis ; the 
former was given only to such Gladiators as were slaves, for a token 
of their obtaining freedom. The rudis seems to have been bestowed 
both on slaves and freemen, but with this difference, that it procured 
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ftr the former tto more than a discharge from amy farther perform* 
ance m public^ upon which they commonly turned laniat^y spending 
their time in training up young fencers. Ovid calls it tuta rudia: 
Tutaque deponto poadtur enw rudU. 
But the rudiSf when given to such persons as, being free, had 
hired themselves out for these shows, restored them to a full en- 
joyment of their liberty. Both these sorts of rudiaHiy being excused 
from farther service, had a custom to hang up their arms in the 
temple of Hercules, the patron of their profession, and were never 
called out again without their consent. Horace has given us a full 
account of thb custom, in his first epistle to Maecenas : 

Prima dicte ndM^ rumma dicende canutnei, 
SpecUOum nUii, et dona$umjam rude^ guaris, 
Mtcfnatf iterum antiguo me irtchtdere btdo, 
•Von eadem ett ataa, non meru, Vefamu$t ormiH 
MeradU <id pottemfixia^ Uttet abdittu agroy 
Mepopulum extrema toH^ exoret arena, 
M^cenas, you whoee name and title gnc'd 
My earlv labours, and shall crown my last : 
Now, when I've long enrag'd with wish'd success. 
And full of fame, obtained my writ of ease ; 
While sprightly fancy nts with heavy age. 
Again you'd bring me on the doubtnil stage. 
Yet wise Vejanius, hanging up his arms 
To Hercules, yon little cottage farms; 
Lest he be forced, if £^ddy fortune turns. 
To crii^ to the vile rabble, whom he scorns. 

The learned Dacier, in his observations on this place, acquaints 
us, that it was a custom for all persons, when they laid down any art 
or employment, to consecrate the proper instruments of their call- 
ing to the particular deity who was acknowledged for the president 
of that profession. And therefore the Gladiators, when thus dis- 
charged, hung up their arms to Hercules, who had a chapel by 
every amphitheatre; and, where there were no amphitheatres, in 
circos ; and over every place assigned to such manly performances, 
tHerc stood a Hercules with his club. ^ 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent pas- 
sage of Cicero, which may serve in some measure as an apology 
for the custom : Crudeie Giadiatorum afiectaculum et i7ihumanum 
ntmnullU videri aolet j et haud acio an nan ita aity ut nunc Jit: cum 
vero aontea ferro defiitgnabanty auribua fortaase multa^ oculia qui" 
dem nulla fioterat eaaefortior contra dolorem et mortem diaci/ilina,* 
^^ The shows of Gladiators may possibly to some persons seem bar- 
barous and inhuman : And indeed, as the case now stands, I cannot 
say that the censure is unjust ; but in those times, when only guilty 

a Tuscal Quiest. 3. 
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persons composed the number of combatants^ the ear perhaps might 
receive many better instructions ; but it is impossible that any thing 
which affects our eyes should fortify us with more success against 
the assaults of grief and death." 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE LUDI SCENICI, OR STAGE-PLATS : AND FIRST, OF THE SATIRES 
AND THE MIMIO PIECES, WITH THE RISE AND ADVANCES OF SUOR 
ENTERTAINMENTS AMONG THE ROMANS. 

THE Ludi Scenici, or stage plays, have been commonly divided 
into four species, Satire, Mimic, Tragedy, and Comedy. The elder 
Scaliger will have satire to have proceeded from tragedy, in the 
same manner as the mimua from comedy ; but we are assured this 
was in use at Home, long before the more perfect dramas had gained 
a place on the stage. Nor has the same excellent critic been more 
happy in tracing the original of this sort of poetry as far as Greece: 
For we cannot suppose it to bear any resemblance to the chorus, or 
dance of satyrs, which used to appear in the theatres at Athens, as 
an appendage to some of their tragedies, thence called Satyrique. 
This kind of Greek farce was taken up purely in the characters of 
mirth and wantonness, not admitting those sarcastical reflections 
which were the very essence of the Roman satire. Therefore Ca- 
saubon and Dacier, without casting an eye towards Greece, make 
no question but the name is to be derived from tatura^ a Roman 
word signifying/!^//; the u being changed into an i, after the same 
manner as ofttumue and tnaxvmus^ were afterwards spelt ofifimv9 
and maximus. Satura^ being an adjective, must be supposed to 
relate to the substantive lanx^ a platter or charger ; such as they 
filled yearly with all sorts of fruit, and offered to their gods at their 
festival, as the firimitiay or first gatherings of the season. Such an 
expression might be well applied to this kind of popm, which was 
full of various matter, and written on different subjects. Nor are 
there wanting other instances of the same way of speaking; as par* 
ticularly fier saturum sentential exi/uirercy is used by Sallust, to 
signify the way of voting in the senate, when neither the members 
were told, nor the voices counted, but all gave their suffrages pro- 
miscuously, and without observing any order. And the Historic 
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3aiurit^ or/ier Saturuniy of Featusj were nothing else but miscella- 
neouB tracts of history. The original of the Roman satire will lead 
us into the knowledge of the first representations of pei*sons, and 
the rude essays towards dramatic poetry, in the rustic ages of 
Rome ; for which we are beholden to the accurate research of I)a- 
cicr, and the improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. 

During the space of almost four hundred years from the building 
of the city, the Romans had never known any entertainments of the 
stage. Chance and jollity first found out those verses which they 
called Satumian^ because they supposed such to have been in use 
under Saturn, and Feacennincj from Fescennia, a town of Tuscany, 
where they were first practised. The actors, upon occasion of mer- 
riment, with a gross and rustic kind of raillery, reproached one 
another ex temfiore with their failings; and at the same time were 
nothing sparing of it to the audience. Somewhat of this custom 
was afterwards retained in their Satumaliaj or feast of Saturn, cele- 
brated in December ; at least all kind of freedom of speech was then 
allowed to slaves, even against their masters ; and we are not with- 
out some imitation of it in our Christmas gambols. We cannot 
have a better notion of this rude and unpolished kind of farce, than 
by imagining a company of clowns on a holiday dancing lubberly, 
and upbraiding one another, in ex temfiore doggerel, with their de- 
fects and vices, and the stories that were told of them in bake-houses 
and barbers' shops. 

This rough-cast unhewn poetry was instead of stage-plays, for 
the space of a hundred and twenty years together ; but then, when 
they began to be somewhat better bred, and entered, as one may 
say, into the first rudiments of civil conversation, they left these 
hedge-notes for another sort of poem, a little more polished, which 
was also full of pleasant raillery, but without any mixture of ob- 
scenity. This new species of poetry appeared under the name of 
satire, because of its variety, and was adorned with compositions of 
music, and with dances. 

When Livius Andronicus, about the year of Rome 514, had in- 
troduced the new entertainments of tragedy and comedy, the people 
neglected and abandoned their old diversion of satires ; but, not 
long after, they took them up again, and then they joined them to 
their comedies, playing them at the end of the Drama; as the 
French continue at this day to act their farces in the nature of a 
separate representation from their tragedies. 

A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman stage with his 
new dramas, Ennius was bom, who, when he was grown to man's 
estate) having seriously considered the genius of the people, and how 
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eagerly they followed the first satires, thought it would be worth Ui 
while to refine upoi) the project, and to write satires, not to be acted 
on the theatre, but read. The event was answerable to his ezpoc* 
tation, and his (lesign, being improred by Pacuvius, adorned with a 
more graceful turn by Lucilius, and advanced to its full height by 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, grew into a distinct species of poetryi 
and has ever met with a kind reception in the world. To the same 
original we owe the other sort of Satire, called Farronian^ from the 
learned Varro, who first composed it. This was written fireelyt 
without any restraint to verse or prose, but consisted of an inter- 
mixture of both ; of which nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Seneca's mock deification of the emperor Claudius, and Bo^thios's 
consolations. 

As for the Mimuaj from MtfutHm, to imitate^ Scaliger defines it 
to be, ^ a poem imitating any sort of actions, so as to make them 
appear ridiculous."' The original of it he refers to the comedies, 
in which, when the chorus went off the stage, they were succeeded 
by a sort of actors, who diverted the audience for some time with 
apish postures and antic dances. They were not masked, but had 
their faces smeared over with soot, and dressed themselves in lamb* 
skins, which are called Fescia^ in the old verses of the Salii. 

They wore garlands of ivy, and carried baskets full of herbs and 
flowers, to the honour of Bacchus, as had been observed in the first 
institution of the custom at Athens. They acted always bare*fix)t, 
and were thence called Planifiedea, 

These diversions being received with universal applause by the 
people, the actors took assurance to model them into a distinct en« 
tertainment from the other plays, and present them by themselves. 
And perhaps it was not till now that they undertook to write several 
pieces of poetry with the name of Mimi^ representing an imperfect 
sort of drama, not divided into acts, and performed only by a single 
person. These were a very frequent entertainment of the Roman 
stage, long after tragedy and comedy had been advanced to their 
full height, and seemed to have always maintained a very great 
esteem in the town. 

The two famous mimics, or Pantomimic as they called them, were 
Laberius and Publius, both contemporary with Julius Caesar. La* 
berius was a person of the equestrian rank, and, at threescore years 
of age, acted the mimic pieces of his own composing, in the games 
which Caesar presented to the people ; for which he received a re- 
ward of five hundred teHertia and a gold ring, and so recovered the 

7 De Re Poet. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
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honour which he had forfeited by performing on the stage.* Ma- 
crobius has given a part of a prologue of this author, wherein he 
seems to complain of the obligations which Caesar laid on him to 
appear in the quality of an actor^ so contrary to his own inclination) 
and to the former course of his life. Some of them, which may 
serve for a taste of his wit and style, are as follow : 

FortunOf immoderata in bono ague atque in mala. 
Si Hbi et'tit libitum Uierarum laudibua 
Floria cacumen nostra fanue frariffere. 
Cur, cum tdgebam membria praviridantibus, 
SaHtfacere populo et tali cum poteram viro, 
JVbn Jiexibilwn me concurvasti ut carperea ? 
•ATttnc me quo dejicea ? Quid ad acenam ajffero ? 
Decorem format an dignitatem corporia ? 
•inimi virtutem^ an vocia jucunda ^oniwi ? 
Ut hedera aerpena virea wboreaa neccH ; 
Ita me vetuataa amplexu annorum enecat, 
Sepulckri aimilia, mJdl niai nomen retineo. 

Horace indeed expressly taxes his compositions with want of 
elegance,* but Scaliger^ thinks the censure to be very unjust; and 
that the verses cited by Macrobius are much better than those of 
Horace, in which this reflection is to be found. 

There goes a sharp repartee of the same Laberius upon Tully, 
when, upon receiving the golden ring of Caesar, he went to resume 
his seal among the knights ; they out of a principle of honour seem- 
ed very unwilling to receive him : Cicero particularly told him, as 
he passed by, that indeed he would make room for him with all his 
heart, but that he was squeezed up already himself. No wonder 
(says Laberius) that you, who commonly make use of two seats at 
once, fancy yourself squeezed up, when you sit like other people. 
In which he gave a very severe wipe on the double dealing of the 
orator.* 

Publius was a Syrian by birth, but received his education at Rome 
in the condition of a slave. Having by several specimens of wit ob- 
tained bis freedom, he set to write mimic pieces, and acted them 
with wonderful applause about the towns in Italy. At last, being 
brought to Rome to bear a part in Caesar's plays, he challenged all 
the dramatic writers and actors, and won the prize from every man 
of them, one by one, even from Laberius himself.^ A collection of 
sentences taken out of his works is still extant. Joseph Scaliger 
gave them a very high encomium, and thought it worth his while 
to turn them into Greek. 



z Suet, in Jul. cap. 39. Macrob. Saturn, lib. 2. cap. 7, 

« Lib. 1. Sat. 10. « Macrob, Saturn, lib. 2. cap. 7. 

t> De Re Poet. lib. 1. cap. 10. 4 Ibid. 
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CHAP. VI. 



OF THE ROMAN TEAGRDT AVD COMEDT. 

THE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrowed from 
the Grecians, and therefore do not so properly fall under the present 
design; yet, in order to a right understanding of these pieces, 
there is scope enough for a very useful inquiry, witMlut roaming 
so far as Athens, unless upon a necessary errand. The parts of a 
play, agreed on by ancient and modem writers, are these four : First 
the Protasis^ or entrance^ wliich gives a light only to the charac- 
' ters of the persons, and proceeds very little to any part of the ac- 
tion. Secondly, the Efiitaaisj or working up of the plot, where the 
play grows warmer; the design or action of it is drawing on, and 
you see something promising that will come to pass. Thirdly, the 
Cata9tati9y or, in a Roman word, the Status^ the height and fuU 
growth of the play : this may properly be called the counter'tum, 
which destroys that expectation, embroils the action in new difficul- 
culties, and leaves us far distant from that hope in which it found 
us. Lastly, the Cataafrofihej or Avrif, the discovery, or unravelling 
of the plot. Here we see all things settling again on their first founda- 
tion, and, the obstacles which hindered the design or action of the 
play at once removed, it ends with that resemblance of truth and 
nature, that the audience are satisfied with the conduct of it.'' It is 
a question whether the first Roman dramas were divided into acts ; 
or at least it seems probable, that they were not admitted i^to co- 
medy, till after it had lost its chorus, and so stood in need of some 
more necessary divisions than could be made by the music only. 
Yet the five acts were so established in the time of Horace, that he 
gives it for a rule, Jre Poet. 189 : 

JWof ndnor, neu tit gmnlo producHor ociu 
Fabula, 

The distinction of the scenes seems to have been an invention of 
the grammarians, and is not to be found in the old copies of Plautas 
and Terence ; and therefore these are wholly left out in the excel- 
lent French and English translations. 

The Dramas presented at Rome were divided in general into Pal" 
lia(4s and Togat^iy Grecian and properly Roman. In the former, 

( Dryden's Dxanttt Essay. 
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the plot being laid in Greece, the actors were habited according to 
the fashion of that country ; in the other the persons were supposed 
to be Romans. But then the comedies properly Roman were of 
several sorts ; PratextaUy when the actors were supposed to be per* 
sons of quality, such as had the liberty of wearing the Pretexta^ or 
purple gown ; Tabemarittj when the Tabemm^ low ordinary build- 
ings, were expressed in the scenes, the persons being of the lower 
rank. Suetonius' informs us, that C. Melissus, in the time of Au- 
gustus, introduced a new sort of Togatet^ which he called Trabeatit, 
Monsieur Dacier is of opinion, that they were wholly taken up in 
matters relating to the camp, and that the persons represented were 
some of the chief officers ;« for the Trabea was the proper habit of 
the Consul, when he set forward on any warlike design. There was 
a species of comedy different from both these, and more inclining 
to farce, which they called Atellana from Atella^ a town of the Os- 
cians in Campania, where it was first invented. The chief design of 
it was mirth and jesting, (though sometimes with a mixture of de- 
bauchery and lascivious postures ;) and therefore the actors were not 
reckoned among the Ht9trione3j or common players, but kept the 
benefit of their tribe, and might be listed for soldiers, a privilege 
allowed only to freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atellang were 
presented between the acts of other comedies, by way of Exodium^ 
or interlude ; as we meet with Exodium jitellanicum in Suetonius.^ 

Though all the rules by which the drama is practised at this day, 
either such as relate to the justness and symmetry of the plot, or 
the episodical ornament, such as descriptions, narrations, and other 
beauties not essential to the play, were delivered to us by the an- 
cients, and the judgments which we make, of all performances of 
this kind, are guided by their examples and directions; yet there 
are several things belonging to the old dramatic pieces, which we 
cannot at all understand by the modem ; since, not being essential 
to these works, they have been long disused. Of this sort we may 
reckon up, as particularly worth our observation, the buskin and 
the sock, the masques, the chorus, and the flutes. 

The Cothurnus and the Soccua were such eminent marks of db- 
tinctlpn between the old tragedy and comedy, that they were 
brought, not only to signify those distinct species of dk*amatic poe- 
try, but to express the sublime and the humble style in any other 
composition ; as Martial calls Virgil Cothurnatuay though he never 
meddled with tragedy : 

Grande Cotkumati pone MaronU opu9, 

f Dc Claris Gramroat. 21. »» Tiber. 45. 

e J^ou on Horace De Art Poet, 
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This CathurnuB is thought to have been a square high sort^of 
boot, which made the actors appear above the ordinar3r size of moir- 
tals, such as they supposed the old heroes to have generally been ; 
and at the same time, giving them leave to move but slowly, were 
well accommodated to the state and gravity which subjects of that 
nature required. Yet it is plain they were not in use only on tlie 
stage ; for Virgil brings in the goddess Venus in the habit of a Ty- 
rian maid, telling i&neas, i. 340 : 

Virginibut TyriU mos est ^estai'-e pharetram, 
Purpureoqxte alte iura» vincire cothurttc. 

From which it appears, that the hunters sometimes wore buskins 
to secure their legs ; but then we must suppose them to be much 
lighter and better contrived than the other, for fear they should 
prove a hindrance to the swiftness and agility required in that sport. 
The women in some parts of Italy still wear a sort of shoes, or ra- 
ther stilts, somewhat like these buskins, which they call Ciofifiini : 
Lassels informs us, that he had seen them at Venice a full half-yafd 
high. 

The Socci was a slight kind of covering for the feet, whence the 
fashion and the name of our socks arc derived. The comedians wore 
these, to represent the vility of the persons they represented, as de- 
bauched young sparks, old crazy misers, pimps, parasites, strum- 
pets, and the rest of that gang ; for the sock being proper to the 
women, as it was very light and thin, was always counted scandal- 
ous when worn by men. Thus Seneca' exclaims against Caligula 
for sitting to judge up8n life and death in a rich pair of socks, 
adorned with gold and silver. 

Another reason why they were taken up by the actors of comedy, 

might be, because they were the fittest that could be imagined for 

dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen, the patron of weddings, 

lib. 9 : 

Site veni niveo gerens 
' Ltiteitm pede soceiims 
Exdtu^que hilari dtci 
JVuptia&a conciiiens 
Voce carmina tinnuU, 
PeUe humum pedLlni s ^ 

The Persona J or mask, A. GcUiusJ derives (according to an old 
author) from fiersonoy to sound thoroughly ; because these vizards 
being put over the face, and left open at the mouth, rendered the 
voice much clearer and fuller, by contracting it into a lesser com- 
pass. But Scaliger will not allow of this conjecture. However the 

^ Benefic. lib. 2. CAp. 1% i Noct. lib. 5. cap. T. ~ 
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reason of it (which is all that concerns us at present) appears from 
all the old figures of the masks, in which we find always a very large 
wide hole designed for the mouth. Madam Dacier, who met with 
the draughts of the comic vizards in a very old manuscript of Te- 
rence, inlbrms.us, that, they were not like ours, which cover only 
the face, but that they came over the whole head, and had always a 
sort of peruke of hair fastened on them, proper to the persons whom 
they were to represent. 

The original of the mask is referred by Horace to ^schylus ; 
whereas before the actors had no other disguise, but to smear over 
their faces with odd colours : and yet this was well enough, when 
their stage was no better than a cart : 

I^Tiotum Tragic^ ^g^ut tnvenUse Canutme, 

JXcttuTf et plaustrit vexisse Po'imatciy Thespii ,• 

Qu4t canerent agertntque perumcU fecilnts ora. 

Post hunc, persons palUtque repertor honetta 

JE$chifiu99 et modicU implevU puipita Ugnu^ 

Et doetdt magnumque loqtdy mtique Cotkumo, Aas Post. 275. 

T¥hen Thespis first exposed the tragic muse. 

Rude were the actors, and a cart the scene ; 

Where ghastly faees, stain'd with lees of wine. 

Frighted the children, and amus'd the crowd. 

This JEschylus (with indignation) saw 

And built a stage, found out a decent dress, 

Brought vizards in (a civiler disgfuise). 

And taught men how to sj^eak, and how to act. Roscoiotox. . 

The Chorusj Hedelin defines to be a company of actors, repre- 
senting the assembly or body of those persons, who either were pre* 
sent, or probably might be so, upon that place or scene where the 
business was supposed to be transacted. This is exactly observed 
in the four Grecian dramatic poets, i£schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes ; but the only Latin tragedies which remain, those 
under the name of Seneca, as they are faulty in many respects, so 
particularly are they in the chorusses ; for sometimes they hear all 
that is said upon the stage, see all that is done, and speak very pro- 
perly to all ; at other times one would think they were blind, deaf, 
or dumb. In many of these dramas, one can hardly tell whom they 
represent, how they were dressed, what reason brings them on the 
stage, or why they are of one sex more than of another. Indeed 
the verses are fine, full of thought, and overloaded with conceit, but 
may in most places be very well spared, without spoiling any thing, 
either in ,the sense or reputation of the poem. Besides, the Thebaia 
has no chorus at all, which may give us occasion to doubt of what 
Scaliger affirms so positively, that tragedy was never without cho- 
russes. For it seems probable enough, that in the time of the de- 
bauched and loose emperors, when mimics and buffoons came in for 
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interludes to tragedy as well as comedy, the ckorus ceased by de-^ 
grees to be a part of the dramatic poem, and dwindled into a ttoop 
of musicians and dancers, who marked the intervals of the acts. 

The <^ce of the chorus is thus excellently delivered by Horace, 
DeArt. Po«t. 193: 

Retorts partes Ckainu officiumqiie virile 
Ihfendat .- neu quid medioB interdtutt attut, 
Quod non propotito cwiduoat et hareat apte. 
lUe bonis fofoeeUque et conciUetur andcis^ 
Et regat iratos^ et ametpeccare timentes; 
Hie dopes laudet menstt drevis / ilk salubrem 
Jvstitiam, legesque et apertis otia porHs, 
JUe teg'ot comndssa ; deosgue precetnr et oret, 
Vt rtdeat rtuseris^ abetUfcrtvna mperids, 

A chorus should supply what ac^on wants^ 

And has a generous and manly part. 

Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honesty. 

And strict observance of impartial laws. 

Sobriety, security, and peace. 

And begs the gods to turn bright fortune's wheel. 

To raise the wretched, and pull down the proud ; 

But nothing must be sung between the acts 

But what some, way conduces to the plot. nosooxxoir. 

This account is chiefly to be understood of the chorus of trage- 
dies ; yet the old comedies, we are assured, had their chorusses too, 
as y6t appears from Aristophanes where, besides those composed 
of the ordinary sort of persons, we meet with one of clouds, another 
' of frogs, and a third of wasps, but all very conformable to the nature 
of the subject, and extremely comical. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to trace the original 
of the chorus, and to show how it was regulated by Thesis (gene* 
rally honoured with the title of the first tragedian) ; whereas before 
it was nothing else but a company of musicians singing and dancing 
in honour of Bacchus. It may be more proper to observe how it 
came, after some time, to be left out in comedy, as it is in that of 
the Romans. Horace's reason is, that the malignity and Satirical 
humours of the poets was the cause of it ; for they made the cho- 
russes abuse people so severely, and with so bare a &ce, that the 
magistrates at last forbade them to use any at all : De Art. Poet. 283. 

* — Chorusque 

Titrpiter obiicuit^ sublatojure nocmdi. 

But, perhaps, if the rules of probability had not likewise seconded 
this prohibition, the poets would have preserved their chorus still, 
bating the satirical edge of it. Therefore a farther reason maybe 
offered for this alteration. Comedy took its model and constitution 
from tragedy ; and, when the downright abusing of living persons 
was prohibited, they invented new subjects^ which they goremed by 
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the rules of tragedy : but as thejr were necessitated to paint the ac- 
tions of the vulgar, and consequently confined to mean events, they 
generally chose the place of their scene in some street, before the 
houses of those whom they supposed concerned in the plot : now 
it was not very likely that there should be such a company in those 
places managing an intrigue of inconsiderable persons from morn- 
ing till night. Thus comedy of itself let fall the chorus, which it 
could not preserve with any probability. 

The Tibi4e, or flutes, are as little understood as any particular sub- 
ject of antiquity, and yet without the knowledge of them we can 
make nothing of the titles prefixed to Terence's comedies. Horace 
gives us no farther light into this matter, than by observing the dif- 
ference between the small rural pipe, and the larger and louder flute, 
afterwards brought into fashion ; however his account is not to be 
passed by; ^rs Poet. 202: 

Tibia won ut nunc brichdlco vincta, tubague 

JEnnUa s *ed tenuis nmplexque foramne pauco, 

^dspirare et adeste ckoris ei'ot uHUSf atque 

^ondum tpitni rdndi complere tediUaJiatu .* 

Quo aanepopulua mmernbiUs, iap9te parvw, 

Etfntgi cattugque verecundusqve coibat, 

Pettquam cctpit agroa extendere victor, et nrbem 

Latior amplecH murw, vijioque dhimo 

Placari Genius featia impune diebua ; 

AcccBfit numerisque modieque Ucentia major, 

Jndoctu$ quid emm BOperet, Uberque Utborum 

Pu9ticu9 urbano confunu, turpis honetto ? 

Sic priacit motumque et luxuriant addidit arti 

* Tibieen^ traxitque vagw per pu^ta veatqn. 

First the shrill sound of a small rural pipe 

(Not loud like trumpets, nor adorned as now) 

Was entertainment for the infant stare. 

And pleased the thin and bashftil audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal ancestors. 

But when our walls and limits were enlarged. 

And meB (grown wanton by proq>erity) 

Studied new arts of luxury and ease. 

The verse, the music, and the scenes improved ; 

For how should ignorance be judge of wit ? 

Or men of sense applaud the jests of fools ? 

Then came rich clothes and graceful action in. 

And instruments were taught more moving notes, aoscoiaroir. 

This relation,' though very excellent, cannot solve the main diffi- 
culty : and that is, to give the proper distinction of the flutes, ac- 
cording to the several names under which we find them, as the 
Pares and Imfiares^ the Dextrte and Sini8tr£j the Lydia^ the Sar^ 
ranitf and the Phrygie, Most of the eminent critics have made 
some essays towards the clearing of this subject, particularly Sca- 
lig^r, Aldus Manutius, Salmasius, and Tanaquillus Faber ; from 
whose collections, and her own admirable judgment. Madam Dacier 
has lately given us a very rational account of the matter. The 
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performers of the music (says he) played always on two flutes the 
whole time of the comedy ; that which they stopped with their right 
hand, was. on that account called right-handed ; and that which they 
stopped with their left, left-handed ; the first had but a few holes, 
and sounded a deep base ; the other had a great number of holes, 
and gave a shriller aAd sharper note. When the musicians played 
on two flutes of a different sound, they used to say the piece was 
played tibiis imfiaribua^ with unequal ^utes^ or tibiU dextru et H- 
niatrUf with right and left-handed Jiutes, When they played on 
two flutes of the same sound, they used to say the music was per- 
formed tibii* fiaribus dextrisy on equal right-handed flutesy if they 
were of the deeper sort ; or else tibiU paribus tinistrie^ on equal 
Uft 'handed Jlute»9 if they were those of the shriller note. 

Two equal right-handed flutes they called Lydianjtvro equal left- 
handed ones Sarran€ or Tyrian ; two unequal flutes Phrygian^ as 
imitations of the music of those countries : The latter sort Virgil 
expressly attributes to the Phrygians, ^neid. 9. 618: 

O vere Phrygian neque &mm Pkrygea ! ite per aUa 
JHndynMy ubi auuetia bijbrem dot Ubia catUum, 

Where, by biforem cantum^ the commentators understand an equal 

sound, such as was made by two different pipes, one flat, and the 

other sharp. 

The title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according to 
this explanation, unless we suppose (as there is very good reason) 
that the music sometimes changed in the acting of.aplay,tfnd at the 
proper intervals two right-handed and two left-handed flutes might 
be used. 

Our late ingenious translators of Terence are of a different opinion 
from the French lady, when they render tibiis ftaribus dextris et si- 
nistrisy two equal Jlutesy the one right-handed^ and the other left- 
handed ; whereas the music should seem rather to have been per- 
formed all along on two equal flutes, sometimes on two right 4ianded, 
and sometimes on two left-handed. 

Old Donatus would have us believe that the right-handed or Ly- 
diau^flutes denoted the more serious matter and language of the co- 
medy ; that the left-handed, or Sarran€y were proper to express the 
lightness of a more jocose style ; and that, when a rig^t-handed flute 
was joined with a left-handed, it gave us to understand the mixture of 
gravity and mirth in the same play. But since the title of the Heau- 
tontimoroumenosy or Self-tormenter^ informs us, that the music was 
performed the first time of acting on unequal flutes, and the second 
time on right-handed flutes, we cannot agree with the old scholiaatf 
without supposing the same play at one time to be partly serious, and 
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partly mcny, and at another time to be wholly of the graver sort, 
which would be ridiculous to imagine; therefore the iivgenious lady 
happily advances a very fair opinion^ that the music was not guided 
by the subject of the play, but by the occasion on which it was pre- 
sented. Thus m the pieces which were acted at funeral solemnities, 
the music was performed on two right-handed flutes, as the most 
grave and melancholy. In those acted on any joyful account, the 
music consisted of two left-handed flutes, as the briskest, and most 
airy. But in the great festivals of the gods, which participated, of 
an equal share of mirth and religion, the music in the comedies was 
performed with unequal flutes, the one right-handed, and the other 
left-handed ; or else by turns, sometimes on two right-handed flutes, 
and sometimes on two left-handed, as may be judged of Terence's 
Andria. 

If any thing farther deserves our notice in relatioi^ to the Roman 
dramas, it is the remarkable difference between their actors and 
those of Greece ; for at Athens the actors were generally persons 
of good birth and education, for the most part orators or poets of 
the first rank. Sometimes we find kings themselves perfornAig on 
the theatres ; and Cornelius Nepos assures us, that to appear on 
the public stage was not in the least injurious to any man's charac- 
ter or honour.*^ 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary practice; for the HU' 
trionet (so called from HUter^ signifying a player in the language 
of the Tuscans, from whom they were first brought to Rome, to ap- 
pease the gods in the time of a plague) were the most scandalous 
company imaginable, none of that profession being allowed the 
privilege to. belong to any tribe, or ranked any higher than the 
slaves; however, if any of them happened at the same time to be 
excellent artists, and men of good morals, they seldom failed of the 
esteem and respect of the chiefest persons in the commonwealth. 
This is evident from the account we have in history of the admira- 
ble Roscius, of whom Tully, his familiar friend, has left this lasting 
commendation v^^^^ Cum artifex ejusmodi sit, ut solus dignus videa- 
tur esse qui in scena spectetur; turn vir ejusmodi est, ut solus dig- 
nus videatur qui eo non accedat."^ " So complete an artist, that 
he seemed the only person who deserved to tread the stage; and 
yet at the same time so excellent a man in all other respects, that 
he seemed the only person who of all men should not take up that 
profession." 

« 
k Itt Prxfat. Vlt. ' Pro Quin6t. 
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CHAP. VII. 



OF THE SACKED) VOTIVE, AMD FUNERAI. GAME»« 

THE sacred games, beiog instituted on several occasions to the 
honour of several deities, are divided into many species, all which 
very frequently occur in authors, and may be thus in short described. 

The Lum Meoalenses were instituted to the honour of the great 
goddess, or the Mother of the gods, when her statue was brought 
with so much pomp from Pessinum to Rome ; they consisted only 
of scenicBl sports, and were a solenon time of inviution to entertain- 
ments among friends. In the solemn procession the women danced 
before the image of the goddess, and the magistrates appeared in 
all their robes, whence came the phrase of Purpura Megalensia, 
They lasted six days, from the day before the Nonei of April, to 
the lAs. At first they seem to have beeh called the Megalen^ia^ 
from M£v«4, great, and afterwards to have lost the n ; since we find 
them more frequently under the name of Megale9ia, It is parti- 
cularly remarkable in these games, that no servant was allowed to 
bear a part in the celebration. 

The LuDi Cereales were designed tp the honour of Ceres, and 
borrowed from Eleusine in Greece. In these games the matrons^- 
presented the grief of Ceres, after she had lost her daughter Pro- 
serpine, and her travels to find her again. They were held from 
the day before the Ides of April, eight days together in the Circus, 
where, besides the combats of horsemen, and other diversions^ was 
led up the Pomfia CircenaUy or Cerealea^ consisting of a solemn pro- 
cession of the persons that were to en^ge in the exercises, accom- 
panied with the magistrates and ladies of quality : the statues of the 
gods, and of famous men, being carried along in state, on waggons 
which they called Thenatt. 

Luni Floral£s, sacred to Flora, and celebrate^l (upon advice of 
the Sibylline oracles) every spring, to beg a blessing oti the grass, 
trees, and flowers* Most have been of opinion that they owed their 
original to a famous whore, who, having gained a great estate by her 
trade, left the commonwealth her heir, with this condition, that 
every year they should celebrate her birth-day with public sports ^ 
the magistrates, to avoid such a public scandal, and at the same 
time to keep their promise, held the games on the day appointed^ 
but pretended that it was done in the honour of a new goddeasi th« 
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pitroness of flowers. Whether this conjecture be true or not^ we 
are certain that the main part of the solemnity was managed by a 
company of lewd strumpets, who ran up and down naked, some- 
times dancing, sometimes fighting, or acting the mimic. However, 
it came to pasts, the wisest and gravest Romans were not for discon** 
tinuing this custom, though the most indecent imaginable ; for For- 
tius Cato, when he was present at these games, and saw the people 
ashamed to let the women strip while he was there, immediately 
went out of the theatre, to l^t the ceremony have its course.* 
Learned men are now agreed, that the vulgar notion of Flora, the 
strumpet, is purely a fiction of Lactantiu9^ from whom it was taken* 
Flora appears to have been a Sabine goddess \ and the Ludi Fhra- 
/ft to have been instituted A. U. C. 613, with the fines of many per« 
sons then convicted of the Crimen Pcculatusy for appropriating t» 
themselves the public land of the state." 

Ludi Martialxs, instituted to the honour of Mars, and held 
twice in the year, on the 4th of the Ides of May, and again on th^ 
Kalends of August, the day on which his temple was consecrated. 
They had no particular ceremonies that we can ineet with, besides 
the ordinar]^ sports in the Circus and amphitheatre. 

Ludi Apolunarbs, celebrated to the honour of Apollo. They 
owe their original to an old prophetical sort of a poem casually 
found, in which the Romans were advised, that, if they desired to 
drive out the troops of their enemies which infested their borders, 
they should institute yearly games to ApoUo, and at the time of 
their celebration make a collection out of the public and private 
stocks, for a present to the god, appointing ten men to take care 
they were held with the same ceremonies as in Greece.^ Macrobius 
relates, that the first time these games were kept, an alarm being 
given by the enemy, the people immediately marched out against . 
them, and, during the fight, saw a cloud of arrows discharged from 
the sky on the adverse troops, so as to put them to a very disor- 
deriy flight, and secure the victory to the Romans.^ The people smt 
to see the Circensian plays, all crowned with laurel, the gates were 
set open, and the day kept sacred with all manner of ceremonies. 
These games at first were not fixed, but kept every year upon what 
day the Praetor thought fit, till, about the year of the city 545, a 
law passed to settle them for ever on a constant day, which was near 
the Nones of July; this alteration was occasioned by a 'grievous 
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plague then lUglng in Rome, which they thought might, in tome 
measure, be allayed by that act of religion.^ 

LuDi Capitolini, instituted to the honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
upon the amount of preserving his temple from the Gauh. A 
more famous sort of Capitoline games were brought up by Domi- 
tian, to be held every five years, with the name of ^gonet CafiUo- 
liniym imitation of the Grecians. In these the professors of all sorts 
had a public contention, and the victors were crowned and present* 
od with collars, and other marks of honour. 

LuDi RoMANi, the most ancient games, instituted at the first 
building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priscus. Hence, in a strict 
sense, Ludi CircetiM are often used to signify the same solemnity. 
They were designed to the honour of the three great deities, Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva. It is worth observing, that though they 
were usually called Circen^et^ yet in Livy we meet with the Ludi J?o- 
mani Seenici^^ intimating that they were celebrated with new sports. 
The old Fa9ii make them to be kept nine days together, from the 
day before the Nones, to the day before the Ides of September; 
JO which too we find another sort of Ludi Eomnni^ celebrated five 
days together, within two days after these. P. Manutius thinks the 
last to haye been instituted very late, not till after the prosecution 
of Verrcs by Cicero.* 

Lupi Coirst7AL£s, instituted by Romulus, with design to surprise 
the Sabine virgins ; the account of which is thus given ua by Plu- 
tarch : << He gave out as if he had found an altar of a certain god hid 
under the ground ; the god they called Consus, the god of counsel ; 
this is properly Neptune, the inventor of horse-riding ; for the altar 
is kept covered in the great Circus ; only at horse<4*aces, then it ap- 
pears to public view ; and some say it was not without reason that this 
god had* his altar hid under ground, because all counsels ought to be 
secret and concealed. Upon discovery of this altar, Romulus, by 
proclamation, appointed a day for a splendid sacrifice, and for pubHc 
games and shows to entertain all sorts of people, and many ftocked 
thither; he himself sat uppermost among his nobles, clad in purple. 
Now the sign of their falling on was to be, whenever he arose and 
gathered up his robe, and threw it over his body : bis men stood all 
ready armed, with their eyes intent upon him; and when the sign 
was given, drawing their swords^ and felling on with a great shout, 
bore away the daughters of the Sabines, they themselves fiying, 
without any let or hindrance." These games were celebrated yearly 

^ Liv. lib. 25. ' lib. 3. » Manut. in Vcrrin. 
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oA the twelfth of the Kalends of September, consisting for the most 
psrt of horse-races, and encounters in the Circus* 

Lupi CoMPiTALrnii so called from the CompUmf or cress-lanes, 
where they w^re instituted and celebrated by the rude multitude 
that was got together, before the building of Rome. They seem to 
have been laid down for many years, till Servius TuUus rerived 
them. They were held during the ComfiUalia^ or feast of the Lare^f 
who presided as well over streets as houses. Suetonius tells us, 
that Augustus ordered the Lares to be crowned twice a year, at the 
ComfiitalUian games, with spring-flowers.' This crowning the 
household-gods, and ofTerbg sacrifices up and down in the streets, 
made the greatest part of the solemnity of the feast. 

LtJBi AuousTALEs and Palatini, both mstituted to the honour of 
Augustus, after he had been enrolled in the number of the gods ; 
the former by the common consent of the people, and the other by 
his wife Livia, which were always celebrated in the palace;* They 
were both continued by the succeeding ^s^erors. 

Luni Saculabss, the most remarkable games that we meet with 
in the Roman story. The common opinioiv makes them to hare 
had a very odd original, of which we have a tedious relation In Va- 
lerius Maximus,^ of the ancients, and Angelus Polilianus,^ of the 
modems. Monsieur Dacier, in bis excellent remarks on the secular 
poem of Horace, passes by this old conceit as trivial and fiibulous, 
and assures us, that we need go no farUier for the rise of the oostom, 
than to the Sibylline oracles, for which the Romssw had so greatcn 
esteem and veneration. 

In these sacred writings, there was one fomous prophecy to this 
effect : that if the Romans, at the beginning of every age, should 
hold solemn games in the Campus Martins to the honour of Pluto, 
Proserpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres and the Farcm^ or three 
fatal sisters, their city should ever flourish, and all nations be sab- 
jected to their dominion. They were very ready to obey the oracle, 
and, in all the cereoMnies used on diat occasion, conformed then- 
selves to its directi(ms. The whole manner of the solemnity was as 
follows : In the first place, the heralds recdnred orders to make an 
invitation of the whole world to come to afia^t which they had never 
•een already^ and should never tee again^ Some few days before 
the beginning of the games, the Quindecimvirif taking their seats in 
the capitol, and in the Palatine temple, distributed among the people 
purifying compositions, as flambeaux, brimstone, and sulphur. 
From hence the people passed on to Diana's temple on the Aventine 

« Aug. cap. 33. r lib. 2. cap. 4. 

" Dio. lib, S^. Sacton, ^^. 56. "^ MisceUan. cap. 5$/ 
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mouDtfedn, carrying wheat, barley, and beans, as an offering ; and 
after this they spent whole nights in devotion to the destinies. At 
length, when the time of the games was actually come, which con- 
tinued three days and three nights, the people assembled in tht 
Campus Martins, and sacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, 
Diana, the Parcas, Ceres, Pluto, and Proserpine. On the first night 
of the feast, the emperor, accompanied by the Quindecimvirij com- 
manded three altars to be raised on the bank of the Tiber, which 
they sprinkled with the blood of three lambs, and then proceeded to 
bum the offerings and the victims. After this they marked out a 
space which served for a Theatre, being illuminated by an innume- 
rable multitude of flambeaux and fires ; here they sung some certain 
hymns composed on this occasion, and celebrated all kinds of sports. 
On the day after, when they had been at the capitol to offer the vie* 
tims, they returned to the Campus Martins, and held sports to the 
lionour of Apollo and Diana. These lasted till the next day, when 
the noble matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle^ went to the 
capitol to sing hymns to Jupiter. On the third day, which con- 
cluded the feast, twenty-seven young boys, and as many g^rls,8ung, 
in the' temple of Palatine Apollo> hymns and verses in Greek and 
Latin, to recommend the city to the protection of those deities whcim 
they designed particularly to honour by these sacrifices. 

The famous secular poem of Horace was composed for this last 
day, in the secular game held by Augustus. Dacier has given his 
judgment on this poem, as the master*piece of Horace ; and believes 
that all antiquity cannot furnish us with any thing more happily 
complete. 

There has been much controversy, whether these games were 
celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. For 
the former opinion, Censorinus* alleges the testimony of Valerius, 
Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this was certainly the space of time 
which the Romans called Seculumy or an age. For the latter he 
produceth the authority of the registers, or commentaries of the 
Quindecimvirij and the edicts of Augustus, besides the plain evi- 
dence of Horace in his secular poem, 21: ' 
Ceriut undent dcdet-ptr omtot, &c. 

This last space is expressly enjoined by the Sibylline oracle itself: 
the verses of which relating to this purpose, arc transcribed by 
Zosimus in the second book of his history: 

*AAA' iTS tif faptiro^ lien xC^f^i Mf^giir^tc-t 

» De Bic Nttsli, ^p, 17- 
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Yetaccording to the ancient accounts we have of their celebra** 
tion in the several ages, neither of these periods are much re- 
garded. 

The first were h^ld A. U. C, 245, or 298. 

The second A. 330, or 408. 

The third, A. 518. 

The fourth either A. 605, or 608, or 628. v 

The fifth by Augustus, A. 736. 

The sixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The seventh by Domitian, A. 841. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1 157. 

The disorder, without question, was owing to the ambition of the 
emperors, who were extremely desirous to have the honour of cele- 
brating these games in their reign ; and therefore, upon the slightest 
pretence, many times made them return before their ordinary course. 
Thus Claudius pretended that Augustus had held the games before 
their due time, that he might hftve the least excuse to keep them 
within sixty-four years afterwands. On which account, Suetonius 
tells us, that the people scoffed his criers, when they went about 
proclaiming games that nobody had ever seen, nop would see again; 
whereas there were not only many persons alive who remembered 
the games of Augustus, but several players who had acted in those 
games wejre now again brought on the stage by Claudius.' 

'What part of the year the secular games was celebrated in, is 
uncertain ; probably, in the times of the commonwealth, on the days 
of the nativity of the city, i. e. the 9. 10. 11. Kal Maii; but under 
the emperprs, on the day when they came to their power.* 

We may conclude our inquiry into this celebrated subject, with 
two excellent remarks of the French critic. The first is, that in the 
number three, so much regarded in these games, they had probably 
an allusion to the triplicity of Pho&bus, of Diana, and of the desti* 
nies. 

The other observation, which he obliges us with, is, that they 
thought the girls which had the honour to bear a part in singing 
the secular poem, should be the soonest married. This supersti- 
tion they borrowed from the theology of the Grecians, who imagined 
that the children who did not sing and dance at the coming of 
Apollo should never be married, and should certainly die youngs 
To this purpose Calliiuachus in his hymn to Apollo: 

7 Sueton. Claod. 31. * Mr. Walker on Coiiif, p. 16ifi^ , 
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Zl TfAffif fuX^Ti ymfU9, wXtvf rt Kg^tto-^At, 
And Horace, eocouraging the chorus of girls to do their best in 
singing the secular poem, tells them how proud they would be of it, 
when they were well married : 

Mtptajam dicet .* JS$^ dii9 andctim 
Saculofeatd9 referente lucet, 
Iteddidi carmen^ dociUw modorum 

fatit jBoratL lib. ivrOd. 6. 

All those games, of what sort aoerer, had the common name of 
votivij which were the effect of any vow made by the magistrate^ 
or generals, when they set forward on any expedition, to be per* 
formed in case they returned successful. These were sometimes 
occasioned by advice of the Sibylline oracles, or of the soothsayers; 
and many ttees proceeded purely from a principle of devotion and 
piety in the generals. Such paiticulariy wens the Ludi Magni^ 
often mentioned in historians, especially by Livy. Thus he informs 
us, that in the year of the city 536, Fabius Maximus the dictator, 
to appease the anger of the gods, and to obtain success against the 
Carthaginian power, upon the direction of the Sibylline oracles, 
vowed the great games to Jupiter, with a prodigious sum to be ex- 
pended at them ; besides three hundred oxen to be sacrificed to 
Jupiter, and several others to the rest of the deities.* M. Acilius 
the consul did the same in the war against Antiochus.^ And we 
have some examples of these games being made quinquennial^ or 
to return every five years.* They were celebrated with Circensian 
sports four days together.** 

To this head we may refer the 

Ludi Victoria mentioned by Veil. Paterculus,* and .Aaconius* 
They were instituted by Sylla upon his concluding the civil war. 
It seems probable, that there were many other games with the same 
title, celebrated on account of some remarkable success, by several 
of the emperors. 

The Ludi QuinquennaUa^ instituted by Augustus Csesar after his 
victory against Antony ; which resolving to deliver famous to suc- 
ceeding ages, he built the city Nicopolis, near Actium, the place of 
battle, on purpose to hold these games; whence they are often 
called Ludi Actiati, They consisted of shows of gladiators, wrest- 
lers, and other exercises, and were kept as well at Rome as at Ni- 
copolis. The proper curators of them were the four colleges of 

• Liv. lib. 22. *» Ibid. • Lib. oap. 27. 

»» Idem, lib. 36. ' In Verrio. 2. 

*Iiv.Ub.27.ctlib.i50. 
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priests, the Pontifices, the Augurs, the Septemviri and Quinde- 

cimviri. 

Virgil, in allusion to this custom, when he brings his hero to the 

promontory of A ctium, makes him hold solemn games, with the Us- 

trations and sacrifices used on that occasion by the Romans : 

Litttramurque Jord, votUgue mceruUmtta ara$ : 

AcHcique JRiacU celebramut tittora Ludit, JEn. 3. 379. 

Nero, after the manner of the Grecians, instituted Quinquennial 
games, at which the most celebrated masters of music, horse-racing, 
wrestling, &c. disputed for the prize.' 

The same exercises were performed in the Quinquennial games 
of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, together with the 
contentions of orators and poets,^ at which the famous Statius had 
once the ill fortune to lose the prize; as he complains several times 
in his miscellany poems. 

Ludi JDecennalesj or games to return every tenth year, were insti- 
tuted by Augustus, with this political design, to secure the whole 
command to himself, without incurring the envy or jealousy of the 
people. For every tenth year proclaiming solemn sports, and so ga- 
thering together a numerous company of spectators, he there made 
proffer of resigning his imperial office to the people, though he im- 
mediately resumed it, as if continued to him by the common consent 
of the nation.* Hence a custom was derived for the succeeding em- 
perors, every tenth y^r of their reign, to keep a magnificent feast, 
with the celebration of all sorts of public sports and exercises^ 

The Ludi Triumfihales were such games as made a part of the 
triumphal solenmity. 

Ludi JVatalitiif instituted by every particular emperor to comme- 
morate his own birth day. 

Ludi Juvenale8j instituted by Nero at the shaving of his beard, and 
at first privatdy celebrated in his palace or gardens ; but they soon 
became public, and were kept in great state and magnificence. 
Hence the games held by the following emperors in the palace, 
yearly on the first of January, took the name oi Juvenaiia,^ 

Cicero speaks of the Ludi JuventutiSj instituted by Salinator in 
the Senensian, for the health and safety of the youth, a plague 
then reigning in the city.' 

The Ludi Miocelli^ which Suetonius makes Caligula to have in- 
stituted at Lyons in France, seem to have been a miscellany of 

f SaetoD. Ner. 12. i Ibid. 

k Idem, Domit. 4, ^ Sueton. Ner. 11. Cssaubon, ad joe. 

* Dii^ lib. 35. > la Bruto. 

39 
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Sports consisting of ser^ral exercises joined together in a new snd 
unusual manner.* 

The Lvni FumbbeeS) assigned for one species of the Roman 
public games, as to their original and manner, hare been already 
described in the chapter of the Gladiators. It may be proper to ob- 
serve farther, that Tertuliian, in his particular tract Dt ^ectaculUj 
as he derires the custom of the gladiatorian combats from the 
funeral rites, so be takes notice, that the word manu9y applied oii- 
ginally to these shows, is no more than oJjMumj a kind ofBce to the 
dead. We must remember, that though the shows of Gladiators, 
which look their rise from hence, were afterwards exhibited on 
many other occasions, yet the primitive custom of presenting then 
at the fiinerids of great men, all along prevailed in the city and Ro- 
nan provinces; nor was it confined only to persons of quality, bat 
almost every rich man was honoured with this solemnity after his 
death ; and this they very commonly provided for in their wHls, de- 
fining the number of Gladiators who should bd hired to engage ; in- 
tomuch that when any wealthy person deceased, the people used to 
claim a show of Gladiators, as their due by long custom* Suetonius 
to this purpose tells us of a fbnend, in which the common people 
extorted money by force from the deceased person's heirs, to be 
expended on this account." 

Julius Caesar brought up a new custom of allowing this honour 
to the women, when he obliged the people with a feast and a pub- 
lic show in memory of his daughter.* 

It is very memorable, that though the exhibitors of these shows 
were private persons, yet, during the time of the celebration, they 
were considered as of the highest rank and quality, having the ho- 
nour to wear the pratexta^ and to be waited on by the lictors and 
beadlest who were necessary to keep the people in order, and ^ as- 
sist the dcMignaiores^ or marshallers of the procession.? 

» Sueton. Csl. 90. Torrent sd loc. 

« Suet. Tit. 37. <> Idem, Jul. 26. 

v Kirchman. de Funer. Horn. lib. 4. cap. 8. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Ot THE ROHAN HABIT. 



THB Roman habit has given as much trouble to the critics, 4s 
my other part of antiquity ; and though the most learned men hare 
been so khid as to leave us their thoughts on this subject, yet the 
matter is not fully explained, and the controversies about it admit 
of no decision. However, without inquiring into the several fashiona 
of the Romans, er defining the* exact time when they first changed 
their leathern jerkins, or primitive hides of wild beasts, for the more 
decent and graceful attires, it will be sufficient to the present design^ 
to observe the several sorts of garments in use with both sexes, aoiA 
to give the best distinction of them that can be found out at this 
distance. 

The two common and celebrated garments of the Romans were 
the toga J 9Ji6r tunica. 

The togaj or gown, seems to have been of a semi-circular form, 
without sleeves, different in largeness, according to the wealth or 
poverty of the wearer, and used only upon occasion of appearing in 
public; whence it is often called v^ttU/orenMU.^ 

The colour of the gown is generally believed to have been white. 
The common objections against this opinion are, how it could then 
be distinguished from the toga Candida^ used by competitors for 
offices ? Or how comes it to pass that we read particularly of their 
wearing white gowns on holydays and public festivals ; as in Horace,* 

JUe repoiiaf nataleM, aUo^gue dierum 
FatOMf aWatui ceMret ,•'— — 

if their ordinary gown were of the same colour ? But both these 
scruples ai*e easily solved ; far between the toga alba and Candida^ 
we may apprehend this difference, that the former was the natural 
colour of the wool, and the other an artificial white, which appeared 
with a greater advantage of lustre : and therefore Polybius chooseth 
rather to call the candidate's gown ^jm^t^i^, than Ai twi, not of a bare 
white, but a bright shining colour; for thb purpose they made use 
of a fine kind of chalk, whence Persius took the hint of cretata am- 
bitio.* As to the holydays, or solemn festivals, on which we fiind the 

*i Ferrar. dc Re Vestisr. lib, 1. cap, 28. • Bat. 5. vcr. 17T. 
« Ub. 2. Sst. 2. 60. 
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Romans always attired in white, it is reasonable to believe that all 
persons of any &8hion constantly put on new gowns, which were of 
the purest white, on these occasions, and those of meaner condition 
might perhaps chalk over their old gowns, which were now grown 
rusty, and had almost lost their colour.* 

The dispute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the Roman 
gown was tied about with a girdle or not, is commonly decided in 
ftyour of Manutius ; yet it must be acknowledged that the best auv 
tfaors allow some kind of cincture to the gown ; but then it must be 
understood to be performed only by the help of the gown itself, or 
by that part of it, which, coming under the right arm, was drawn 
orer to the left shoulder, and so, covering the umbo or knot of plaits 
which rested there, kept the gowa close together. This lappet Quln- 
tilian calls the Belt, in hb advice to the orators about this matter: 
*} Ille qui sub humero dextro ad sinistnim oblique ducitur, velut 
balteus, nee strangulet, nee fluat/'> 

The belt being loosed, and the left arm drawn in, the gown flowed 
out, and the Sinus or main lappet hung about the wearer's feet; 
this was particularly observed in Caesar, who commonly let his gown 
hang dragging after him, whence Sylla used to advise the noblemen, 
^^ ut puerum male praecincttim caverent/'' 

The accurate Fei*rarius is certainly in a mistake as to this point ; 
for, maintaining that the gown had no kind of cinctua but what they 
called GabinuB^ he will have this meant only of the tunica; but the 
plain words of Macrobius make such a supposition impossible; and 
Luciniam trahcre expressly points out the gown; for the tunic, be- 
irjg only a short vest, cannot by any means be conceived to have a 
lappet dragging on the ground.^ 

The same fault which Sylla objected to Caesar, was conunonly 
observed in Maecenas, and is a mark of that effeminate softness, 
which makes an unhappy part of his character in history. 

The learned Graevius observes, that the word firacingi was pro- 
per to the gown, because the lappet did not close about the whole 
gown, but only the fore-part of it.« 

The Cinctua Gabinus is most happily described by Ferrarius : 
** Cinctus Gabinus non aliud quam cum togae lacinia, Ixvo brachio 
subducta in tergum, ita rejiciebatur, ut contracta retraheretur 
ad pectus, atque ita in nodum necterctur ; qui nodus sive cinctus 
togam contrahebat, brevioremque et strictiorcm reddidit."" «< The 

< Lips. Elect, lib. 1. cap. 13. " Institut. lib. 11. cap. 3. 

* Sueton. Jul. cap. 45. Macrob. Satumal. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
^ Grsvius ad Sueton. JuU 45. * Ibid. 

y Dc He Vertiar. Db. 1. cap. 14. 
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CiHCtua Qabinus was nothing else but whenthe lappet of the gown> 
which used to be brought up to the left shoulder, being drawn 
thence, was oast off in such a manner upon the back, as to come 
round short to the breast^ and there fasten in a knot ; which knot or 
cincture tucked up the gown, and made it shorter and straiter." 
This cinctua was proper only to the consuls or generals upon some 
extraordinary occasions, as the denouncing war, burning the spoils 
of the enemy, doTotiog themselves to death for the safety of their 
army, and the like; it was borrowed from the inhabitants of Gabii, 
a city of Campania, who, at the time of a public sacrifice^ happen- 
ing to be set upon suddenly by their enemies, were obliged, through 
haste, to gather up their gowns in this manner, and so march out 
to oppose them.' 

In the ordinary wear, the upper part of the gown used to lie over 
the right shoulder ; yet upon occasion it was an easy matter to draw 
back that part again, and make it cover the bead ; and learned men 
are of opinion that the Romans, while they continued in the city, 
made use of this kind of covering only for the head, never appearing 
in any kind of caps or hats, unless they were on a journey out of 
town. Thus Plutarch informs us of the deference paid to the great 
men as they passed th^ streets : *P»/k«?0i vm M^mwm riU M^isti niiHi 

TAe Eomansj vfben they meet any fieraon loho deserves afiarticuiar 
reafiecty \f they chance to have their gown on their heady fireaently 
uncover. And the same author reckoning up the marks of honour 
which Sylla showed Pompey, adds, %»§ rn^ %tf»Xni iirttyfrc^ t\ ifucrtcfy 
and pulling off hia gown from hia head. 

The several sorts of the Roman gowns were the Toga Fratexta^ 
the Pulloj the Sordida^ and the PictOf Purfiureoy Palmata, &c. or 
the Trabea. 

Every one knows that the gown was the distinguishing mark of 
the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pallium^ or cloak, as 
their common garment, whence Togatua and Palliatua are often 
used for Roman and Grecian : as also that the gown was the proper 
badge of peace, being generally laid aside upon engaging in any mar- 
tial design; yet it appears from several passages of Livy and Plu- 
tarch, that it was sometimes worn in the camp ; if so, perhaps the 
Equitea and Centurions had this peculiar privilege, and that only 
when they ky in the camp without any thoughts of sudden action, 
as Manutius learnedly conjectures.* 

The Toga Pratexta had a border of purple round the edges* 

> Serrius ad TirgU jEn. 7. v. 612. > De Qaaesitis per Epist, lib. 1. £p. 1. 
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* 
M^hence it took its name^ and in allusion to whichy th€ Grecian wri* 

ters call it in^txi^^vcf. It seems origbatly to have been appropiiated 
to the magistrates and some of the priests, when at first introduced 
by Tullus Hostiiius. How it came to be bestowed on die yonng 
men, is differently related. Some fiemcy that TarqtiiiiHis Priscns, Id 
a triumph for a victory against the Sabines, first honoured his own 
son with the Fratexta and the Buila aurea^ as rewards ibr his valour, 
for killing one of his enemies with his own hands ; for as the former 
was Uie robe of the magistrates, so the Bulla aurea was till then 
used only by generals in their triumphal procession, bdng a sort of 
hollow golden ball hanging about their necks, in which was i&clesed 
some secret amulet or preservative against envy. Others, witfao«t 
regarding this first story, tell us, that the same Tarquio, among 
other wise constitutions, took particular care in assigning the proper 
habit to the boys ; and accordingly ordained that the sons of noble* 
men should make use of the Prmtexta and the Bulla murea^ provided 
their father had borne any curule office; and that the rbst sboold 
wear the Pr^texta only, as low as the sons of those who had served 
on horseback in the army the full time that the brw required. A 
third party refer the original of this custom to Romulus Mnaself; as 
the consequence of a promise made to die Sabine virgins^ that he 
would bestow a very considerable mark of honour on the first chdd 
that was born to any of them by a Roman finther. Many believe that 
the reason of giving them the Bulla and the Prmtexta was, that die 
former, being shaped like a heart, might as often as they looked on 
it, be no inconsider8i>le incitement to courage ; and that the purple 
of the gown might remind them of the modesty which became tfaeoi 
at that age> 

But on what account soever this institution took its rise, it was 
constantly observed by all the sons of the Ingtnui or freebom. The 
Libtrtini too in some time obtained the same privilege, only, instead 
of the golden Bulloy they wore a leathern one; as Juvenal intimates. 
Sat. 5. 164: 

Eiru$c%tm puer9 9i C9nHgii aurumf 
Vet noduf tantum et aignum de pcuipere loro. 

It is commonly believed that the boys changed this gown at the 
ageof 1 4 years for the Toga Virilis ; but Monsieur Dacier makes this 
d great mistake \ for, till they were 13 years old, lie says, they wore 
a sort of vest with sleeves, which they called Alicata Chlamys^ and 
then left off that to put on the Pr^stextOy which they did not change 
till they had reached the age of puberty, or the 17th year.^ 

^ Maorob. Satumal. lib. l'. cap. 6. ' Pacicr on HoraoCi lib. 5. Ode 5. 
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It is a very pertinent remark, that this Pf£texta was not only a 
token of the youth and quality of the wearer, but besides this had 
the repute of a sacred habit ; and therefore when they assigned it 
for the use of the boys, they had this especial consideration, that it 
might be a kind of g^ard or defence to them against the injuries to 
whiph that age was exposed.^ Thus the poor boy in Horace cries 
out to the witch Canidia that was tormenting him. 
Per hoc tnanepurputet deeut preewf* Efod. 5. 

And Persius calls it euttoB fiurpura in his fifth Satire. But Qoin- 
tilian most expressly, ^ Ego vobis allego etiam illud sacrum prae- 
textarmn, quo sacerdotes velantur, quo Magistratus, quo infirmi- 
tatem pueritise sacram facimus ac venerabilem/'* ^ I allege too 
the sacred habit of the Pratexta^ the robe of the magistrates, and 
that by wbidi we derive an holy reverence and veneration to the 
helpless condition of childhood/' 

We find farther, that the citizens' daughters were allowed a sort 
of Prtuxta^ which they wore till the day of marriage. Thus Cicero 
against Verres, Ertfiiea ftufiiils tognm fineiextam. And Propertius, 
Mox ubi jam faciSut ceMit firatexta maritU. The Pratorii and 
Coniularea too, (if not all the senators), at the Ludi Romani made 
use of the Prsttextaf And the matrons on the Cafirotine J^ones 
celebrated the festival in this sort of gown.^ 

The Toga fiura was the ordinary garment of private persons when 
they appeared abroad, so called because it had not the least addition 
•f purple to the white ; we meet with the same gown under the name 
of VirilU and Libera : It was cidled nga viriiUj or the manly 
' gown, because when the youths came to man's estate, or at the 
age of 17 years, they changed the Pratexta for this habit, as was 
before observed ; on which occasion the friends of the youngster 
carried him into the Forum (or sometimes into the ca^itol) and at- 
tired him in the new gown with abundance of ceremony ; this they 
called diea Hrociniiy the day on which he commenced a TYro, in rela* 
tion to the army, where he was now capacitated to serve. 

It had the name of Toga libera^ because at this time the young 

men entered on a state of freedom, and were delivered from the 

power of their tutors and instructors. Thus the young gentleman 

intimates in Persius : 

CumprimuM ptnid» cuitos mfd purpura cetaitf 

BuUaque tucdnctU laribut donaia pepemSt / 

Cum bUmdi comitei, iotaque impune iuburra 

Perndtit tparMte oculos jam candidui umbo. Sat. 5. SO, 

^ Dacier» on Horace, fib. 5. Od. 5. ' Cicero, Philip. 2. 

• In Dedanat. s Varro de ling. JLat. lib. 5. 
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When first my chUdiih robe resigned its chargt, 

And left me unconfined to live at large ; 

When now my golden Bulla (hung on l^gfa 

To household gods) declared me past a hoy. 

And ray white plaits prodaim'd my liberty ; 

When with my wild companions I could roll 

From street to street, and sin witfaoat controL sstbbh. 

But, for all this liberty, they had one remarkable restraint, being 
obliged for the first whole year to keep their arms within their gown, 
as an argument of modesty. This Cicero observes, ^/obU gutdem 
olim annua erat unua ad cohibendum brackium togd conatitutUJ^ 

The Toga ftulla and aordida are very commonly confotmded, yet, 
upon a strict enquiry, it will appear that the first sort was proper to 
persons in mourning, being made of black cloth, whence the per- 
sons were called attatu The Toga aordida was black, as well as 
the other, but from a different cause, having grown so by the long 
wearing and sullying of it ; and this (as has been already observed) 
was worn by the prisoners at their trial, as well as by the ordinary 
people. It may here be remarked, that the Fullatij whom we meet 
with in the classics, were not only those who wore the T\>ga fiuUa^ 
or the Toga sordidaj but such too as were attired in the FenuU or 
Lacern^f which were usually black. Thus the learned Casaubon 
interprets fiuUatorum turba ia Suetonius ;' and Quintilian calls the 
rabble fiuliatus circulua^ and fiullaia turba} Hence it may reason- 
ably be conjectured, that when the Roman state was turned into a 
monarchy, the gowns began to be laid aside by men of the lower 
rank, the FenuU and Laceme being introduced in their room, 
and commonly worn without them, or sometimes over them ; this 
irregularity had gained a great head, even in Augustus's time, who, • 
to rectify it in some measure, commanded the ^diles that they 
should suffer no person in the forum or circus to wear the Lacema 
over his gown, as was then an ordinary practice. The same ex- 
cellent prince, taking notice at a public meeting of an innumerable 
company of rabble in these indecent habits, cried out with indigna- 
tion, 

En/ 

JRomanot rerum dondnot gentemguc togatam,^ 

The Toga fiicta^ fiurfiurea^ palmatay the consular Trabeoy the 
Paludamentuvtj and the Chlamysj had very little difference (except 
that the last but one is often given to military officers in general, 
and sometimes passes for the common soldiers' coat),°* and are pro- 
miscuously used one for the other, being the robes of state proper 

h Cicero pro Codio. ^ Lib. 6. cap. 4. 

< August, cap. 40. ■ Suetoo. August cq>. 40. 

f Lib. 2. cap. 12. » Bayf. de Be Vest. csp. 11. 
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to the kingS) coiksuls, emperors, and all generals during their tri- 
umph. This sort of gown was called Pictoy from the rich embroi- 
dery, with figures in Phrygian work; and fiurfiurea, because the 
ground-work was purple. The Toga fialmata indeed very seldom 
occurs, but may probably be supposed the same with the former, 
called so on the same account as the Tunica fialmata^ which will be 
described hereafter. That it was a part of the triumphal habit, 
Martial intimates, 

/, comest et magnot ilUcsa merere triumphos, 
PalmaUeque ducem (jed cito) redde tog^e. 

Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea. 
Paulus Manutius was certainly out when he fancied it to be the 
same as the Toga fiicta^ and he is accordingly corrected by Grae- 
Tius." The vulgar opinion follows the distinction of Servius and 
Scaliger into three sorts, one proper to the kings, another to the 
consuls, and a third to the augurs. But Lipsius° and RubeniusP ac- 
knowledged only one proper sort of Trabta belonging to the kings ; 
being a white gown bordered with purple, and adorned with clavi 
or trades of scarlet. Whereas the vests of the consuls, and the 
augurs, and the emperors, were called by the same name, only be- 
cause they were made in the same form. For the old Paludamen- 
turn of the generals was all scarlet, only bordered with purple ; and 
the Chlamydea of the emperors were all purple, commonly beau- 
tified with a golden or embroidered border^ 

Sidomam picto chlamydem circumdata Umbo, Vib. JEts. 4. 137. 

When the emperors were themselves consuls, they wore a Trabea 

adorned with gems, which were allowed to none else. Claudian, in 

his poems on the third, fourth, and sixth consulship of Honorius, 

alludes expressly to this custom : 

— Cinchu mutata Gabinos 

Dives Bydaspais augeacat purpura gemmis. 

And again, 

— Atperat Indus 
Velamenta lapis, pretiosaquejila smaragdis 
Ducta virent. 

And in the last, 

Membraque gemnuUo trabea viridantia cincHt, 

There are several other names under which we sometimes find 
the gown, which have hot yet been explained, nor would be of much 
use, if thoroughly understood : Such as the Toga undulatojsericu^ 

• Praefat. ftd 1. Vol. Thes. Rom. « Ad Tacit Ann. 3. 

p De Re Vcstiar. et pnecipue de Laticlav. lib. 1, cap. 5. 

40 
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lata^ ra^j fiaverata^ Pkryximna^ 9cutulata^ &c. See Ferrar. de Re 
Vest. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

The Tunica^ or dose coat, was the common gapmet>t worn wtthin 
doors by itself, and abroad under the gown : The Pr^etarH^ the 
CaftUe cen9iy and the rest of the dregs of the citf, could not afford 
to wear the Toga, and so went in their TunicB ; whence Horace 
calls the rabble tunicatus fiofiellua^ and the author of the dfalogue 
de Claris Oratoribua^ pofiulua tunicatus. The old Ronians, as Gel- 
lius informs us,^ at first were clothed only in the gowo. In a little 
time they found the conTcnience of a short straight rwftk', that did 
notcoTerthe arms; like the Grecian l{«^/««. Afterwards they 
had sleeres coming down to the elbow, but no further. Hence 
Suetonius tells us that Caesar was remarkable in his habit, because 
he wore the Laticlavmn Tunie^ closed with gatherings about his 
wrist." Ruhenlus thinks he might use this piece of singularity to 
show himself descended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus ob- 
jects, in Virgil, as an argument of their effeminacy, 
Et htnicds manicof, et habmt r^micula ndtrtt,^ 

And lulua, or Mcaniua^ is still to be seen dressed after the same 
fashion, in some old gcms.t 

Yet in the declension of the empire, the Tunica did not only reach 
down to the ankles, whence they are called 7V//artf<,but had sleeves 
too coming down to the hands, which gave them the name of Chi- 
rodota. And now it was counted as scandalous to appear without 
sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be seen in them. And therefore, 
in the writers of that age, we commonly find the accused persons at 
a trial habited in the Tunic without sleevea, as a mark of in&ay 
and disgrace." 

The several sorts of the tunic were the fialmafay the anguati- 
claviaj and the laticlavia. 

The tunica fialmata was worn by generals in a tri«mph, and per- 
haps always under the toga fiicta. It had its name either from the 
great breadth of the clavlf equal to the palm of the hand : or else 
from the figures of palms, embroidered on it.^^ 

The whole body of the critics are strangely divided about the 
clavi. Some fancy them to have been a kind of flowers interwoven 
in the cloth ; others will have them to be the buttons or clasps by 
which the tunic was held together. A third sort contend, that the 
latuB clavua was nothing else but a tunic bordered with purple. 
Sealiger thinks the ciavi did not belong properly to the rest, but 

4 Lib. 1. cap. 12. < Rubenius de lAtklif. liii« I* c«p» 13- 

' Suet Jul. cap. 5S, " Ibidem. 

*£neid. xii. 616. ^ Festus in voce. 
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hang down from the neck like chains aod ornaments of that nature. 
But the most general opinion makes them to have been studs or 
peajrls something like heads of nails, of purple or gold, worked into 
the tunic, . 

All the former conjectures are learnedly confuted by the accurate 
Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the clavi were no more than 
purple lines or streaks coming along the middle of the garments, 
which were afterwards improved to go4den and embroidered lines of 
the same nature. We muBi.not therefore suppose them to have re- 
ceived their name as an immediate allusion to the heads of nails, to 
which they bore no resemblance ; but may remember that the an- 
cients used to inlay their cups and other precious utensils with studs 
of gold, or other ornamental maurials. These, from their likeness 
to nail-heads, they called in general clavi. So that it was very na- 
tural to bring the same word to signify these lines of purple, or other 
colours, which were of a different kind from all the rest of the gar- 
ment, as those ancient clavi were of a different xolour and figure 
from the vessels which they adorned. 

These streaks were either transverse or straight down the vest ; 
the former were used only in the liveries of the fiofi^g and other pub- 
lic servants, by the musicians, and some companies of artificers, 
and now and then by women, being termed fiaragaudm. The pro- 
per clavi came straight down the vest, one of them making the 
tunic^ which they called the angusticlave^ and two the laticlave. 

However this opinion has been applauded by the learned. Mon- 
sieur Dacier's judgment of the matter cannot fail to meet with a kind 
reception. 

He tells us that the clavi were no more than purple galoons, with 
which they bordered the fore part of the, /un<c, on both sides, and 
the place where it came together. The broad galoons made tlje 
laticlave ; and the narrow the angtuticlave. Therefore they are 
strangely mistaken, who make the only difference between the two 
vests to consist in this, that the one had but a single clavna^ the other 
two, and that the senatorian clavusj being in the middle of the vest, 
could possibly be but one. For it is very plain they had each of 
them two galoons, binding the two sides of the coat where it opened 
before; so that, joining together with the sides, they appeared just 
in the middle ; whence the Greeks called such a vest f^t^fwi^v^f. 
That the galoons were sewed on both sides of the coat, is evident 
beyond dispute hom the following passage of Varro : " Nam si quis 
tunicam ita consuit, ut altera plagula sit angustis clavis, altera latis, 
utraque pars in suo genere caret analogia." ^' For if any one should 
sew a coat in this manner, that one side should have a broad galoon, 
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and the other a narrow one, neither part has any thing properly 
answering to it." As to the name of the clavi^ he^binks there needs 
no farther reason to be given, than that the ancients called any 
thing which was made with design to be put upon another thing, 

It has been a received opinion, that the angusticlave distinguish- 
ed the knight from the common people, in the same manner as the 
laticiavc did the senators from those of the equestrian rank ; but 
Rubenius avers, that there was no manner of difference between the 
tunica of the knights^ and those of the commons. This conjecture 
seems to be favoured by Appian, in the second book of his history, 
where he tells us, i ^iPuim triy rd r^nfut rc7i t^to^ar^ti «/emi«$* y«f rm 
fiaXtuTixfii *9 «AA]9 rraA* t«7$ ^t(»xHrtf iiritftv$, ^^ The slave in habits 
goes like his master ; and, excepting only the senator's robe, all 
other garments are common to the servants.'* And Pliny, when 
he says that the rings distinguished the equestrian' order from the 
common people, as their tunic did the senate from those that wore 
the rings, would not probably have omitted the other distinction, 
had it been real. Besides both these authorities, Lampridius, in the 
life of Alexander Severus, confirms the present assertion. He ac- 
quaints us, that the aforesaid emperor had some thoughts of assign- 
ing a proper habit to servants different from that of their masters ; 
but his great lawyers, Ulpian and Paulus, dissuaded him from the 
project, as what would infallibly give occasion to much quarrelling 
and dissention ; so that upon the whole, he was contented only to 
distinguish the senators from the knights by their clavus. 

But all this argument will come to nothing, unless we can clear 
the point about the use of the purple. among the Romans, which the 
Civilians tell us was strjctly forbidden the common people under 
tjie emperors. It may therefore be observed, that all the prohibitions 
of this nature were restrained to some particular species of purple. 
Thus Julius Caesar forbade the use of the conchylian garments, or 
the iXa^Yihi.* And Nero afterwards prohibited the ordinary use of 
the amethystine, or Tyrian purple.^ These conjectures of Rube- 
nius need no better confirmation than that they are repeated and 
approved by the most jucidious Graevius.' 

According to this opinion, it is an easy matter to reconcile the 
contest between Manutius and Lipsius, and the inferior critics of 
both parties, about the colour of the tunic^ the former asserting it 
to be purple, and the other white; for it is evident, it might be 



w Dacier on Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. y Idem Nerone, cap, 32. 

X SuetoD. Jul. cap. 45. > Sueton. Jul. 43. Otho. 10. Domitian. tO. 
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called either, if we suppose the ground-work to have been white, 
with the addition of these purple lists or galoons. 

As to the persons who had the honour of wearing the laticlavcyit 
may be mentioned, that the sons of those senators, who were patri- 
cians, had the privilege of using this vest in their childhood, together 
with the firatejcta. But the sons of those senators who were not pa- 
tricians, did not put on the laticlave^ till they applied themselves to 
the service of the commonwealth, and to bear offices.* Yet Augus- 
tus changed this custom, and gave the sons of any senators leave to 
assume the latielave presently after the time of their putting on the 
toga virilisy though they were not yet capable of honours.^ And by 
the particular favour of the emperors, the same privilege was allow- 
ed to the more splendid families of the knights. Thus Ovid speaks 
of himself and his brother, who are known to have been of the 
equestrian order i^ 

Iniet^eat tacito passu labentibus anms, 

Uberior fratra siimpta mifdque toga ; 
Iruhnturque humeria cum lato purpura clavo, &c. 

And Statins of Metius Celer, whom in another place he terms 
sfiiendidissimtisj'^ (the proper style of the knights): 

Puer hie sudavii in arms 

JsTotus adhuc tantnm majoris rmtnere clavi,^ 

Besides the gown and tunic, we hardly meet with any garments 
of the Roman original, or that deserve the labour of an enquiry into 
their difference. Yet, among these, the laccrna and xhefienula occur 
itiore frequently than any other. In the old gloss upon Fersius, Sat, 
1. ver. 68. they are both called fiallia ; which identity of names 
might probably arise from the near resemblance they bore one to the 
other, and both to the Grecian fiallium. The lacerna was first used 
in the camp, but afterwards admitted into the city, and worn upon 
their gowns to defend them from the weather? The fienula was 
sometimes used with the same design, but, being shorter and fitter 
for expedition, it was chiefly worn upon a journey.' 

Rubenius will have the lacerna and the fienula to be botli close- 
bodied kind of frocks, girt about in the middle, the only difference 
between them being, that the /i^nM/<e were always brown, the lacerna 
of no certain colour; and that the cucullus^ the cowl or hood, was 
sewed on the former, but worn as a distinct thing from the other.c 

- Pliny, lib. 8. Epist. 23. « Sylv. lib. 3. carm. 2. 

*» Sueton. Aug. cap. 37. 'lipB. Elect, lib. 1. cap. 13. et Dr. 

<" Tristium, lib. iv. Eleg. 10. Holyday on Juvenal, Sat. 1. 

^ Pnefat. ad Mb. 3. Sylvaram. « De Laticlavc, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
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But Ferrariuih who has spent a whole book in animadverting on that 
author, wonders that any body should be so ignorant as not to know 
these two garments to have been quite distinct species.'' 

It will be expected that the habits of the Roman priests should 
be partictilarly described; but we have no certain intelligence, only 
what concerned the chief of them, the Augurs, Flamens, and the Pod- 
tifices. The augurs wore the trabea^ first dyed with scarlet and after- 
wards with purple. Rubenius takes the robe which Herod in deri- 
sion put on our Saviour to have been of this nature, because St. 
Matthew calls it scarlet, and St. Luke purple. Cicero useth diba- 
/ihut' (a garment twice dyed) for the augural robe. 

The proper robe of the flammet was the Unuy a sort of pui^ 
chtamysj or almost a double gown, fastened about the neck with a 
buckle or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold, so as to ap- 
pear very Splendid and magnificent. Thus Virgil describes bis hevo 
in this habit : 

-: Tyri9que ardebaio murice Uma 

Detm»sa ex humeris ; divet qiuf munera Dido 

Fecerat, et tenxd tclat di»creverat mtro, IRv, 4. 262. 

The pontiffs had the honour of using the /iratexta f and so had 
the Epuloncs, as we learn, Livy, lib. 43. 

The priests were remarkable for their modesty in apparel, and 
therefore they made use only of the common purple, never affect- 
ing the more chargeable and splendid. Thus Cicero, Veatitua aafier 
nostra hac fiurfiura pltbcia ac fiene fusca) He calls it our purple, 
because he himself was a meniber of the college of augurs. 

There are two farther remaiks which may be made in reference 
to the habits in general. First, that in the time of any public cala- 
mity, it was an usual custom to change their apparel, as an argument 
of humility and contrition ; of which we meet with many instances 
in history. On such occasion the senators laid by the laticlave, and 
appeared only in the habit of knights; the magistrates threw aside 
the firatejcta, and came abroad in the senatorian garb ; the knights 
left off their rings, and the commons changed their gowns for the 
aagum or military coat.'' « 

The other remark is the observation of the great Casaubon, that 
the habit of the ancients, and particularly of the Romans, in no re- 
spect differed more from the modem dress than in that they bad 
nothing answering to our breeches and stockings, which, if we were 
to express in Latin, we should cM femoralia and tibialia. Yet, in- 
stead of these, under their lower tunica or waistcoats, they somc- 

fc AnAlect. de Re Vest. cap. ult. i Pro Sextio. 

< KpiBt. Fanil. lib. 2. Epist. 16. ^ Femr. de Be Vestiar. lib. 1. ei^ 27. 
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bonnd their thighs and legs round with silken scarfs ov fascia $ 
though these had now and then the name oif^mrnalia or /emoralia 
and tidialiay from the parts to which they are appUed.i 

As to the habit of the other se^,in the ancient times of the com- 
monwealth, the gown was used alike by men and women." After- 
wards the women took up the atola and the fialla for their separate 
dress. The stola was their ordinary vest, worn within doors, coming 
down to their ankles ; when they went abroad they slung over it the 
paiia or fiaiiiuniy a long open manteau,*" which covered the 9(ola and 
their whole body. Thus Horace, 

M tiUoB ttola dendsia et circumdata pcUla.'* 

And Virgil describing the habit of Camilla, 

Pro crinaU tntrOf pro bmg^Hegndne palU, 
THgridia exutda per dortwn a veriice pendente 

They dressed their heads with what they called vittci ^rnd fascia, 
ribbons and (hin sashes; and the last sort they twisted round their 
whole body, next to the skin, to make them slender ; to which Te- 
rence alludes in his Eunuch :^ 

Rubenius has found this difference in the «fo/(?, that those of the 
ordinary women were white, trimmed with golden purls :' 

Maud dmitit virgo est virginum notirarum ; guas matres studetit 
Dendsaia humeris ease, vincto pectore, ut graciies sient, • 

The former Ovid makes to be the distinguishing badge of honest 
matrons and chaste virgins. , 

Este procul vitta tenues, insigne pitdoria.* 
And describing the chaste Daphne, he says, 

Viita cs^rcehat positos sino lege capiUosJ 
It is very observable, that the common courtezans were not allow- 
ed to appear in the stola, but obliged to wear a sort of gown, as a 
mark of infamy, by reason of its resemblance to the habit of the op* 
posite sex. Hence in that place of Horace, 



- Qidd inter- 



Est in matronot ancilla, pecceavs togata ? L. 1. Sat. 3. v. 62. 
The most judicious Dacier understands by togata the common 
strumpet, in opposition both to the matron and the servant-maid. 
Some have thought that the women (on some account or other) 

1 Sueton. Ang^. cap. 83. Casaubon. ad locum. 

« Vide Ferrar. de Re Vest. lib. 2. cap. 17, 

■ Dacier on Horace, lib. 1. Sat* 2. ver. 99. 

• Horace, ibid. ' De Laticlave, lib. 1. cap. 16. 

r JEn. 11. ver. 576« • Metamorpb. lib. 1. Fab. 9. 

1 Act 2* Seen. 3. ' Tipnos de Ampfaitheat. cap. 19. 
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wore the lacerna too ; but the rise of this fancy is owing to their mis- 
take pf that verse in Juvenal, 

Ipt lacemata cum aejactaret arfuca. 

Where it must be observed, that the poet does not speak of the 
ordinary misses, but of the eunuch Sporus, upon whom Nero made 
an experiment in order to change his sex. So that Juvenal's la- 
cernata arnica is no more than if we should say, a '< mistress in 
breeches." 

The attire of the head and feet will take in all that remains of this 
subject. As to the first of these, it has been a former remark, thai 
the Romans ordinarily used none, except the lappet of the gown ; 
and this was not a constant cover, but only occasional, to avoid the 
rain or sun, or other accidental inconveniences. Hence it is that 
we see none of the old statues with any on their heads, besides now 
and then a wreath, or something of that nature. Eustathius, on the 
first of the Odysses, tells us, that the Latins derived this custom of 
going bareheaded from the Greeks, it being notorious, that, in the 
age of the heroes, no kind of hats or caps were at all in fashion ; nor 
is there any such thing to be met with in Homer. Yet at some par- 
ticular times we find the Romans using some sort of covering for the 
head ; as at the sacrifices, at the public games, at the feast of Saturn, 
upon a journey or a warlike expedition. Some persons too were al- 
lowed to have their heads always covered, as men who had been 
lately made free, and were thereupon shaved close on their head, 
might wear the fiiUusy both as a defence from the cold, and as a 
badge of their liberty. And the same privilege was granted to per- 
sons under any indisposition." 

As for the several sorts of coverings designed for these uses, many 
of them have been long confounded beyond any possibility of a dis- 
tinction ; and the learned Salmasius' has observed that the mitra 
and \h^fiUeu8y the cucuUua^ the galerua , ?ind ihc fiailioluniy were all 
coverings of the head very little differing from one another, and pro- 
miscuously used by authors ; however, there arc someof them which 
deserve a more particular enquiry. 

The gaierua Vossius"^ derives from galea^ the Roman helmet, to 
which we must suppose it to have borne some resemblance. Servius, 
when he reckons up the several sorts of the priests' caps, makes the 
galerus one of them, being composed of the skin of the beast offered 
in sacrifice ; the other two being the afiex^ a stitched cap in the form 
of a helmet, with the addition of a little stick fixed on the top, and 

" Lipsiusde Amphitheat. cap. 19. ^ C»p.'12. 

"" In Yopisc. et Grxv. in Sueton. Claud. 3. 
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wound about with white wool, properly belonging to the Jlaminesi 

and the tutulua^ a woollen turban, much like the former, proper to 

the high- priest. By the galerua it is likely he means the albo-gale- 

rusy made of the skin of a white beast offered in sacrifice, with the 

addition of some twigs taken from a wild olive-tree, and belonging 

only to Jnpiiev'sjlamen ; yet we find a sort o{ galerua in use among 

the ordinary men, and the gaUriculum (which some do call galerua) 

common to both sexes ; this was a skin so neatly dressed with men 

or women's hair, that it could not easily be distinguished from the 

natural ; it was particularly used by those who had thin heads of hair, 

as Suetonius reports of Nero ;* as also by the wrestlers, to keep their 

own hair from receiving any damage by the nasty oils with which 

they were rubbed all over before they exercised. This we learn 

from Martial's distich on the galericulum : xiv. 50. 

•A/V lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capilhf. 
Hue poteraa n^adidat condere peile comaa. 

The fiileua was the ordinary cap or hat worn at public shows and 
sacrifices, and by the freed men ; for a journey they had the fietaaua^ 
differing only from the former in that it had broader brims, and bore 
a nearer resemblance to our hats, as appears from the common pic-* 
tures of Mercury ; and hence it took its name from wtrtifvpfu^ to opeii 
or spread out.y 

The mitra, the tiaray and the diadem, though we often meet with 
them in Roman authors, are none of them beholden to that nation 
for their original. The mitre seems to owe its invention to the 
Trojans, being a crooked cap tied under the chin with ribbons ; it 
belonged only to the women among the Romans, and is attributed 
to the foreign courtezans that set up their trade in that city, such 
as the ' 

* picta lupa barbara ndtrop 

in Juvenal ; yet among the Trojans we find it in use among them^n* 
Thus Romulus scouts them in Virgil : 

Et tunica manicai et habent redimicula mitra f 
O vere Pkrygitt : negate enim Phryget /* 

And even £neas himnelf is by larbis described in this dress ; 

JUaonia mentum mitra crinemgue madentenii 
Subnexua, Ms. 4. 216. 

The tiar(i was the cap of state used by all the eastern kings and 
^eat men, only with this difference, that the princes wore it with 
a short strait top, and the nobles with the point a little bending 
downwards.* 

X Vossius fltymolo^. in voce Petaaua. > iEn. 9. 616. 

T I^ipfius de AiDpb^tbeat. cap. 19. * Dempster ad Bosin. lib. 5. cap. 35. 
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The diadem belonged to the kings of Rome as well as to tke 
foreign princes ; this seems to have been no more than a white scarf 
or fascia bound about the head, like that which compoaeth the 
Turkish turban. Those who are willing to find some nearer resem* 
blance between the diadem and our modem crowns, may be convinc- 
ed of their mistake from that passage of Plutarch, where he tells 
us of a princess tha^ made use of her diadem to hang herself with.** 

These white ya«n> among the Romans were always looked on as 
marks of sovereignty ; and therefore, when Pompey the Great ap- 
peared commonly abroad with a white scarf wound about his leg* 
upon pretence of a bruise or an ulcer, those who were jealous of 
his growing power did not fail to interpret it as an omen of his af- 
fecting the supreme command; and one Favonius plainly told him, 
it made little odds on what part he wore the diadem, the intention 
being much the same.c 

To descend to the feet : The several sorts of the Roman shoes» 
slippers, 8cc. which most frequently occur in reading, are the fie- 
ronesy the ealtei lunatiy the mullci^ the solea and crcpid^^ and the 
calig^j besides the cothurnus and aoccusy which have been already 
described. 

The fierones were a kind of high shoes, rudely formed of raw 
hides, and reaching up to the middle of the leg; they were not only 
used by the country people, as some imagine, but in the city too by 
men of ordinary rank ; nay, Rubenius avers, that, in the elder times 
of the commonwealth, the senators, as well as others, went in the 
fierones ;^ however, when they came to be a little polished, they left 
this clumsy wear to the ploughmen and labourers, and we scarce find 
them applied to any one else by the authors of the flourishing ages. 
Thus Persius brings in the 



■ Peronatus arator. Sat. 5. v. 102. 



And Juvenal, 

■ Quern non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perone tegi. Sat. 14. v. 1-86. 

Virgil, indeed, makes some of his soldiers wear the /2ero, but then 
they were only a company of plain rustics, legio agreatisj as he calls 
them; besides, they wore it but on one foot : 



Vestigia nuda simstri 



Imtituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero, JEk. 7» 690. 

The calcei lunati were proper to the patricians, to distinguish them 
from the vulgar, so called from a half-moon in ivory worn upon 

•» Plut. in LucuD. * De l4tticlave> lib. 2. cap. 1. 

" Valcr. liax. lib. 6. cap. 2. 
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them. Baldwin will have the half-moon to have served instead of a 
Jlbula or buckle ;* but Rubenius^ refutes this conjecture, by show- 
ing from Philostratus that it was worn by way of ornament, not on 
the fore part of the shoe, like the buckle, but about the ankle. 
Plutarch, in his Roman questions, gives abundance of reasons why 
they used the half-moon rather than any other figure ; but none of 
his fancies have met with any approbation from the learned. The 
common opinion makes this custom an allusion to the number of 
senators at their first institution, which being a hundred, was signi- 
fied by the numeral letter C. 

Yet the Patricians, before they arrived at the senatorian age, and 
even before they put on the firatextOy had the privilege of using 
the half-moon on their shoes. Thus Statins, Sylv. v. 2, 27 : 

Sie tei clare putr^ gemtwn nhi curia tentit ; 
Primaque PtUticia cUxudt vestigia luna. 

As for the senators, who were not patricians, they did not indeed 

wear the l^alf-moon ; but that ornament seems not to have been the 

only difference between the senatorian and the common shoes ; for 

the former are commonly represented as black, and coming up to the 

middle of the leg, as in Horace, Book i. Sat. 6. 27 : 

' iAt^rria medium impedUt cru» 

PeJUbua, 

Rubenius will have this understood only of the four black straps, 
which he says fastened the senators' shoes, being tied pretty high on 
the leg.s Dacier tells us the senators had two sorts of shoes, one for 
summer, and the other for winter ; the summer shoes he describes 
with such leathern straps crossing one another many times about the 
leg, and nothing but a sole at the bottom ; these he calls camfiagi ; 
though Rubenius attributes this name to a sort of calig^ worn by 
the senators under the later emperors.^ The winter shoes, he says, 
were made of an entire black skin, or sometimes a white one, reach- 
ing up to cover the greatest part of the leg, without any open place, 
except on the top.' 

It is uncertain whether the calcei mullei were so called from the 
colour of the mullet, or whether they lent a name to that fish from 
their reddish dye t they were at first the peculiar wear of the Alban 
kings, afterwards the kings of Rome, and, upon the establishment 
of the free state, were appropriated to those persons who had borne 
any curule office : but perhaps they might be worn only on great 
days, at the celebration of some public sports, when they were attired 

e De Calceo Antiq. cap. 9. ^ Ibid. cap. 5. 

' De Laticlave> lib. 2. cap. 4. ' Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. 

s De Re Vest. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
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ih the whole triumphal habit ; of which too these shoes made a part. 
Julius Caesar, as he was very singular in his whole habit, so was par- 
ticularly remarkable for wearing the muliri on ordinary days, which 
he did to show his descent from the Alban kingsJ In colour and 
fashion they resembled the cothurni^ coming up to the middle leg, 
though they did not cover the whole foot, but only the sole, like 
sandals.'' Dacier informs us, that, at such time as the emperors 
took up the use of these red shoes> the curule magistrates changed 
the fashion for embroidered ones.' 

The Roman 8ole€ were a sort of sandals or pantofles, wiihont any 
upper-leat])er, so that they covered only the sole of the foot^ being 
fastened above with straps and buckles ; these were the ordinary 
fashion of the women, and therefore counted scandalous in the 
other sex ; thus Cicero exposeth Verres," and Clodius," for using 
this indecent wear ; and Livy acquaints us, that the g^eat Scipio 
was censured on the same accoum ;» yet upon all occasions of mirth 
and recreation, or lawful indulgence, it was customary for the men 
to go thus loosely shod^ as at entertainments, and at public shows 
of all sorts in the circos or amphitheatres. 

The ctefiida^ which now and then occur in Roman authors, are 
generally supposed to be the same as the solea^ under the Greek 
name x^vrth^. But Baldwin is so nice as to assign this difference, 
that the crefiida had two soles, whereas the aelea consisted but of 
one ; therefore he is not willing to be beholden to the Greeks for 
the word, but thinks it may be derived from the cre/iitua^ or creak- 
ing that they made, which could not be so well conceived in those 
which had but a single leather.^ That the Grecian n^npnh^ did really 
make such a kind of noise, which we cannot imagine of the Holec^ 
is plain from the common story of Mom us, who being brought to 
give his censure of Venus, could find no fault, only that her «f w«-if) 
or slipper, creaked a little too much. 

The caliga was properly the soldier's shoe, made in the sandal 
fashion, so as not to cover the upper part of the foot, though it 
reached to the middle of the leg. The sole was of wood, like our 
old galoches, or the sabots of the French peasants, and stuck full of 
nails J these nails were usually so very long in the shoes of the scouts 
and centinels, that Suetonius^ and Tertullian' call those caiige spe^ 



S Dio,lib.49. <> Lib. 29. 

* Lib. 2. cap. 2. P Baldwin. Cak. Antiq. cap^ 13* 

> Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. ^.Caligul. Cap. 52. 

» Verrin. 4. » De Coron. Milit. 

<* Be Hanisp. Respons. 
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culatores^ as if, by mounting the wearer to a higher pitch, Ihey gave 
a greater advantage to the sight. 

It was from these caiiga, that the emperor Caligula took his 
name, having been bom in the army, and afterwards bred up in the 
habit of a common soldier.* And hence Juvenal,' and Suetonius,^ 
use caligati for the common soldiers, without the addition of a sub- 
9tantive« 



CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE ROMAN MARRIAORSb 



THE marriages of the Romans, which have been so learnedly ex- 
plained by so many eminent hands, as the great lawyers Tiraguel, 
Sigonius, Brisonius, and the two Hottomans, will appear very intelli- 
gible from a diligent enquiry into the espousals, the persons that 
hiight lawfully marry with one another, the proper season for mar- 
riage, the several ways of contracting matrimony, the ceremonies of 
the wedding, and the causes and manner of divorces. 

The espousals, or contract before marriage, was performed by an 
engagement of the friends on both sides, and might be done as well 
between absent persons as present, as well in private as before wit- 
nesses; yet the common way of betrothing was by writings drawn 
up by common consent and sealed by both parties. Thus Juvenal? 
Sat. 6. 199: 

Si Hbi legUiimf pactam jvnctamque tabeHk 
•Af^on e9atnaturu8» 

And again. Sat. 10. 336 : 

— FJpnie* cum dgnatorihut autpex. 

Besides this, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman, which 

in Pliny's time was used to be of iron, without any stone in it.* 

Thus the same satirist, 

Conventum tamen et pactum et 9ptm»aUa^ nostra 

Temp€9tQte parat^ jamque a Umtorc magiH^^ 

PecterUf et dUgito pignua forttuse dedisti. Sat. 6. 25. 

There was no age determined by the laws, for espousals, but they 
might be made at any time, provided that both parties were sensible 

• Sueton. Caligul. cap. 9. ^ " August. 25. 

t Sat. 16. V. 34. * Plin. Nat Hist. lib. 33. cap. 1 . 
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of the obligations^ which they were not supposed to be till their 7th 
year; yet Augustus afterwards ordered, that no espousals should 
be esteemed valid, except such as were consummated by the nup- 
tials within two years time.^ 

No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman : but then 
this was extended to any free denizen of the city, though bom in 
any other parts ; for thus Dyonisius' reports of the Latins, LivyT 
of the Campanians, and Cicero* of the inhabitants of Aricia ; yet 
in Rome we meet with one eminent r($straint about these matters, 
and that is a law of the Decemviri, prohibiting any marriage be- 
tween the Patrician families and the Plebeians. But within seven or 
eight years, the commons had given so many dangerous tokens of 
their resentment of this injury, that upon the motion of Canuleius, 
Tribune of the people, the Consuls were even forced to give consent 
to the enacting of a contrary decree, allowing a free alliance in mar- 
riage between persons ofiill orders and degrees.* 

The Romans were very superstitious in reference to the particular 
time of marriage, fancying several days and seasons very unfortu- 
nate to this design ; the kalends, nones, and ides of every month 
were strictly avoided : so was the whole feast of the fiarentaiia in 
February, as Ovid observes, Fast. 2. 561 : 

Conde ttuu, Hymerutef facets et ab ignibut atrit 

Aufers habent aUoM mm^ia teptdchra facet. 
Go, Hymen, stop the long expecting dames, 
And hidft thy torches from the dismal flames; 
Thy presence would be fatal while we mourn. 
And at sad tombs must other tapers bum. 

The whole month of May was looked on as ominous to con- 
tracting matrimony^ as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman questions} 
and Ovid, Fast. 5. 487 : 

•V«e vidua ttedit eadenh nee xdrginU apta 

TemporOf qua nuprit rum diuturnajm4. 
Hoc quogue de cawa, ri tepr&verbia ton^vntf 

JHerue maiat Maio nubere vu{g^ ait, 
Ko tapers then should burn, nor ever bride 
Link'd at this season long her bliss enjoy'd ; 
Hence our wise masters of the proverbs say, 
The girk are all stark naught that wed in May. 

In short, the most happy season, in all respects, for telebrating 
the nuptial solemnity, was that which followed the ides of June. 
Thus Ovid, speaking of his daughter : 

ffanc ego cum vellem genero dare, tempera tadie 

^pta requirebam quaque cavenda/orent. 
Tunc mihi post tacrat motutratur Junius Jdua 

UtiUs €t nuptis, uHHa eue virie, FlST. v1. 221. 

^ Sueton. Aug. cap. 34. » In Philip. 

« lib. 6. y Lib. 38. • liv. lib. 4. 
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BesolT'd to match the girl, I tpy'd to find 

"What days unprosperoas were, what moons were kind ; 

After June's sacred ides my fancy stayed. 

Good to the man, and happy to the maid. 
The three ways of contracting matrimony were /ar^e, coemfitionej 
and tt«v, which fall properly under the consideration of the ciril law ; 
the main difference of them, in short, was this ; Cor^farreatio was, 
when the matrimonial rites were performed with solemn sacrifices, 
and offerings of burnt cakes, by the Pond/ex Maximusy and the 
Plamcn DialU. Pliny says this was the most solemn tie of all ;■> 
yet we are assured, that after some time, it was almost universally 
laid aside, as thought to include too many troublesome ceremonies.^ 
A divorce, after this way of marriage, Festus calls Dtfarreatio. 
Coemfitio was, when the persons solemnly bound themselves to one 
another by the ceremony of giving and taking a piece of money. 
The marriage was said to be made by «««, when with the consent of 
her friends, the woman bad lived with the man a whole year com- 
plete, 'without being absent three nights, at which time she was 
reckoned in all respects a lawful wife, though not near so closely 
joined as in the former cases. 

The nuptial ceremonies were always begun with the taking of 
omens by the Jusfiices. Hence Tully, ^ Nubit genero socrus nullls 
auspLcibus, nullis auctoribus, funestis omnibus omnium.""* 

In dressing the bride, they never omitted to divide her locks with 
the head of a spear, either as a token that their marriages first began 
by war, and acts of hostility upon the rape of the Sabine virgins ;« or 
as an omen of bearing a valiant and warlike off*spring ; or to remind 
the bride, that being married to one of a martial race, she should use 
herself to no other than a plain unaff*ected dress : or because the 
greatest part of the nuptial care is referred to Juno, to whom the 
spear is sacred, whence she took the name of Dea QuirU i Quiris 
among the ancients signifying this weapon.' Ovid alludes to this 
custom in the second of his Fastis 559 : 

JWc Hbi gtue cupid^ mahira videbere matri, 

ConuU virginecu hasta recurva citmas. 
Thou whom thy mother frets to see a maid. 
Let no bent spear thy virgin locks divide. 

In the next place they crowned her with a chapletof flowers, and 
put on her veil or Fiammeumj proper to this occasion. Thus Ca- 
tullus, lix. 6 : 

Cinge tempora floribus 
Suaveolaah amoraci / 
Flamrneum cape. 

*" Lib. 18. cap. 2. • Plutarch, in Roroul. 

« Tacit. Annal. 4. «'Idem, Quxst. Itorr. ST 

<* Orat. pro Cluent. 
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And Juvena}, describing Messalina, when about to marry SUius s 

— — Dudum Bcdet ilia parato 

Flammeolo, Sat. 10. 

Instead of her ordinary clothes, she wore the tunica rtcta^ or 
common tunic, called recta^ from being woven upwards, of the 
same nature with that which the young men put on with their manly 
gown ;( this was tied about with a girdle, which the bridegroom was 
to unloose. 

Being dressed after this manner, in the evening she was led to- 
wards ihe bridegroom's house, by three boys habited in the Pre- 
textay whose fathers and mothers were alive. Five torches were 
carried to light h^r; for which particular number Plutarch has 
troubled himself to find out several reasons.^ A distafT and a spindle 
were likewise borne along with her, in memory of Caia, Caecilia, or 
Tanaquil, wife to Tarquinius Priscus, a famous spinster:' And on 
the same account, the bride called herself Caia, during the nuptial 
solemnity, as a fortunate name. 

Being come to the door, which was garnished with flowers anc] 

leaves, according to that of Catullus, Ixli. 292 ; 

VetHlnUum ut moUi velatumfronde vireret^ 

she bound about the posts with woollen lists, and washed them over 

with melted tallow, to keep out infection and sorcery. This custom 

Virgil alludes to, i£n. 4. 457; 

Pneterea ftdt in UctU de marmorc templum 
Cot^gU anUqid, miro quod honore colebatp 
VeUeribus niveis et festa fronde revinctum. 

Being to go into the house, she was not by any means to touch 
the threshold, but was lifted over by main strength. Either because 
the threshold was sacred to Vesta, a most chaste goddess, and so 
ought not to be defiled by one in these circumstances; or else^that 
U might seem a piece of modesty to be compelled into a place where 
she should cease to be a virgin.^ 

Upon her entrance, she had the keys of the house delivered to 
her, and was presented by the bridegroom with two vessels, one of 
fire, the other of water, either as an emblem of purity and chastityi 
gr as a communication of goods, or as an earnest of sticking by one 
another in the greatest cxtremities.k 

And now she and her companions were treated by the bridegroom 
at a splendid feast ; on which occasion, the sumptuary laws allowed 
a little more liberty than ordinary in the expenses. This kind of 

s Plinyi lib. 8. cap. 48. i Plutarch. Rom. Quaest 1. Serriua 

»» Rom. QiuMt. 2. ad Virgil. Edog. 8. 

*»Plinv, lib. 8. cap. 48. ^ Plutarch. Rom. Uuxst. 1, 
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treat was seldom without music, composed commonly of flutes; the 
company all the while sin^g Thalla^ius^ or Thalaaio^ as the 
Greeks did Hymen^ua, There are several reasons given by Plu- 
tarch,* for the use of this word : The common opinion makes it an 
admonishment to good housewifery ; the Greek word r«A«o-i« %\^. 
vMy'm^ afimning ; and among the conditions which were agreed 
upon by the Sabines and RcTmans, after the rape of the virgins, this 
was one, that the women should be obliged to no servile ofBce for 
their husbands, any farther than what concefned spinning. 

At the same time the bridegroom threw nuts about the room for 
the boys to scramble: thus Virgil, Eclog. 8: 

Sparge, marite, nucet. 
Out of the many reasons given for this custom, the most commonly 
received makes it a token of their leaving childish divertisements, 
and entering on a more serious state oflife ; whence nucibua relicth 
has passed into a proverb. This conjecture is favoured by Catullus, 
lix. 131: 

Da nticet fmeru, inert 
CencuHne: Sake diu 
LueieH rmcibue. Lubet 
Jam eervire Thalaetio, 
Cmeubinef nucee da. 

In the mean time, the genial bed was got ready ; and a set of 

good old wives, that had never been married but to one man, placed 

the bride on it with a great deal of ceremony. Thus Catullus, lix. 

186: 

Tee berut eetdbue virie 
CegnUm benefundtui, 
CoBocaie puellulam. 
Jam Hcet veniae, marite, kc. 

Nothing now remained but for the bridegroom .to loose her girdle, 

a custom that wants no explanation ; only it may be observed to 

have been of great antiquity. Thus Moschus in his story of Jupiter 

and Europa, 19p: 

Avoir ft tl yrtiXtf fiir^. 
Homer Odyss. 2 : 

A«rif yr^^Btfttuif l^tifm* 
And Musxus in Hero and Leander, 272 : 

iU *n f*)v Ttiv}^ iiTgr 6 ^ Muria x6crm% puir^tir 

Tm^ ii0i^/Mlf tiriCnntf ttftrtfoif KvB'tfgiiK. 

There seldom wanted a company of boys, and mad sparks got 
together, to sing a parcel of obscene verses, which were tolerated 



} Plutarsb. in Romul. et Rom. Quest 31. 
43 
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on this occasion. They consisted of a kind of Fescennine rhimes. 
Hence Catulhis: 

J^ec iUu taceat precox: 
Fescennina locutio. 

And Claudian : 

Permintque jocis turba Ucentior 
ExulUi tetrici* Ubera UgifntM, 

The day after, the new married man*held a stately supper, and 
invited all his -old companions to a drinking match, which they 
termed re/totia. 

The whole subject of divorces belongs entirely to the lawyers, 
and the distinction between refiudium and divortium is owing to 
their nicety i the first they make the breaking off the contract, or 
espousal ; and the labt a separation after actual matrimony. Plu- 
tarch mentions a very severe law of Romulus, which suffered not a 
wife to leave her husband, but g^ave a man the liberty of turning off 
bis wife, either upon poisoning her children, or counterfeiting his 
private keys, or for the crime of adultery. But, if the husband on 
any other occasion put her away, he ordered one moiety of his estate 
to be given to the wife, and the other to fall to the goddess Ceres; 
and that whosoever sent away his wife, should make an atonement 
to the gods of the earth.*" It is very remarkable, that almost six 
hundred -years after the building of the city, one P. Servilius, or 
Carviiius Spurius, was the first of the Romans ^hat ever put away 
his wife." 

The common way of divorcing was by sending a bill to the wo- 
man, containing reasons of the separation, and the tender of all her 
goods which she brought with her : this they termed refiudium 
mittere. Or else it was performed in her presence before sufficient 
witnesses, with the formalities of tearing the writings, refunding the 
portion, taking away the keys, and turning the woman out of doors. 
But however the law of Romulus came to fail, it is certain that in 
later Limes the women too, as well as the men, might sue a divorce, 
and enter pn a separate life. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 9. ?4. 

Fugientem aape puellam 

•^plexu rafiui f tabulcu quoqtte frcgeraty et jam 
Signabat. 

And Martial, Lib. 10. Epigr. 41 : 

Merue novo JHaii veterem Proculeia maritum 
Deaerio^ atque jubes rea aibi habere atiaa. 

We have here a fair opportunity to enquire into the grounds of the 

common opinion about borrowing and lending of wives among the 

Romans. He that chargeth them most severely with this practice, 

is the most learned Tertullian, in his Apology, ch. 39. * Omnia in- 

« Plutarch, in Romul. 

n Yaler. Max. lib. 3. cap. 1. Plut. Compar. Romul. et Thes. etBom. Qu. 13. 
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discreti sunt apud nos, See* * All things (says he, speaking of the 
christians) are common among U8> except our wives : We admit no 
partnership in that one thing, in which other men are more profess- 
edly partners, who not only make use of their friend's bed, but very 
patiently expose their owii wives to a new embrace: I suppose ac- 
cording to the institution of the most wise ancients, the Grecian So- 
crates, and the Roman Cato, who freely lent out their wives to their 
friends !* And presently after, * O sapientiae Atticae et Romanse gra- 
' vitatis exemplum ! leno est philosophus et censor.' < O wondrous 
example of Attic wisdom and Roman gravity ! a philosopher and a 
censor turn a pair of pimps.' 

Chiefly on the strength of this authority, the Romans have been 
generally taxed with such a custom ; and a very great man of our 
own country^ expresseth his compliance with the volgai: opinion, 
though he ingeniously extenuates the fault in a parallel instance. So 
much indeed must be granted, that though the law made those hus- 
bands liable to a penalty who either hired out their wives for money, 
or kept them after they had been actually convicted of adultery, yet 
the bare permission of that crime did not fall under the notice of the 
civil power. And Ulpian says expressly, * ci qui patitur uxorem 
8uam delinquere, matrimoniumque suum contemnit, quique contami- 
natione non indignatur, poena adulteratorum non infligitur.' ^ He ' 
that suffers his wife to defile his bed, and contemning his matrimo- 
nial contract is not displeased at the pollution, does not incur the 
penalty of adulterers.' But it is almost impossible that this should 
give occasion to such a fancy, beipg no more than what is tolerated 
at present. It may therefore be alleged in favour of the Romans, 
that this opinion might probably have its rise from the frequent 
practice of that sort of marriage, according to which a woman was 
made a wife only by possession and use, without any farther cere- 
mony. This was the moat incomplete of all conjugal ties; the wife 
being so, rather by the law of nature, than according to the Roman 
constitution ; and therefore she was not called Mater -famUiaay nor 
had any right to inherit the goods of her husband ; being supposed 
to be taken purely on the account of procreating issue. So that after 
the bearing of three or four children, she might lawfully be given 
to another man. 

As to the example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has mistaken 
the cen«orforhim of Utica,and so lost the sting of his sarcasm) the 
best accounts of that matter may be had from Strabo and Plutarch. 
The place of Strabo is in his 7th book. *Ir«^»o-i J'iwi^Jr^fTfltW^iwf Jn 

* Sir William Temple's Introduction to the Hirt. of England. 
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aiT07i tin fcf^f^^f rui yvfrnttt^rm^yMfurki ixt'tfifm irt^H «»Jj»«r|f, iwttim 

f|fJWjM rw M«(^»MC9 i^*\fJtlfj.xmTti wtOmil* 'F^^fuUmf «^. ^ They report 
of these Tapyrians^ that it is counted lawful among them to give 
away their wives to other men, afler they have had two or three 
children by them : As Cato in our time, upon the request of Hortea- 
sius, gave him his wife Marcia, according to the old custom of the 
Romans.' Here by t^^ttifut and HUmxi we should not understand 
the lending or letting out of women, but the marrying them to new 
husbands, as Plato useth t»^»Tt9 ^vymri^tn r#if7f, to bestow daughters 
in marriage. 

Plutarch before he proceeds to bis relation, has premised that this 
passage, in the life of Cato, looks like a fable in a play, and is very 
difficult to be cleared, or made out with any. certainty . His narration 
is taken out of Tbarseas, who had it from Munatius, Cato's friend 
and constant companion, and runs to this effect : 

*^ Quintus Hortensius, a man of signal worth, and approved virtue^ 
was not content to live in friendship add familiarity with Cato, but 
desired also to be united to his family, by some alliance in marriage. 
Therefore waiting upon Cato, he began to make a proposal about 
taking Cato's daughter Porcia from Bibulus, to whom she had al- 
ready borne three children, and making her his own wife i ofiering to 
restore her after she had borne him ji child, if Bibulus was not willing 
to part with her altogether ; adding, that though this, in the opinion 
of men, might seem strange, yet in nature it would appear honest 
and profitable to the public ; with much more to the same purpose. 
Cato could not but express his wonder at the strange project, but 
withal approved very well of uniting their houses ; when Hortensius, 
turning the n discourse, did not stick to acknowledge, that it was 
Cato's own wife which he really desired. Cato, perceiving his earnest 
inclinations, did not deny his request, but said that Philip, being the 
father of Marcia, ought also to be consulted. Philip, being sent fbr^ 
came, and finding they were all ag^ed, gave his daughter Marcia 
to Hortensius, in the presence of Cato, who himself also assisted at 
the marriage." 

So that this was nothing like lending a wife out, but actually mar- 
rying her to another while her first husband was alive; to whom she 
might be supposed to have come by that kind of matrimony, which 
is founded on the right of possession. And upon the whole the Ro- 
mans seem to have been hitherto unjustly taxed with the allowance 
of a custom not usually practised among the most barbarous and 
savage part of mankind. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF THE ROMAN FUNERALS. 

THE most ancient aud generally received ways of burying have 
been interring and burning ; and both these we find at the same time 
in use among the Romans, borrowed in all probability, from the Gre- 
cians. That the Grecians interred their dead bodies, may, in short, 
be evinced from the story of the Ephesian matron in Petronius, who 
is descried sitting and watching her husband's body laid in a vault : 
and from the argument which Solon brought to justify the right of 
the Athenians to the isle of Salamis, taken from the dead bodies that 
were buried there, not after the manner of their competitors the Me- 
garensians, but according to the Athenian fashion ; for the Megaren- 
sians turned the carcase to the east, and the Athenians to the west; 
and that the Athenians had a distinct sepulchre for each body, 
whereas the Mcgarensians put two or three into one.? That the same 
people sometimes burnt their dead is beyond dispute, from the tes- 
timony of Plutarch, who, speaking of the death of Phocion, tells us, 
that for some time none of the Athenians dared light a funeral pile 
to bum the body after their manner. As also from the description 
oPthe plague of Athens in Thucydides, iVJ jrv^*^ yi*^ «AA0«^i«$, 8cc. 
with the translation of which passage Lucretius concludes his poem : 

^amque sum contangidneot aiiena rogorum 
Iruuper exairucta ingtnU clamore locabanl, 
Suddebar^guefacea, muUo cum aangvine aape 
Rixcmtea potiua quam corpora deaercrentur. 

To prove that both these ways of burial were used by the Romans, 
is almost unnecessary ; for burning is known by every one to have 
been their common practice. And as for interring, their great law- 
giver Numa particularly ferbade the burning of his own body, but 
compianded it to be laid entire in a stone-coffin.^i And we learn from 
Cicero,' and Pliny,* that the family of the Cornelii interred their 
dead all along, till the time of Sylla the dictator, who in his will gave 
express orders to have his body burnt ; probably to avoid the in- 
dignities that might have been offered it after burial by the Marian 
faction, in return for the violence shown by Sylla's soldiers to the 
tomb and relics of Marius. 

p Plutarch, in Solon. ' De Leg. lib. 2. 

^ Idem, in Num. • N. H. hb. 7. cap. 54. 
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But though burning was the ordinary. custom, yet in some par- 
ticular cases it was positively forbidden, and looked on as the 
highest impiety. Thus Infants, who died before the bree^ng of 
teeth, were inclosed unbumt in the ground:* 

Terra claudkur i^fanf, 

Et minor igne ro^,^~-^ Jdtxital. Sat. 15. 

The place set apart for the interment of these infants was called 

Sug^rundarium. The same superstition was observed in reference 

to persons who had been struck dead with lightning.*' For they were 

never burnt again, but after a great deal of ceremony performed by 

the Auspices, and the sacrifice of a sheep, were either put into the 

earth, or sometimes let alone to lie upon the ground where they had 

fallen. In both these cases, the place was presently inclosed either 

with a stone-wall, or stakes, or sometimes only with a rope, having 

the name of Bidental, from the bidena or sheep that was offered. 

Persius useth Bidental for the person that had come to this unhappy 

end, Sat. ii. 26 : 

^n quia non fibria oviuthy Er^enndque jubente, 
' Triitejacet luci», evitandum^ue bidental. 

For they fancied that wherever a thunder-bolt fell, the gods had a 
particular desire to have the place sacred to their worship; and there- 
fore, whether the man had been killed or not, they used the same 
superstition in hallowing the ground.'^ 

The several sorts of funerals fall under the common heads of Fu- 
nus indictivum and Funu$ taciturn. The Funua indictivum'\i2i^ its 
name ab indiccndo^ from inviting, because on such occasions there was 
made a general invitation of the people by the mouth of a public 
crier. ^ This was celebrated with extraordinary splendour and mag- 
nificence, the people being presented with public shows, and other 
common diveriisements. The Funus /lublicumj which we meet with 
so often, may be sometimes understood as entirely the same with the 
indictive funeral, and sometimes only as a species of it. It is the 
same, when it denotes all the state and grandeur of the more noble 
funerals, such as were usually kept for rich and great men. It is 
only a species of the indictive funeral, when either it signifies the 
proclaiming of a vacation^ and an injunction of public sorrow, or the 
defraying the charges of the funeral out of the public stock. For it 
is probable that, at both these solemnities, a general invitation was 
made by the crier ; yet in this latter it was done by order of the se- 
nate, and in the former by the will of the deceased person, or the 
pleasure of his heirs. But no one will hence conclude, that the 

« N. H. lib. 7. cap. 16. » Dacier on Horace, Art. Pofe't vcr. 471 . 

n Idem, lib. 2. cap. 54. 
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funerals of all such rich men, were attended with the formality of 
a vacation^ and an order for public grief. For this was accounted 
the greatest honour that could be shown to the relics of princes 
themselves : Thus the senate decreed a public funeral for Syphax, 
and the once great kingof Macedon,who both died in prison under 
the power of the Romans.* And Suetonius informs us, that Tiberi- 
us,* and Vitenius,y were buried with the same state ; yet, upon ac- 
count of having performed any signal service to the commonwealth, 
this honour was often conferred on private men, and sometimes upon 
women too, as Dio relates of Attia the mother of Julius Caesar ;« 
and Xiphilin of Livia.* Nor was this custom peculiar to the Ro- 
mans ; for Laertius reports of Democritus, that deceasing, after he 
had lived above a hundred years, he was honoured with a public 
funeral. And Justin tells us, that the inhabitants of Marseilles, then 
a Grecian colony, upon the news of Rome's being taken by the 
Gauls, kept a public funeral to testify their condolence of the cala- 
mity.^ 

There seem to have been different sorts o( public funerals in Rome^ 
according to the magistracies or other honours which the deceased 
persons had borne ; as the Pratorium^ the Consulare, the Censori- 
urn, and the Triumphale. The two last were by much the most 
magnificent, which, though formerly distinguished, yet in the time of 
the emperors werc'joined in one, with the name oi Funua Censorium 
only, as Tacitus often useth the phrase. Nor was the Cenaorian fu- 
neral confined to private persons, but the vei^y emperors themselves 
w^re honoured with the like solemnity after their deaths, as Taci- 
tus reports of Claudius,® and Capitolimis of Pcrtinax. 

The Funua Taciturn^ opposed to the Indictivc^ or public funeral, 

was kept in a private manner, without the solemnization of sports, 

without pomp, without a marshaller, or a general invitation. Thus 

Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. *• Marti natus es : minus molestiarum 

habet funus tacitum.* And Ovid. Trist. 1. Eleg. 3. 259 : 

Quocunque tupicere$y luctu* gendtuaque $<mabant, 
Formaque nun taciiifunerit inatar erat. 

This is the same that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare^ when he re- 
ports, that Marcus Antonius was so extremely kind and munificent, 
as to allow even vulgar funerals to be kept at the charge of the pub- 
lic. Propertius calls it plebeium funus : 

idtint 

Plebei parvafuneris exequut. Lib. 2. El. 13. 

AusoniuS) Funus Commune : 

^ Val. Max. lib. 5. cap. 1. « Lib. 47, • In Tiberio. 

« Cap. 75, J Cap. 3. ^ Lib. 43. *= Annal. 12. 
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. 7VjT«mMffi^riiitrfy)ifiiite«flRmtme^artMi. 

And Suetonius, funu^ tranBlatitium^ when he informs us that Bri- 

tannicus was buried after this manner by Nero.' 

To the ailent funerals may be referred the Funera acerboy or un* 

timely obsequies of youths and children ; which Juvenal speaks of» 

Sat. 11. 44; 

J^on pratmaturi dneret, rumjunui acerbum 
Luxuri4t, &c. 

And Virgil, Mu. 6. 427 : 

Infantumque aninut Jlentet in limine prima . 
Quo9 dulci* viUe ex9orte§f ei ak ubere raptof, 
MttuUi aira tUetf et/unere meraU aeerba. 

The funeral ceremonies may be divided into such as were used 
to persons when they were dying, and such as were afterwards per* 
formed to the dead corpse. 

When all hopes of life were now given over, and the soul, as it 
were, just ready to take its flight, the irienJs and nearest relations 
of the dying party were wont to kiss him, and embrace his body till 
he expfred. Thus Suetonius' relates that Augustus expired in the 
kisses of Li via. Nor need there be any further proof of a custom, 
which every body is acquainted with. The reason of it is not so wdl 
known : Most probably, they thought by this pious act to receive 
into their own bodies the soul of their departing friend. Thus AU>i* 
novanus in the epicede of Livia : 

Sotpite te tdUem mortar^ ^ero ; tu mea C9ndat 
. JUuminOt et accipitu hone animam ore pio» 

For the ancients believed that the soul, when it was about leaving 
the body, made use of the mouth for its passage ; whence animam 
in firimo orcy or in firimia labrit tenercy is to be at death's door. 
And they might well imagine the soul was thus transfused in the 
last act of life, who could fancy that it was communicated in an or 
dinary kiss, as we find they did from these love-verses, recited by 
M acrobius, the original of which is attributed to Plato : 

Jhim icmikulco iuavio 

Meum puQum euavoir, 

Jhtlcemqvejiorem tpiritut 

Duco ex aperto trdmite, • 

Ardmo tunc agra et eaucin 

Concwrii ad labia mihi, SuiS 

Nor did they only kiss their friends, when just expiring, but after- 
wards too, when the body was going to be laid ^ the funeral pile. 
Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Elcg. 1 : • 



<> Ner. 33. « August. 91. f Macrob. Sstum. lib. 2, cxp. 2. 
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Flebi* et arntropantum me^ DeUOf lecto, 
TristiAwf et lacrymia oacula mixta dabia. 

And Propertius, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12 : 

(hculague in gefidia ponea auprema labelUa, 
Cum dabitur Syrio munere pienna onyx* 

Another ceremony, used to persons expiring, was the taking oft' 
their rings. Thus Suetonius reports, ' that when the emperor Tibe- 
rius swooned away, and was reputed dead, his rings were taken frpm 
him, though he afterwards recovered, and asked for them again.'* 
They are much mistaken, who f&ncy him to have done this with de- 
sign to change his heir; for though it was an usual custom with the 
ancients to constitute their heir or successor, by delivering him their 
rings on their death-bed, yet this signified nothing, in case a legal 
will was produced to the contrary .<> 

But whether they took off the rings to save them from the persons 
concerned in washing and taking care of the dead body, or on any 
other account, it is very probable that they were afterwards restored 
again to the fingers, and burnt in the funeral pile, as may be ga- 
thered from the verse of Propertius, where describing the ghost of 
his mistress in the habit in which she was burned, he says, 

Et aoUtum digiio boT/Uon redderai ignU, Lib. 4. £1. 7. 

The custom of closing the eyes of a departing friend, common 
both to Romans and Grecians, is known by any one that has but 
looked into a classic author. It may only here be observed, that 
this ceremony was performed for the most part by the nearest rela- 
tion, as by husbands to their wives, and by wives to their husbands, 
by parents to their children, and by children to their parents, &c. of 
all which we have a multitude of instances in the poets. Pliny tells 
us that, as they closed the eyes of the dying persons, so they like- 
wise opened them again when the body was laid on the funeral pile : 
And his reason for both customs is, < ut neque ab homine supremum 
spectari fas sit, et coelo non ostendi nefas ;'* ' because they count- 
ed equally impious, that the eyes should be seen by men at their 
last motion, or that they should not be exposed to the view of 
heaven.' 

As for the ceremonies used to persons after they were dead, they 
may be divided into three sorts, such as were performed before the 
burial, such as concerned the act of the funeral, and such as were 
done after that solemnity. 

Before the burial, we meet with the customs of washing and 
anointing the corpse, not by any means proper to the Romans, but 

s Cap, 73. ^ Valer. Max. Ub. 7. cap. 8. i lib. 11. 

43 
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anciently used bj almost all the ciTiHsed parts of the world} owing 
their first rise to the invention of the Egyptians. These offices in 
Rome were either performed by the women whom they termed /uit«- 
Te€ ; or else in richer or nobler families by the LibUinarH^ a society 
of men who got their liTclihood by preparing things in order to the 
solemnization of funerals. They had their names from LibUinay the 
goddess who presided over obsequies. Hence the word Ubitina is 
commonly used for death itself; or for every thing in general relating 
to the funerals, because, in the temple of that goddess, all necessa* 
ries proper on such occasions were exposed to sale. Phscdrus alludes 
to this custom, speaking of a covetous miser, Lib. 5. Fab. 77 : 

Qui drcumcidei omnem impenaum Funerit, 
LibiUna ne quid tk ttffaeita kterwm. 

But to return to the Libitinariij they seem to have been the chief 
persons concerned in ordering funerals, undertaking the whole care 
and charge of such solemnity at a set price ; and therefore they kept 
a g^cat number of servants to perform the working part, such as the 
P%Utnctore9y the Fe^fiiUoneB^ 8cc. The first of these were employed 
to anoint the dead body, and the others we may chance to meet with 
hereafter. In allusion to this custom of anointing the corpse, Mar- 
tial, iii. 19. pitys very genteelly on the master of an entertainment, 
where there was much essence to be got, but very little meat: 

UngtientumfateoT bonum detBati 
CtmvivU^ here ; 9eti mhU eoiditti. 
Ret taUa eat bene olere et eaurire, 
Qtd nan etinai, et ungitur, FabuUe^ 
la vere miki martuua videhir. 

When the body had been washed and anointed, they proceeded to 
wrap it in a garment ; the ordinary people for this purpose nfiade use 
of the common gown, and though in some parts of Italy the inhabi- 
tants were so rude as not to wear the gown while they lived, yet Ju- 
venal informs us that they did not want it at their death : 

Para magfia ItaHUt et /, ai varum admittimua, in qua 
Abito togam awnit niai mortvua, Sat. 3. 171. 

But those who had borne any public office in the state, or acquired 
any honour in war, were after their death wrapped in the particular 
garment which belonged to their place, or to their triumph ; as 
Livy* and Polybius* expressly report. It may here be observed, 
that the ancients were so very careful and superstitious, in refer- 
ence to their funeral gowns, that they often wove them for them* 
selves and their friends during life. Thus Virgil brings in the 
mother of Euryalus complaining, 

) lib. 34. klib.6. 
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; t9, tfrnfuntrot matmr, 
Produxi, firetrive ocuIom, necvulnera lavif 
Veiti te^enSf Hbi quam noctetfeatina dUtque 
UrgebmHt et tela curtu $olabar anUes. JBir. ix. 486. 

If the disccased had by his valour obtained any of the honourable 
coronetSf it was always put on his head, when the body was dressed 
for the funeral ; that the reward of virtue might in some measure be 
enjoyed after death, as Cicero observes in his second book of laws. 
Other persons they crowned with chaplets of flowers, and with those 
too adorned the couch on which the body was laid. The primitive 
Christians inveighed severely against this custom, as little less than 
idolatry, as is to be seen particularly in Minutius Felix* and Ter* 
tullian.v 

The next ceremony that followed was the collocatiOy or laying out 
of the body, performed always by the nearest relation : Whence Dio 
censures Tiberius for his neglect of Livia, im nv^Tm ^<^i^«, urt 
mw$u3HTm$ e^TH ^^•ihl; ^ He neither visited her when she was sick> 
nor laid her out with his own hands after she was dead." 

The place where they lay the body was always near the threshold, 
at the entrance of the house : 



redpiique ad Umina grettmnf 

Corput ubi examnd potUum FaUantU AcattB 

Seroabat senior, ViRe. iEw. la. 29. 

And they took particular care in placing the body, to turn the feet 
outward, toward the gate, which custom Persius has left us elegantly 
described in his third Satire, 103 : 



"tandemqve beatulue alto 



Oompoeitue lecto, craatitque lutatae amomte, 
In poriam rigidat calcte extendit, 

The reason of this position was to show all persons, whether any 
violence had been the cause of the party's death, which might be 
discovered by the outward signs. 

We must not forget the coneiamatioy or general outcry set up at 
such intervals before the corpse, by persons who waited there on 
purpose ; this was done, either because they hoped by this means 
to stop the soul, which was now taking its flight, or else to awaken 
its powers, which they thought mig^t only lie siloit in the body 
without action. For the first reason we are beholden to Propertius, 
iv. 7 : 

At ndhi non oeuUt gidaquam inclanundt euntee, 
Unum impeinutem te revocante diem. 

The other is taken from the explication of this custom by Servius, 
en the sixth of the ^neids, and seems much the more probable 

» Octav. pag. 109. Edit, Oxon. ■ Dc Corona Mil. 
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design. For the pbyticians give several instances of persons, who 
being buried through haste, in an apoplectic fit, have afterwards 
come to themselves, and many times miserably perished for want of 
assistance. 

If all this crying out signified nothing, the deceased was sakl to 
be c^nclamatusy or past call, to which practice there are frequent 
allusions in almost every author. Lucan is very elegant to this pur- 
pose, Lib. 2 : 

— &*cyim<rtf primo 
Mtonita tacuere thmus, quvm corpora nondttm 
Conclatnata Jacenty nee mater crine soluto 
Exigit ad 9<evo8 famularum bracfda planchtf* 

There is scarce any ceremony remaining which was performed 
before the burial, except the custom of sticking up some sign, by 
which the house was known to be in mourning. This among the 
Romans was done by fixing branches of cypress, or of the pitch-tree, 
near the entrance, neither of which trees being once cut down ever 
revive, and have on that account been thought proper emblems of 
a funeral." 

Thus much was done before the funeral. In the funeraPwe may 
take notice of the elatioy or carrying forth, and the act of burial. 
What concerns the first of these, will be made out in observing the 
day, the time, the persons, and the place. What day after the per- 
son's death was appointed for the funeral, is not very well agreed on. 
Servius, on that passage of Virgil, JEn. 5. verse 65, 

Praterea, si no7ia diet mortaUbut ^gria^ &c. 
expressly tells us, that * the body lay seven days in the house, on 
the eighth day was burned, and on the ninth the relics were buried.* 
But there are many instances to prove that this set number of days 
was not always observed. Therefijre perhaps this belonged only to 
the indictive and public funerals, and not to the private and silent, 
especially not to the acerba funera^ in which things were always 
huddled up with wonderful haste. Thus Suetonius reports of the 
funeral of Britannicus,« and of the emperor Otho :? And Cicero 
firo Cluentio, ^ Eo ipso die puer cum hora undecima in publico et 
valens visus esset, ante noctem mortuus, et postridie ante lucem 
combustus.' 

As to the time of carrying forth the corpse, anciently they made 

use only of the night ; as Servius observes on those words of VirgiL 

De more vedtsto 
Funereoi rapuere faces, JEv, 11, v. 142. 

» Plin. lib. 16. cap. 33. Serv. ad JEn. 4. p Otho, 81. 

• Ncr. 32. 
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The reason he gives for it is, that hereby thejr might avoid meet- 
ing with the magistrates or priests, whose eyes they thought would 
be defiled by such a spectacle. Hence the funeral had its name 
a /unalibusj from the torches ; and the vesflilionesy or vesficronesy 
weae so called, from ves/tery the evening. 

Nothing is more evident, than that this custom was not long ob- 
served, at least not in the public funerals, though it seems to have 
continued in the silent and private, as Servius acquaints us in the 
same place. Hence Nero took a fair excuse for hurrying his bro- 
ther Britannicus's body into the grave, immediately after he had 
sent him out of the world. For Tacitus reports that the emperor 
defended the hasty burial which had caused so much talk and sus- 
picion, in a public edict, urging that it was agreeable to the old in- 
stitutions, to hide such untimely funerals from men's eyes, as soon 
as possible, and not detain them with the tedious formalities of ha- 
rangues, and pompous processions. It may not be too nice a re- 
mark, that in the more splendid funerals, the former part of the day 
seems to have been designed for the procession. Thus Plutarch 
relates of the burial of Sylla, that, the * morning being very cloudy 
over head, they deferred carrying forth the corpse till the ninth 
hour,* or three in the afternoon. But though this custom of carry- 
ing forth the corpse by night in a great measure ceased, yet the 
bearing of torches and tapers still continued in practice. Thus 
Virgil, in the funeral of Pallas, ^n. 1 1. 144: 

^— Lucet mt Umgo 

Ordine Jlammarumf et late discrimnat agro9. 

And Persius, Sat. 3. 103: 

A'ltc tub<iy candeU, Sic. 

And, because tapers were likewise used at the nuptial solemnity, 

the poets did not fail to take the hint for bringing them both into 

the same fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. Eleg. last: 

ViximuB inaignet inter vtramque facem. 

And Ovid, in the Epistle of Cydippe to Acontius, 172: 

Et, face pro thalamic fax mhi mortit erat. 

Among the persons concerned in carrying forth the corpse, we 
may begin with those that went before the funeral-bed, such as the 
aiticines^ the firtejic^^ the /ttrf/i, and Aiatrionesj the new freed-men, 
the bearers of the images, 8cc. The name of aiticines^ A. Gellius<; 
derives from aitua and canoy from singing to the dead. They 
were of two sorts, some sounding oti the trumpet, others on the flute 

1 Lib. 20. cap. U. 
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or pipe. That the trumpets had a share in this solemnity, we learn 

from Virgil, in the funeral of Pallas, An. 1 1. 192 : 

JErort ftir damorque virCm clangwrque tubarum. 

And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7 : 

Mime! turn gualet eantret Hbit CynthiOf $omnoa 
TibiOffitnetta truHor iUa tuba / 

And Plutarch tells a notable story of a magpie, that, upon hear- 
ing the trumpets at the funeral of a rich man, for some time after 
quite lost her voice, and could raise no manner of note ; when on a 
sudden, as if she had been all this while deeply meditating on the 
matter, she struck up exactly the same tunes that the trumpeters 
had played, and hit all the tunes and changes to admiration.' 
' For it is likely that the trumpets were used only in the public 
funerals, to give the people notice to appear at the solemnity, as 
Lipsius instructs us.* 

The t'tbicineB some restrain to the funerals of children, and 

younger persons, as Servius observes on the first of the JEneids,and 

Statius, Theb. 6. in the funeral of Achemorus : 

Turn iignum lucha comu grave nmgU adunco 
TibiOf cm tenercM tuetum producers manea. 

The learned Dacier has lately declared himself of the same 

opinion.* But it is certain that this cannot always have held good. 

For Suetonius mentions the tibU in the funeral of Julius Caesar," 

and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his JtfiocUocynthoan, And Ovid 

says of himself in plain words, ^ 

IrUerea no$tri gmd agani niri tritte UbeUi ? 

Tibia funeribus cQuvenii itta meit. Tsirr. v, Eleg. 1. 

Therefore it seems more probable, that the flutes or pipes were 
used in all sorts of funerals, aa the most accurate Rirchroan has 
given his judgment. 

It appears from the figures of trumpets and flutes on the old 
monuments, that instruments of those kinds, used «t funeral so- 
lemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones ; and ao fitted to give 
a sharper and more mournful sound. Hence Ovid calls the fune- 
ral trumpet longa tuba : 

Pro Umga retonent camdna vettra tuba .• Amor. 2, El. 6. 6. 

Afterthe musicians went the /ineJUny or the mourning womeiH 
hired on purpose to sing the n^tnia or ieaaus^ the funeral song, filled 
with the praises of the deceased ; but for the most part trifling and 
mean. Hence the grammarian in Gellius took bis flout against the 

' Phit. de Animal. Solert < Horace, Book 1. Sat 6. v. 44. 

• De Militia, lib. 4. cap. 10. « Cap. 83. 
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philosophersi ^ Vos philosophi mera estis (ut M. Cato ait) mortu- 
aria glossaria. Nam que collegistis et lectitastis res tetras, et ina- 
nes, et frivolas, tanquam mulierum voces praeficarum :'* * You phi- 
losophers (as Cato says) are mere dealers in trash ; for you go and 
collect a parcel of dry worthless stufif, just such, for all the world, 
as pld women whine out, who are hired to siog the mourning song 
at a funeral.' 

That the ludi and histrionesythe mimics and players, went before 
the funeral-bed, and danced after the satiric manner, we have the 
authority of Dionysius in his ninth book. Suetonius tells a story of 
the arch-mimic who acted at the funeral of Vespa^ian.w 

The custom for the slaves to go with their caps on before the 
corpse, and to be thereupon made free, is confirmed by a law of 
Justinian, and we meet with many examples of it in history. 

As to the beds or couches borne before, in the funeral solemnity, 
the design of these was to carry the waxen images of the deceased 
person's ancestors ; which were therefore used only in the funerals 
of those who had the jus imaginum, the right of keeping the effigies 
of the men of their family, which at home were set up in wooden 
presses, and taken thence to be publicly shown after this manner, on 
the death of any of their near relations.* Before the corpse of 
princes, or some extraordinary persons, not only the effigies of their 
ancestors, but the statues too of other gjreat men, were borne in 
state. Thus Augustus ordered six hundred beds of images to be 
carried before, at the funeral of Marcellus ; and Sylla the dictator 
had no less than six thousand.^ 

Besides all this, such as had been eminent for their achievements 

in war, and gained any considerable conquest, had the images and 

representations of the enemies they had subdued, or the cities they 

bad taken, or the spoils won in battle ; as Dionysius* reports in the 

funeral of Coriolanus, and Dio* in that of Augustus. This custom 

Virgil alludes to in the funeral of Pallas, Mn. xi. 78 ; 

Multaque praterea Laurenth pramia pv^^iut 
Aggerat^ et tong9 prtedamjuhet ordine dud. 

And a little after: 

Jndutosqtte jubet truncot hotUlibut arndi 
Iptotferre ducet, hnndcague nominajlgi. 

The lictors too made a part of the procession, going before the 
corpse to carry Xhefa^cesy and other ensigns of honours which the 
deceased had a right to in his lifetime. It is very remarkable, that 

^ A. Gell. lib. 18. cap. 7. y Serviui in JEn. 11. 

*• Cap. 19. « Lib. 8. 

^ Plio. N. H. Ub. 35. cap. 2. • Lib. $6. 
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the rods were not now carried in the ordinary posturei but turned 
quite the contrary way, as Tacitus reports, in the funeral of Ger- 
manicus.'' Hence Albinovanus in the funeral of Drusus : 

Quo9 primum vidi ftunet, infunere vidi, 
Et vUU ver908, indiciumque maU, 

We may now go on to the persons who bore the bier, or the fu- 
neral-bed ; and these were for the most part the nearest relations or 
th^ heirs of the deceased. Hence Horace, Book 2. Sat. 5 : 

Cadaver 

Uficium oleo largo nudU kumerU tuUt httres. 

And Juvenal, Sat. 10. i58: 

Incolumi IVofa, Priofmis vetdsset ad umbras 
AsBaraci magnia selennibM, Hectare funut 
PortantCi et reUqtdt fratram cervicibu$,^^-- 

Thus they report of Metellus who conquered M acedon, that he 
was carried to the funeral pile by his four sons ; one of which was 
the Praetor, the other three had been all Consuls ; two had tri- 
umphed, and one performed the office of Censor.^ 

Sometimes persons who had deserved highly of the common- 
wealth were borne at their funerals by the magistrates, or the sena- 
tors, or the chief of the nobility. Thus Plutarch relates of Numa; 
Suetonius of Julius Caesar;** and Tacitus of Augustus.* And the 
very strangers and foreigners that happened to be at Rome at the 
death of any worthy person, were very desirous of signifying their 
respects to his memory, by the service of carrying the funeral-bed, 
when he was to be buried ; as Plutarch tells us in the funeral of 
Paulus ^melius, that as many Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedo- 
nians, as happened to be present at the solemnity, that were young 
and of vigorous bodies, took up the bed, and bore it to the pile. 

Persons of meaner fortunes, and sometimes great men too, if they 
were hated by the people, were carried to their burial by the ve^fiil- 
lonea^ or by sandafiU tones j who lived by this employment. Thus 
Suetonius' and Eutropius^ relate of the emperor Domitian. There- 
fore in this last way of bearing out, we may suppose them to have 
used the aandafiiia or coilnmon bier, as in the former the leetica or 
lecii, the litters or beds. This bier is what Horace and Lucan call 
tfilis area : 



' Anguttit ejecta cadavara celU$ 



Conaervxu viK portando locabat in area. Hob. L. 1. Sat. 8. 

Da vilem Magno plebeii funeris arcam, 

Qtue lacerum corpu$ siccoa effundat in ignet, Luc. L. 8. 

It is worth observing, that sometimes the bed or bier was covered 

k Annal. 3. •» Cap. 84. * Annal. 1. 

« Plin. lib. 7. cap. 44. Val. Max. lib. 7. ' Cap. 17. « Lib. 7, 
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txiit sometimes not. It was exposed often, if the party had died a 
natural death, and was not very much deformed by the change ; and 
therefore now and then they used to paint the face, especially of 
women, to make them appear with more advantage to the sight. 
Dio tells us in the life of Nero, that he daubed the body of Britan- 
nicus over with a sort of whitC'-wash, to hinder the blueness of the 
flesh, and such other mark« of the poison, from being discovered ^ 
but a great rain fjailling at the time of the procession, washed off 
the paint, and exposed the fatal tokens to the view of the whole 
people. < 

But in case the visage was very much distorted, or upon some other 
account not fit to be shown, they threw a covering over the bed. 
Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus was carried forth to 
the burial velato caftite.h Sometimes too, when the face or the head 
had been miserably bruised, (as if the fall of a bouse, or some such 
accident, had occasioned the party's death,) they used to enclose 
the head and face in a masque, to hinder them from appearing ; and 
the funerals in which this was practised, they termed larvata/unera*, 

But the greatest part of the persons were those that followed the 
corpse. These in private funerals were seldom many besides the 
friends and relations of the deceased ; and it was very usual in a 
will, to bestow legacies upon such and such persons, upon condition 
they should appear at the funeral, and accompany the corpse. But 
at the indictive or public funersds, the whole city flocked together 
upon the general invitation and summons. The magistrates and 
senators were not wanting at the procession, nor even the priests 
themselves, as we find in the funeral of Numa, described by Plu-^ 
tarch* 

To g^ve an account of the habit and gestures of the mourners, or 
of the relations and others that followed the corpse, is in a great 
measure unnecessary ; for the weeping, the bitter complaints against 
the gods, the letting loose the hair, or sometimes cutting it ofi*, the 
changing the habit, and the laying aside the usual ornaments, are all 
too well known to jieed atiy explication. Yet there are many things 
singular in these subjects which deserve our farther notice. Thus^ 
they did not only tear or cut ofl* their hair, but had a custom to lay- 
it on the breast, or sometimes on the tomb of the deceased friiuid. 
Hence Ovid of the sisters of Narcissus : 



■ ' ■'- JPlanxtre sororet 
•M'i^dety et 96099 fratri impo9uere capiUos. 
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And Statiusi Theb. 7 : 

— Ter^gue et pectorefutam 
Cie9Qriem farro mnuU, 9ec1isgue jacenMs 
ObniibU tenida ora comU, 

It 18 no less observable) that at the funerals of their parents, the 
sons were covered on their heads, and the daughters uncovered > 
perhaps only to recede as far as possible from their ordinary habit. 
Yet it is likely that, in ordering the sons to cover their heads at suck 
solemnities, they had regard to the common practice of always wear- 
ing something on their heads when they worshipped the gods, and 
especially when they were present at a sacrifice. The original and 
grounds of this superstition are most admirably given by Virgil, in 
the prophet Helenus's instructions to j£neas : 

Quin tthi transmiis^ iteterini trant aquora cUuae$f 

£t potitia atit, jam vota in Uttore tobtetf 

Purpureo velare camat adopertuB amtctu^ 

Ae qua inter aanctot ignea in honors decorum 

MoatUU faciea occwTat, et omnia turbet. 

Bimc oocii morem oacromnif kunc ipoe teneto .* 

Hac caati maneant in reUgione nepotea. JEv, 3, 403. 

As to the mourning habits, it has been already observed,* that the 
senators sometimes on these occasions went attired like knights, the 
magistrates like senators. Sec. and that the common wear for mourn* 
ing was black. But we may farther remark, that though this was 
the ordinary colour to express their grief, used alike by both sexes* 
yet after the establishment of the empire, when abundance of party- 
colours came in fashion, the old primitive white grew so much into 
contempt, that at last it became proper to the women for their mourn* 
ing clothes. Thus Statius in the tears of Hetruscus : 

Muc viUata conum niveoque inaignia andctu 
JUitibua exequUa adea. 

And though it may with some reason b^ thought that the poet 
here, directing his speech to the goddess Piety, gives her that habit, 
rather as a mark of purily and innocence, than as the proper badge 
of grief in her sex ; yet the matter of fact is still evident from the 
aiithority of Plutarch ; who states this as the subject of one of hit 
problems, and gives several reasons for the practice. 

After the Persons follows the Plage whither the procession was 
directed, by which we must be guided in our next enquiry. In aU 
the funerals of note, especially in the public or indictive, the corpse 
was brought with a vast train of followers into the Forum.. Thus Ho- 
^ce, Book 1. Sat. 6: 

i Book 5. cap. 7# 
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• At hiCf u plauBira ducenta. 



Concurrantque foro triafunera^ magna twtahit 
Comua quod vincatgue tubaa. 

Here one of the nearest relations ascended the rostra, and obliged 
the audience with an oration in praise of the deceased. If none of 
the kindred undertook the office, it was discharged by some of the 
most eminent persons in the city for learning and eloquence, as Ap* 
pian reports of the funeral of SyllaJ And Pliny the younger reckons 
it as the last addition to the happiness of a very great roan, that he 
had the honour to be praised at his funeral by the most eloquent Ta- 
citus, then Consul ;k which is agreeable to Quintilian*s account of this 
matter, JV'am etfunebrea^ &c. * For the funeral orations (says he) de- 
pend very often on some public office, and by order of senate are 
many times given in charge to the magistrates to be performed by 
themselves in person.'* 

The invention of this custom is generally attributed to Valerius 
Poplicola, soon after the expulsion of the regal family. Plutarch tells 
us, that, ^ honouring his colleague's obsequies with a funeral oration, 
it so pleased the Romans, that it became customary for the best 
men to celebrate the funerals of great persons with speeches in their 
commendation * 

Nor was this honour proper to one sex alone, for Livy reports, 
^ that the matrons, upon account of making a collection of gold for 
the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were allowed as a signal 
favour to have funeral panegyrics in the same manner as the men.* 
Plutarch's relation of this matter differs from Livy only in the reasons 
of the custom : < He acquaints us that when it was agreed after the 
taking of Veii, that a bowl of massy gold should be made and sent to 
Delphi, there was so great a scarcity of gold, and the magistrates so 
puzzled in considering how to get it, thatthe Roman ladies meeting 
together, and consulting among themselves, out of the golden oma-* 
ments that they wore, contributed as much as went to the making the 
o^ering, which in weight came to eight talents of gold. The senate, 
to give them the honour they had deserved, ordained that funen^ 
orations should be used at the obsequies of women as well as of men, 
which had never been a custom before.' But it seems probable, that 
this honour was at first only paid to aged matrons ; since we learn 
from the same excellent author, that there was no precedent of any 
funeral oration on a younger woman, till Julius Caesar first made one 
upon the death of his own wife. 

i *Ei«9ux. fib. 1. H lostitut. lib. 3. cap. 6. 

k Lib. 2. Epbt. 1. , 
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Cicero" and Livy" cotnpUiii very much of this custom of fuaenj 
speeches, as if they had conduced in a great measureto the corrup- 
tion and falsifying of history. For it being ordinary on those occa- 
sions to be directed more by the precepts of oratory, than by the 
true matter of fact, it usually happened, that the deceased party was 
extolled on the account of several noble achievements, to which he 
had no just pretensions ; and especially when they came to enquire 
into their stock and original, as was customary at these solemnitiesi 
they seldom failed to clap in three or four of the most renowned 
persons of the commonwealth, to illustrate the family of the de- 
ceased ; and so by degrees well nigh ruined all proper distinctions 
of houses and blood. 

The next place to which the corpse was carried, was the place of 
burning and burial. It has been a custom amongst most nations to 
appoint this, without th^ city, particularly an^ohg the Jews and 
Greeks ; from whom it may be supposed to have been derived down 
to the Homans. That the Jews buried without the city, is evident 
from several places of the New Testament. Thus the sepulchre, in 
which Joseph laid our Saviour's body, was in the same place in which 
he was crucified,** which was near to the city.** And we read in St. 
Matthew, that at our Lord's passion * the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of their 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the hol^ city^ and ap- 
peared unto many.'^ 

As to the Grecians, Servius in an epistle to TuUy,' giving an ac-^ 
count of the unhappy death of his colleague Marcellus, which Ml out 
in Greece, tells him, that he could not by any means obtain leave of 
the Athenians to allow him a burying-place within the city, they 
urging a religious restraint in that point, and the w^t of precedent 
for such a practice. 

The Romans followed the same custom from the very first building 
of the city, which was afterwards settled in a law by the Decemviri, 
and often revived and confirmed by several later constitutions. The 
reason of this ancient practice may be resoled into a saci e5Hnd a 
civil consideration. As^to the former, the Romans, and mOst olhe» 
people, had a notion, that whatever had been consecrated to the su- 
pernal gods, was presently defiled upon the touch of a corpse, or even 
by bringing such a spectacle near it. Thus A. Gellius tells us, that the 
Flamen Dialia might not on any account enter into a place where 
there was a grave, or so much as touch a dead body.* And, if the 

» In Bmto. » Lib. 8. q Matthew, xxvii. S% 53. 

o John, xix. 41. ' Farotl. lib. 4. Epist. 12. 

TR Idem, 20< • Lib. 10, cap. 15. 
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Ponttfex Maximum happened to praise any one pnblicly at a funeral^ 
there was a veil always laid over the corpse to keep it from his sight ; 
as Dio reports of Augustus,' and Seneca of Tiberius.*" It is likely 
that this might be borrowed from the Jewish law, by which the high 
priest 'was forbidden to use the ordinary signs of mourning, or to 
" go in to any dead body.**' 

The civil consideration seems to have been, that neither the air 
might be corrupted by the stench of putrefied bodies, nor the build- 
ings endangered by the frequency of funeral fires. 

The places then, appointed for burial without the city, were either 

private or public ; the private places were the fields or gardens be« 

lon^ng to particular families. Hence Martial took the jest in one 

of his epigrams, on a gentleman that had buried several wives : 

SepHmaJam^ PMlero9t tibi condiiur uxor in <igro» 
Plus nuUif PMleroif qvam tibi reddii (iger* 

If it was possible, they always buried in that part of the field or 
garden which lay nearest the common road, both to put passengers 
in mind of mortality, and to save the best part of their land. Thus 
Juvenal, Sat. 1 : 

Experiar quid concedatur in iUos^ 
^orum Fkmnia tegitur cinit aique Latina. 

And we have scarce any relation of a burying in authors, but they 
tell us the urn was laid near such a way. Propertius is very earnest 
in desiring that, he may not be buried after this ordinary custom, 
jQear a celebrated road, for fear it should disturb his shade : 

J)lfaciantf mea ne Serrd locet ossa/reguenii, 

Quafadt asfiduo trandte vuigu9 iter. 
Post mortem tvmttU sic infamantur amanium c 

Me teg€U arborei devia terra com^. 
Aut humor ignotic cumxtUa vallcUut arena ; 

JVonJuvat in medid nomen habere via, lib. 3. Eleg. 16. 

The public burying-places were of two sorts ; those which were 
allotted to the poor, and those which were put to this use only at the 
funerals of great persons. The former were the fiuticuU or fiuticuliy 
without the Esquiline gate; they contained a great quantity of 
ground, and were put to no other use, than the burying of the bones 
and ashes of persons of the lowest rank, who had no private place of 
their own to lay the corpse in. But because the vast number of 
bones deposited here, infecting the air, rendered the neighbouring 
parts of the city unhealthy, Augustus gave away a great many acres 
of this common field to his favourite Maecenas, who turned it into 
fine gardens. This Horace tells us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8 ; 



< Lib. 54. ' Levit. xxii. 10, 11. 

«> Contolat. ad Bbr. cap. IZ. 
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Con9ervut viU portanda locabat in area .* 

Bbc mUerapleH $ta6at commune $ep%Uchnnn, &e. 

The public place assigned for the burial of great persons was com- 
monly the CamflU9 Martins. This honour could not be procured but 
by a public decree of senate, and was never conferred but on men of 
the highest stations and merits. Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus 
and Pompey, Appia^i of Sylla,^ Suetonius of Drusus,* and Virgil of 
Marcellus : 

Quant^M tile virum magnam Mavordt ad vrbem 
Camfmt aget getidtv* ! vel gwt^ Tiberin*^ videbU 
Funerot'cum twmthtm prmieriabere reeentem ! Mm, 6% 

It has been said, that the ordinary custom was to bury without the 
city, but we must except some sepulchres, as those of the Vestal 
virgins, whom Servius tells us the laws allowed a burying-place 
within the city.y The same honour was allowed to some extraordi- 
nary persons, as to Valerius Poplicola,* and to Fabricius,* being to 
continue to their heirs. Yet none of the &mily were afterwards there 
interred, but, the body being carried thither, one placed a burning 
torch under it, and then immediately took it away ; as an attestatioB 
of the deceased's privilege, and his receding from his honour ; and 
then the body was removed to another place, 

Cicero in his ninthPhilippic moves, that Servius Sulpiciut, upon 
account of hia many signal services to the commonwealth, may be 
honoured with a public sepulchre in the Campus Esquilinus, or in 
any other place where the Consul should please, thirty feet in di- 
mension every way, and to remain to his heirs and posterity. But 
there are not many instances of the like practice. 

Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the act of bury- 
ing. The corpse being brought in the manner already described, 
without the city, if they designed to bum it, was carried directly to 
the place appointed for that purpose, (which, if it was joined with the 
sepulchre, was called BuHumjif separate from it Ustrind) and there 
laid on the Rogu% or Pyra^ a pile of wood prepared to bum it on. 
This pile was built in the shape of an altar, differing in height ac- 
cording to the quality of the deceased. Thus Virgil in the funeral 
of Misenus, ^n. 6 : 

"•^-^Aramque iepulchri 

Ccngerere arhoribua^ Caloque educere certant. 

And Ovid against Ibis : 

Ei dare Plebeio corpus inane roj^. 

w 'Biu0u\. lib. 1. y Ad JEn. 9. 

« Claud, cap. 1. « Platarehinhii life. * Cicelt>« 
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The Mes which they made use of, were commonly such as had 
most pitch or rosin in them ; and, if they took any other wood, they 
split it, for the more easy catching fire: 

Procumbunt picea^ aonat icta tecuribus ilex^ 

Fra:tinetegue trabes; ctmot etJSstile r^dur 

Scindiiur. Vnte. Mv. 6. 

Round about the pile they used to set a parcel of cypress-trees, 
perhaps to hinder the noisome smell of the corpse. This observa- 
tion is owing to Virgil in the same place : 

htgentem Mtruxere pyram ; tuifrondibnt atris 
iviexunt latera^ etferaim anOe aspreit^s 
Constituuni. 

That the hody was placed on the pile, not by itself, but together 
with the couch or bed on which it lay, we have the authority of Ti- 
buUus, Book 1. Eleg. 1: 

Jf^bis et arntro potittan me, DeUoy lecto. 

This being done, the next of blood performed the ceremony of 

lighting the pile ; which they did with a torch, turning their face 

all the while the other way, as if it was done out of necessity, and 

not willingly, 'thus Virgil, iEn. 6 : 

■' ^ ■ ■ Suljectam^ more par€ntutn^ 
Jtverd temtere facem» 

As soon as the wood was set on fire, they wished and prayed for 

a wind to assist the flames, and hasten the consuming of the body, 

which they looked on as a fortunate accident. Thus Cynthia in Pro- 

pertius : 

Cut ventot non ipte rojiit, ingrate^ peiiiti ? 

And Plutarch in the Hfe of Sylla, reports, < that, the day being 
cloudy »ver head, they deferred carrying forth the corpse til] about 
three in the afternoon, expecting it would rain : but a strong wind 
blowing full agkinst the funeral pile, and setting it all on a flame, his 
body was consumed in a moment. As the pile shrunk down, and the 
fire was upon going out, the clouds showered down and continued 
raining till night. So that his good fortune was firm even to the last, 
and did, as it were, officiate at his funeral.* 

At the funerals of the emperors or renowned generals, as soon as 
the wood was lighted, the soldiers, and all the company made a so- 
lemn course, decursio^ three times round the pile, to show their aflec- 
tion to the deceased; of which we have numerous exatnples in his- 
tory. Virgil has not forgot to express this custom : 

Ter oircum accetuot cincti fuJgentibuM armU 
Decvrr e re rogttt ,• $er mawtumfunerit ignem 
lAMnncre in €guk^ ukUiUwque ore dede^ .^. It. 
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The body never bunit without company ; for because they^fancled 

that the ghosts delighted in blood, it was customary to kill a great 

number of beasts, and throw them on the pile : 

tMulta bown circa ntactaniur corpora fnorti ; 
Setig-eraoque suetf rapUugue ex omnibua agrU 
Injiammamjugulant pecudet, Vibo. iEir. 11. - 

In the more ignorant and barbarous ages, they used to murder 
men) and cast them into the funeral Aames of princes and command- 
ers. The poets never bum a hero without this inhuman ceretnony. 
Homer gives Patroclus 

And Virgil, Mn. 10 : 

Qtiatuor hicJweneSf toHdetn^ quot educat Ufens, 
ViverUea rapit ; inferia* quos immolet umbris^ 
CapUvoque rogi perfundat sangtdne Jlamnuu, 

But besides those, there were abundance of presents thrown into 

the fatal flames, of several sorts : These consisted for the most part 

of costy garments and perfumes thrown on the body as it burned. 

Thus Virgil, -fin. 6 : 

Purpuretuque wuper vettes, vetandna noiOf 
Conjiciunt, 

And Plutarch makes the extravagant expenses of Cato Junior at 
the funeral of his brother Coepio, to have been taken up in a vast 
quantity of costly garments and perfumes. 

All the precious gums, essences, and balsams, that the ancients 

were acquainted with, we find employed in their funerals : Hence 

Juvenal describes a fop that used abundance of essence : 

Et matuHno ntdana Crispinua amomo^ 

Quantum vix redoUnt duofunera, ■ 8at. 4, 

The soldiers and generals had usually their arms burnt with them 

on the pile. Thus Virgil, in the funeral of Misenus s 

jDecorantque super fulgentibua artnis, JEir. 6. 

And in another place he adds the spoils taken from the enemy : 

IRnc alii spoUa occint dirtpta LaUnii 

Conjiciunt igni^ galeas auetque decoros, 

Franaque,ferventesque rotas : pan munera niftOf 

Ipsorum clypeoSf et nonfe&cia tela* JEk» 11« 

When the pile was burnt down, they put out the remains of the 

fire, by sprinkling wine, that they might the more easily gather up 

the bones and ashes : 

Postquam collapn cineres^ acjtamma quievitf 

Jieligtuao vino et bibulam lavere faviUam* Viae. Xa, 6. 

This gathering up the bones and asbes, and putting them into the 
urn, was the next ofiice paid to the deceftsedi vhich thej termed^ 
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MHie^um. The whole qustom » moat fully and elegantly described 
by TibuUus in his third book, Eleg. 2 : 
Erg9 itH cum teimemf Uc. 

How the ashes and bones of the man came to be distinguished 
feom those of the beasts, and wood, and other materials, is not easy 
to be conceived, unless we suppose the difference to have arisen 
from the artificial placing of the corpse on the pile, so that every 
thing else should fall away on each side, and leave the human re- 
lics in a heap by themselves. 

Nothing now remained but to put the urn into the sepulchre; and 

to sprinkle the company with holy water, and dismiss them, Virg. 

JEn. 6 : 

Oi$aque lecia cado texit Choriinrus aheno .* 
Idem ter sociot pura circumtuUt undo, 
^argcna rare levi, et ramofdicia oUvit, 
' LuMtravitqu€ virog^ dixUque noviasima verba. 

These novUaima verba were either directed to the deceased, or to 
the company. The form of speech with which they took leave of the 
deceased was, * Vale, vale, vale I nos te, ordine quo natura premise- 
rit, cuncti sequemur.' The form, with which the Prstfica dismissed 
the people, was iliobt, i. e. ire licet. As they went away, they had 
a custom of wishing for light earth to lie on ihe relics, which they 
reckoned a great happiness. Hence it is an usual inscription on an- 
cient funeral monuments S. T. T. L. or * Sit tibi terra levis.' 

To enquire into the original of sepulchres, their several kinds and 
forms, the variety of ornaments, the difference of inscriptions, and 
the many ways of violating the tombs of the dead, would be too nice 
a disquisition for the present design. Yet we must not pass by the 
Coenotaphia, or monuments erected on a very singular account, 
cither to persons buried in another place, or to those who had re- 
ceived no burial, and whose relics could not be found. 

Thus Suetonius tells us, that the soldiers in Germany raised an ho* 
norary tomb to the memory of Drusus, though his body had been 
c^ried to Rome, and deposited in the Campus Martins :(> And we 
often find the generals raising tombs to the honour of those soldiers 
whose bodies could not be found after a fight. These tumuli inanes 
or honorariiy when erected to the memory of particular persons, were 
usually kept as sacred as the true monuments, and had the same ce* 
remonies performed at them. Thus Virgil describes Andromache 
keeping the anniversary of Hector's death, £n. 3 : 

Solennea turn forte dapea^ et triaUa dona 

Libabat cineri ^^itdrimachet maneague vocabat 

JBectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quern ceapite inanem^ 

Et geminaa^ cauaam kicrymia, aacraverat araa. 



^ SaetOD. Ckud. cap. 1. 

• 45 
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And iGneas tells Deiphobus, that he has paid him such an honour : 

Tunc egwnet tumulum Rfutteo in Utore inanem, 
Corutitidf et magna manes ter voce vocarvi ; 
JSTomen et arma locum servant.' JEs, 6. 

After the Funeral, we; are to take notice of the several rites 
performed in honour of the dead, at the festivals instituted with that 
design. The chief lime of paying these offices was the Feralioy or 
the feast of the ghosts, in the month of February ; but it was ordi- 
nary for particular families to have proper seasons of discharging 
this duty, as the J^ovennaliay the Decen?ialiaj and the like. The 
ceremonies themselves may be reduced to these three heads, sacri- 
fices', feasts, and games; to which if we subjoin the customs of 
mourning, and of the consecration, we shall take in all that remains 
on this subject. 

The sacrifices (which they called Inferia) consisted of liquois, 

victims, and garlands. The liquors were water, wine, milk, blood, 

and liquid balsam : 

Mc duo rite mei^ Ubana carchesia Baccho 

Fundit hwnif dno lacte tiovo, duo sanguine sacro, ViBe. JEk. 5. 

The blood was taken from the victims offered to the Manes, which 
were usually of the smaller cattle, though in ancient times it was 
customary to use captives or slaves in this inhuman manner. 

The balsams and garlands occur every where in the poets. Pro- 
pert, lib. 3. Eleg. 16 : 

Affe^^et hue unguenta tnihi, sertisque sepulchrum 
Omabit, custos ad mea busta sedens, 

Tibul. lib. 2. Eleg. 4 : 

Atque aUqxds senior, veteres veneratus amores^ 
Annua constructo serta dabit tumulo. 

Besides these chaplets, they strewed loose flowers about the mo- 
nument : 

Purpureosque jacit flores, ac taUafatur, JSx. 5. 

And again, -fin. 6 : 

Tu Marcellus eris, Manihus date liUa plenis .• 
Purpureas spargam Jlores / animamque nepotis 
His saltern accumulem doms, etfungar inaid 
•Munere. " 

The feasts celebrated to the honour of the deceased were either 
private or public. The private feasts were termed Silicerniay from 
%ilexy and cxna^ as if we should say * suppers made on a stone/ 
These were prepared both for the dead and the living. The repast 
designed for the dead, consisting commonly of beans, lettuces, bread, 
and eggs, or the like, was laid on the tomb for the ghosts to come out 
and eat, as they fancied they would; and what was left they bomt on 
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the atone. Travellers tell us that the Indians at present have a su- 
perstitious custom much of this nature, putting a piece of meat al- 
ways in the grave with the dead body, when they bury in the plan- 
tations. 

It was from this custom, that to express the most miserable po- 
verty of creatures almost starved, they used to say, ' Such an one 
got his victuals from the tombs :' Thus Catullus, 57 : 

Uxor Menem ; Sitpe quam in aepulchreHs 
VidiatU ipso rapere rogv canam, 
Quum dovolutum ex igne prosequena panem 
A tendraao tunderetur tutore. 

And Tibullus's curse is much to t|ie same purpose ; i. 5 : 

Ipaajame Himulante furens, her basque aepulchris 
Qu^erat, et a t^evis oata relicta tupia. 

The private feasts for the living were kept at the tomb of the de- 
ceased, by the nearest friends and relations only. 

The public feasts were when the heirs or friends of some rich or 
great person obliged the people with a general treat to his honour 
and memory; as Cicero reports of the funeral of Scipio Africanus,* 
and Dlo of that of Sylla.^i And Suetonius* relates that Julius Cae- 
sar gave the people a feast in memory of his daughter. There was a 
custom on these occasions to distribute a parcel of raw meat among 
the poor people, which they termed viscerado ; though this was 
sometimes given without the public feasts. 

The funeral games have already been dispatched among the other 
shows. 

As to the custom of mourning, besides what has been before ob- 
served by the bye, we may farther take notice of the time appointed 
for that ceremony, and some of the most remarkable ways of express- 
ing it. ' Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his life) prescribed rules for 
regulating the days of mourning according to certain times and ages. 
As for example a child of three years, and so upwards to ten, was to 
be mourned for so many months as he was years old. And the 
longest time of mourning, for any person whatsoever, was not to 
exceed the term often months; which also was the time appointed 
unto widows to lament the loss of their deceased husbands, before 
which they could not, without great indecency, pass unto second 
marriage : But, in case their incontinence was such as could not ad- 
mit so long an abstinence from the nuptial bed, they were to sacri- 
fice a cow with a calf, for expiation of their fault.' 

Now Romulus's year consisting but of ten months, when Numa 
afterwards added two months more, he did not alter the time he had 

' In Orat. pro Morxna. ^ Lib. Z7. • C«p. 22. 
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before settled for mourning ; and therefore, though after that time 
we meet with luctun annuusj or a year's mourning, used often upon 
the death of some eminent person, we must take it only for the old 
year of Romulus, or the space of ten months. 

There were several accidents which often occasioned the conclu- 
ding of a public or private mourning before the fixed time; such as 
the dedicatioh of a temple, the solenmity of public games or festi- 
vals, the solemn lustration performed by the Censor, and the dis- 
charging any vow made by a magistrate or general ; which, being 
times of public rejoicing, would have otherwise implied a contra* 
diction. 

As to the tokens of private grief, they had none but what are 
common to both nations, as the keeping their house for such a time, 
the avoiding all manner of recreations and entertainments, and the 
like. But, in public mourning, it was a singular custom to express 
their concern, by making the term and all business immediately to 
end, and settling a vacation till such a period ; of .which we have 
frequent instances. 

The last ceremony, designed to be spoken of, was consecratioo. 
This belonged properly to the emperors ; yet we meet too with a 
private consecration, which we may observe in our way. This was> 
when the friends and relations of the deceased canonized him, and 
paid him worship in private; a piece of respect commonly paid to 
parents by their children, as Plutarch observes in his Roman Ques- 
tions ; yet the parents too sometimes conferred the same honour on 
their deceased children, as Cicero promiaeth to do for his daughter 
Tullia, in the end of his Consolation ; and though that piece be sus- 
pected, as we now have it, yet the present authority loses nothing 
of its force, being cited heretofore by Lactantius, according to the 
copies extant in his time. 

The public consecration had its original from the deification of 
Romulus, but was afterwards discontinued till the time of the em- 
perors, on most of whom this honour was conferred. The whole ce- 
remony is most accurately described by Herodian, in his fourth 
book ; the translation of which place may conclude this subject : 

" The Romans (says he) have a custom to consecrate those em- 
perors who either leave sons or designed successors at their death ; 
and those who received this honour are said to be enrolled among 
the gods. On this occasion the whole city maintams a public grie^ 
mixed as it were with the solemnity of a festival. The true body is 
buried in a very sumptuous funeral, according to the ordinary 
thod. But they contrive to have an image of the emperor in 
done to die life ; and this they expose to public view, just et the en- 
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trance of the palace gate, on a stately bed of Worf , covered with 
rich garments of embroidered work and cloth o( gold. So the image 
lies there, all pale, as if, under a dangerous indisposition. Round 
the bed there sit, the greatest part of the day, on the left side, the 
whole senate in black ; on the right the aged matrons, who, either 
upon account of their parents or husbands, are reputed noble : They 
wear no jewels or gold, or ottier usual ornaments, but are attired in 
close white Tests, to express their sorrow and concern. This cere- 
mony continues seven days together ; the physicians being admitted 
every day to the bed, and declaring the patient to grow all along 
worse and worse. At last when they suppose him to be dead, a 
select company of young gentlemen of the Senatorian order take 
up the bed on their shoulders, and carry it through the holy way 
into the old Forum, the place where the Roman magistrates used 
to lay down their offices. On both sides there are raised galleries 
'With seats one above another, one side being filled with a choir of 
boys all nobly descended, and of the most eminent Patrician families ; 
the other with a like set of ladies of quality, who both together sing 
hymns and Pasans composed in very mournful and passionate airs, 
to the praise of the deceased. When these are over, they take up 
the bed jagain, and carry it into the Campus Martins ; where, in the 
widest part of the field, is erected a four square pile, entirdy com- 
posed of larg^ planks, in shape of a pavilion, and exactly regular and 
equal in the dimensions. This in the inside is filled up with dry 
chips, but without is adorned with coverlids of cloth of gold, and 
beautified with pictures and curious figures in ivory. Above this 
he placed another frame of wood, much less indeed, but set off with 
ornaments of the same nature, and having little doors or g^tes stand- 
ing about it. Over this are set a third and fourth pile, every one 
being considerably less than that on which it stands; and so others 
perhaps till they come to the last of aU, which forms the top. The 
figure of this structure, altogether, may be compared to those watch- 
towers which are to be seen in harbours of note, and by the fire on 
their top direct the course of the ships into the haven. After this^ 
hoisting up the body into the second frame of buildings, they get 
together a vast quantity of all manner of sweet odours and perfumes, 
whether of fruits, herbs, or gums, and pour them in heaps all about 
it; there being no nation, or city, or indeed any eminent men, who 
do not rival one another in paying these last presents to their prince. 
When the place is quite filled with a huge pile of spices and drugs, 
the whole order of knights ride in a solemn procession round the 
structure, and imitate the motions of the Pyrrhic dance. Chariots 
too, in a very regular and decent manner, are drove round the pile, 
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having the coachmen clothed in purple^ and bearing the images 
of all the illastrious .Romans^ renowned either for their counsels and 
administration at home, or their memorable achievements in war. 
This pomp being finished, the successor to the empire, taking a 
torch in his hand, puts it to the frame, and at the same time the 
whole company assist in lighting it in several places ; when, on a 
sudden, the chips and drugs catching iire, the whole pile is quickly 
consumed. At last, from the highest and smallest frame of wood, 
an eagle is let loose, which, ascending with the flames towards the 
sky, is supposed to carry the prince's soul to heaven." 



CHAPTER XI. 



OF THE ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS. 



THE peculiar customs of the Romans, in reference to eating and 
drinking, will easily fall under the three heads, of the tyne, the 
place, and the manner of their entertainments. As to the first, the 
Romans had no proper repast besides supper, for which the ordinary 
time was about the ninth hour, or our three o'clock. Jhus Martial 
reckoning up the business of every hour, iv. 8 : 

Jmperat exatrtictos Jrangert nona toro9. 

But the more frugal made this meal a little before sunset, in the 
declension of the day: To which Virgil mightpossibly allude, though 
speaking of the customs of Carthage, and of its queen, when he 
says, 

J^unc eadem^ laberUe (&€ convivia quarit, iEv. 4. 

On the other side, the voluptuous and extravagant commonly 

began their feasts before the ordinary hour. Thus Horace, Book 1 ■ 

Od. 1: 

^ec partem aoUdo demere de die 
Spernit, 

And Juvenal, Sat. 10: 

Exul ah octava Miariua bibit. 

Those that could not hold out till supper, used to break their 
fast in some other part of the day, some at the second hour, some 
at the fourth, answering to our eight and ten; some at the sixth, or 
about noon ; others at the eighth', or our two, as their stomachs re- 
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quired) or their employments gave them leftve. At this time they 
seldom ate any thing but a bit of dry bread, or perhaps a few raisins 
or nuts, or a little honey. From the different hours of taking this 
breakfast, it is likely that the jentaculum^ prandium^ mercnda^ &c* 
had their original, being really the same repast made: by several 
persons at several times/ 

The Place, in which the Romans eat, was anciently, called cana- 
culum, Seneca, Suetonius, and others, style it cenatio. But the 
mo&t common appellation, which they borrowed from the Grecians, 
was triclinium, Servius on the first of the ^neids, at that verse, 

Aurea cotnpoauit sponda, mediumque locaruit, 
takes an occasion to reprehend those grammarians who will have 
triclinium to signify a room to sup in, and not barely a "table. Yet 
(to omit a tedious number of citations from other authors) Tully 
himself useth the word in that sense; for in one of his epistles he 
tells Atticus,^ that when Csesar came to Philippi, the town was so 
full of soldiers as to leave Caesar scarce a triclinium to sup in. 

Anciently the Romans used to sup sitting, as the Europeans at 
present, making use of a long table. 

JPerpetvis sotiti patrea coruittere mentis. Vise. iEir. 8. 

Afterwards the men took up a custom of lying down, but the 
women for some time after still kept sitting, as the most decent pos- 
ture.it The children too of princes and noblemen, for the same rea- 
son, used to sit at the backs of couches;' whence, after a dish or 
two, they withdrew without causing any dbturbance. Yet as to the 
women, it is evident, that in after times they used the same posture 
at the table as men. Thus Cicero in an epistle to Paetus, telling him 
of one Cly teris, a gentlewoman that was lately at a treat with him, 
makes use of the word accubuit. And Ovid, in his fourth love-eleg^ 
of the first book, advises his mistress about her carriage at the table 
before her husband. 

Cum premet Hie torum^ vultu cornea ipta modetto 
Ibia, ut accumbcu. 

And Suetonius relates, that, at an entertainment of the emperor 
Caligula, he placed all his sisters one by one below himself, uxore 
sufira cubante^ ^ his wife lying above him.* 

When they began thus to lie down, instead of sitting at meat, 
they contrived a sort of beds or couches of the same nature with 
those on which they slept, but distinguished from them by the name 

^ Dtcier on Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. 

« Lib. 15. Epist. 50. »» Val. Max, lib. 2. cap. J . 

' Tacitus Ann. 13, Suetonius Claud, cap. 32. 
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of leeti trietiHiimtmj or triciiniarety the other being ctlkd tetti cubl- 
cularU, 

They were made in several ibrms, but commoDly fbnr-tqvare, 
sometimes to hold three or fourt sometimes two persons or only one. 
Yet) in the^iune entertaining-roomy it was observed to have mil the 
couches of the same shape and make. After the round citroo-laUes 
grew in fashion, they changed the three beds (which denominated 
the Triclinium) for the SMadium^ one single large couch in the 
shape of a half-meon, or of the Grecian 9igmaj from which itsoflie- 
times borrowed its namcy as in Martial : 

Accipe bmata $ortphtm feffydfoie $i$mu . 

These Stibadia took their several names from the number of men 
' that they held, as the Hexaclinen forsix^thc He/itaclinon for seven, 
and so on« 

The higher the beds were, the more noble and stately, and the 

more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil, An. 3 : 

Inde toro pater •Mnetu tic onva ab aU: 

And again, Mn, 6 : 

— — LucetU geniaUbuB aUia 
Aurtafuicra toriw, ■ 

On the contrary, low couches were looked on so extremely scan- 
dalous, that (Valerius Maximus tells the story) one ^lius Tubero, 
a man of great integrity, and of very noble progenitors, being a can- 
didate for the Fraetorship, lost the place, only for making use of a 
low sort of sup ping-beds, when he gave the people a public enter- 
tainmenU 

On the beds they laid a kind of ticks or quilts, stuffed with fea- 
thers, herbs, or tow ; which they called culcitr^. Over these they 
threw in ancient times nothing but goat-skins ; which they after- 
wards changed for the atraguluj the coverlids or carpets. These 
we sometimes find under the name of toralioy on account of belong- 
ing to the torus. Thus in Horace, 

J^^e iurpe toral, ne iordida mappa 

Ctnruget naret. Lib. 2. Epist. 5. 

And again, 

Et Tyriaa dare circum itlota toroHa vestes. Lib. 2. Sat. 4. 

On the carpets were laid the ftulvinij or pillows, for the guests to 
lean their backs on. 

* It would be endless to describe the variety and richness of the 
furniture with which they set off their tables. It will be enough to 
observe from Pliny, that, when Carthage was finally destroyed by 

i Val. Max. Ub. 7. cap. 5. 
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Sdpio AfKcamM, die whole mass of treaau re feuna Iq that city, which 
had so long contended for riches, glory, and empire, with Rome it- 
self amounted to no more than what in PUny^s time, was often laid 
out in the furniture of a tahle.^ 

As to the manner of the entertainment, the guests in the first 
place hathed with the master of the feast, and then changed their 
ordinary clothes for the vettU convivalisy or canatoriay a light kiq^ 
of a frock ; at the same time having their solea pulled off by their 
slaves, that they might not foul the fine carpets and furniture of the 
beds. And now taking their places, the first man lay at the head 
of the bed, resting the fore part of his body on his left elbow, and 
having a pillow or bolster to prop up his back. The next man lay 
with his head towards the feet of the first, from which he was defend* 
ed by the bolster that supported his own back, commonly reaching 
over to the naval of the other roan ; and the rest after the same man- 
ner. Being settled on the beds, in the next place they wash their 
hands : 

StreUoque ntper ditcumbitur ostro ; 
Dant manibiu famuli lymphat, ViBO. JEir. 1. 

After this they were served with garlands, or roses, and whatever 
other flowers were in season, which they did not wear only on their 
heads, but sometimes too about their necks and arms. This too was 
the time to present them with essences and perfumes. 

The number of guests is by A. Gellius stated, according to Varro, 
that they should not be fewer than three, or more than nine ; either 
to express the number of the Graces or the Muses. 

The most honourable place was the middle bed, and the middle 
of that. Horace describes the whole order of sitting in his eig;hth 
Satire of the second Book : 

Sunumu ego, etprope me Fhcui Sahinuit et infra^ 
Si memtniy Variua ; cum SfrviUo Balatrone 
ViHdiutf quo9 Mttcttnat adduxerat umbnu g 
^•menUmuM erat mper ipntm^ Porciut infra. 

So that ir^fra aliguem cubftre is the same as to lie in one's bosom^ 
a^ St. John is said to have done in our Saviour's ; whence learned 
men have thought that either the same custom was observed in al- 
most all nations, or else that the Jews, having been lately conquered 
by Pompey, conformed themselves in this, as in many other re* 
spects, to the example of their masters. 

At the beginning of the feast they lay on their bellies, their breasts 
being kept up with pillqws, that they might have both their hands at 



•^Mat* Hist lib. 33. cap, tl. 
46 
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Hbertf; bat, towii>^ tke ktter md, they <ilher reatei thrwttkeii 
on their elbows, ms Horace sajB, 

LangvUku in iAMtim jam m tmninm reptmet* fljer.tL4,3t. 

And in another place, 

Et cubito remanete pre980. Cm. 1. 06. 77^ 

Or, if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along ; aD which pos- 
tures are to be seen in the old marbles, which present the figure of 
an entertainment. 

They seem to have brought in the several courses in tables, and 
not by single dishes; as Servius observes on that of Virgil, JEn. i. 
220: 

Poitqtumprima qides efiuUi, mensague remoue. ' 

But some will understand by men9€ in that place, rather the 
dishes than the tables ; because it follows presently after, 

Ihxit^ ei in wiema taUcum Ubofoit honorenu 
Unless we supposoi that as soon as the table of victuals was remov- 
ed, another was set in its place with nothing but drink. 

They wanted no manner of diversion while they wo^e eating, hav- 
ing ordinarily music and antick dances, and in ancient times combats 
of gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us that Julius Caesar, once in a treat which he made 
for the people, had no less than twenty-two thousand tricUniai 
which is enough to give an idea of their public entertainments. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



OF ram romam vamss. 



THE Roman names, which many times grievously pucrie erf- 
nary readers, may be divided into four sorU, the names of the ik- 
genuiy or free-bom, the names of the freed men and slaves, the namet 
of the women, and the names of adopted persons. 

The Ingenui had three several names, the f^r^n^mtn^ the nmnen^ 
and the cognomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat. v. 136 : 



Si quidtentofoerU tmquam 
BnxretUmgutmlmhtmPria 
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Tbopr£nom€n aiisiprs to our Cimstiaii names, but was not im- 
posed till the assuming the manly gown. The names of this sort 
most in use, together with the initial letters which ordinarily stand 
Ibr them in writing, are as follows : 

A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decius, K. Cceso, L. Lucius, M. Manius 
and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. PubUus, Q. Quinctus, T. Titus. 

AP. Ai^his, CN. Gneius, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAM. Ma- 
mercus, SER. Serrius, SEX. Sextius. 

Tkenomen immedtately followed ihepnenomen, answering to the 
Grecka patronymicks. For as among them the posterity of £acua 
had the name .£acidse, so the Julian fiEmiily in Rome were so called 
from BUtts or Asoanius. But there were sevend other rwisons which 
giro original to some of the firanomen^y as living creatures^ places, 
and accidents, which are obrious in reading. 

The eofgrnomen was added in the third place, on the account of dis- 
tinguisfaingfSuniliesyaad was assumed from no certain cause, but usu« 
ally firom some particular occurrence. But this must be understood 
principally of the first original of the name, for afterwards it was 
hereditary, Uiough frequently changed for a new one. 

Grammariuis usually add a fourth name, which they call Agnomen ; 
but, this was rather an honourable title; as Cato was obliged with 
the constant epithet of the Wise, Crassus of the Rich : And hence 
came the African!, the Asiatic!, the Macedonici, &c. TuUy fre« 
quently uses Cognomen to signify these appellations, and therefore 
there is no need of being so scrupulous as to express ourselves in 
these cases by the fourth word. 

The slaves in ancient times had no name but what they borrowed 
from the Prxnomen of their masters, as Luciper, Publipor, Marcr- 
por, as much as to say, Lucii puer, Publii puer, kc* When this 
custom grew out of fashion, the slaves were usually called by some 
proper name of their own, sometimes of Latin, sometimes of Gre- 
cian original ; this was very often taken from their country, as D»- 
▼us, Syrus, Geta, Sec. Upon their manumission they took up the 
Praenomen and the Nomen of their masters, but, instead of the Cog- 
nomen, made use of their former name ; as Marcus Tullius Tiro, the 
freed man of Cicero. After the same manner, it was customary for 
any foreigner who had been made a free denizen of Rpme, to bear 
the Nomen and the Prsenomen ofr.the person on whose account he 
obtained that privilege. 

The women had anciently their Praenomens as well as the men, 
such as Caia, Cxcilia, Lucia, Sec. But afterwards they seldom used 

I Qmnctilisn. Institat. lib. 1. cap. 4. Plin. N. H. lib. 33. ctp. 1 . 
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any other besides the proper name of their ftmilft as JnUa^ Bfarciat 
and the like. When there were two sisters in a bouse, the distin- 
guishing terms were Major and Minor; if a greater number, Prima, 
Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, Quinta, or hj contraction, Secundilla, 
Quartilla, and Quintilla. 

Adopted persons assumed all the three names of him who oUiged 
them with this kindness, but, as a mark of their proper descent, add- 
ed at the end either their former Nomen or Cognomen ; the first 
exactly the same as before, (as Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo Brutus, 
the name of M. Junius Brutus when adopted by Q. Senrilius Cepio 
Agalo) : The other with some slight alteration, as C. Octaviu% when 
adopted by Julius Caesar, was call^^ C JuHu« C«taar OcUvianus. 

Though the right and the ceremony of Adoption be a subject pro- 
perly belonging to the notice of civil lawyers; yet it cannot be amiss 
to gire some little hints about the nature of that custom in general. 
Every one knows the meaning of the word, and that to adofii a per- 
^ son was to take him in the room of a son, and to give him a right to 
all privileges which accompanied that title. Now the wisdom of the 
Roman constitution made this matter a public concern. When a 
man had a mind to adofit another into his family, he was oWged to 
draw up his reasons, and to offer them to the college of the Pontifices, 
for their approbation. If this was obtained, on the motion of the 
Pontifices, the Consul, or some other prime magistrate, brought in 
a bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the adoption valid. The 
private ceremony consisted in buying the person to be adopted, of 
bis parents, for such a sum of money, formally given and takoi ; as 
Suetonius tells us Augustus purchased his grandsons Caius and 
Lucius of their Agrippa. 

Aulus Gellius makes a distinction between MoJUio and Arrogatio^ 
as if the former belonged only to the care of the Praetor, and was 
granted only to persons under age ; the latter to the cognisance of 
the people, and was the free act of persons grown up, and in their 
own power ; but we learn from almost every page of history, that 
the Romans were not so nice in their practice as he is in his obser- 
vation. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



OF THE ROMAN MONET. 



IN enquiring into the difference and value of the Roman coins, 
we may begin with the lowest sort, that of brass. The JEs, then, or 
most ancient moneyi was first stamped by Senrius Tullius, whereas 
formerly it was distinguished only by weight, and not by any image. 
The first image was that of Pecus, or small cattle, whence it took the 
name of Pecunia. Afterwards it had on one side the beak of a ship, 
on the other a Janus; and such were the stamps of the As; for as 
for the Triens, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the impression of a 
boat upon them. A long time did the Romans use this, and no other 
money, till after the war with Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 484, five years be- 
fore the first Punic war, silver began to be coined. The stamps upon 
the silver Denarii are for the most part waggons with two or four 
beasts in them on the one side, and on the reverse the head of 
Rome, with a helmet. The Victoriati have the image of Victory 
sitting, the Sestertii, usually Castor and Pollux on the one side, and 
both on the reverse the image of the city ; so the custom continued 
during the commonwealth. Augustus caused Capricorn to be set 
upon his coin, and the succeeding emperors ordinarily their own effi- 
gies : Last of all came up coin of gold, which was first stamped, six- 
ty-two years after that of silver, in the con&uUhip of M. Livius Sali- 
nator, with the same stamp and images. So much for the several 
kinds of money ; we may now proceed to the several pieces under 
every kind. 

The As was ao named guati Msy or brass, being of that metal, and 
at first consisted of lib. weight, till, in the first Punic war, the people 
being greatly impoverished, made six Asses of the same value 
out of one. In the second Punic war, Hannibal pressing very hardly 
upon them, and putting them to great shifts, the Asses were reduced 
to an ounce a-piece; and in conclusion, by a law of Papirius, were 
brought down to half an ounce, and so continued. The As contain- 
ed the tenth part of the Denarius, and was in value of our money 
about ob. qua. The Semissis, or Semi-aes, half as much. The Triens 
was the third part of the As, the Quadrans the fourth, by some 
called Triuncis and Teruncius, because it contained 3 ounces, before 
the value was diminished. The Sextans, or sixth part, was that 
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which every head contriboted to the funeral of Meaenius Agrippa ; 
but these were not sufficient for use, and therefore there were other 
pieces made, as the Uncia> or twelfth part of the pound, the Semun- 
cia of the weight of 4 drachms, and the Sextula, or sixth part of an 
ounce. Varro speaks too of the Decussis* in value 10 Asses, or of a 
Denarius f the Vicessis of two Denarii, and so upwards to the Cea- 
tuasis, the greatest brass coin, in value 100 Asses, 10 Denarii, and 
of our money 6s. 3d. 

. For the silver money, the old Denarius was so naooMc^ b^caue it 
contained Denos JEres or Asses, 10 Asses, though its weight and 
value was not at all times alike ; for the old Roman Denatioa^ditnig 
the commonwealth, weighed the seventh part of an ounce, and was 
in value of our money 8d. •6. q. with ^ c : but the new DenavkiSy 
which came up in the time of Claudius, or a little before, weighed 
ezacdy an Attic Drachm ; so that the Gre^ writers wbe» they 
speak of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm, whkh of our 
money was worth 7d. ob. ; computations are generally made with re- 
ference to thb new sort of Denanus; if respect be had to the ancacnt 
times, then all reckonings are to be increased one seveBtfc part, for 
just so much the old one exceeded the new. When we meet with 
Bigatus and Quadrigatus, we must understand the same coin as Uie 
Denarius, so called from the Bigse and Quadrigas stamped upon it 
There was another coin called Victoriatus,from the image of Victory 
upon it, first stamped in Rome by an order of Clodhis, in vatoe haH* 
a Denarius, and therefore named also Quinarius, as conndning the 
value of five Asses ; it was worth of our money 3d. ob, q. The next 
that follows, and which makes so much noise in authors, is the Ses- 
tertius, so called qua9i Sesquitertius, because it contained t0o Asses 
and a half, being half the Victoriatus, and a fourth part of the Demh 
rius. It is often called absolutely Nummus, because it was in ttkMrt 
frequent use, as also Sestertius Nummus ; it was worth of ewr money 
Id. ob. gu. The Obolus was the sixth part of the Denarius, equal to 
the Attic «C«aW, as much va Id. fu. with us. The LibcUa was the 
tenth part of the Denarius, and equid in vidue to the As; so caliedas 
a little pound, being supposed equal to a pound of brass, worth of 
our money ob, gu. The Sembelk, as if written Semi4ibella, was half 
this. And lastly, the Teruncius was the fortieth part of the Dena- 
rius, so named because it was worth three ounces of brassy being 
inconsiderable in value, and next to nothing. 

To come at last to the golden coins ; those most remarkable were 
the Aurei Denarii, so termed, either because they had the same 
stamp as the sUver Denarii, or because in bigness they much reseoa- 
bled them. The old Aureus stamped during the common wealtfo, 
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w«ighiag tvro siker Douiriiy worth of oiir money 17s. Id. 06. gtuu 
The new Aureos, stftmped about the beginning of the empire, was 
lighter than the former by one seventh part, weighing two drachmsi 
worth about ISs. of our money. Thus they continued Didrachmi 
for the time of tht first five Cssars; and then lost much in their 
weight by the fraud and avance of the succeeding princes. In 
Nero's time they wanted a few grains, under Gaiba a little more, un- 
der Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, no fewer than eight ; under Vespa- 
sian ten, and the like under Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius Severus, 
and others. Domitian, indeed, had in his reign restored to the Aurei 
their full weight of two Drachms, and so did Aurelian afterwards, 
which was the last regulation of the matter, while Rome continued 
to be the seat of the empire. 

. The marks of the ordinary coins are as follow. The As, because 
at first it was a pound weight, is thus expressed, L. and the Sester- 
tius, because it contained in value two pounds of brass and a half, 
thus, HS. or LLS. The mark of the Quinarius or Victoriatus was 
V. and of the Denarius X or : ! : 

The sums in use among the Romans were chiefly three; the 
Sestertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Sestertium, contained 
a thousand Sestertii, about 71. 16s. and 3d. of our money. We do 
not indeed, find it in any ancient author in the singular number, as 
it is now used, but we very often meet with it in the plural, though 
with the same signification. In reckoning by Sesterces, the Ro- 
mans had an art, which may be understood by these three rules; 
the first is, if a numeral noun agree in case, gender, and number, 
with Sestertius, then it denotes precisely so many Sestertii, as decern 
SeMtertiij just so many ; the second is this, if a numeral noun of an- 
other case be joined with the genitive plural of Sestertius, it denotes 
so many thousand, as decern Sestertium signifies ten thousand Ses- 
tertii. Lastly, if the numeral adverb be joined, it denotes so many 
hundred thousand, as decies Sestertium signifies ten hundred thou- 
sand Sestertii; or if the numeral adverb be put by itself, the signifi- 
cation is the same ; Decies or Vigesies stand for so many hundred 
thousand Sestertii, or, as they say, so many hundred Sestertia. 

The Libra, or pound, contained twelve ounces of silver, or ninety- 
six Drachms, or later Denarii, and was worth of our money 31. 

The third sum was the talent, which contained twenty-fimr Ses- 
tertia, and six thousand later Denarii, being the same with the Attic 
Talent ; for the names of Talent, Mina, and Drachma, the Romans 
took from the Greeks, as the Greeks borrowed from them the Libra 
and the Uncia. The talent was worth of our present money 1871. 
IDs. 
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We meet too with a lesser sum, termed the Sportula, bring what 
the rich men gave to ererf one of their clients after having waited 
upon them in publici and now and then at other times, as they 
pleased to appoint; it was in value about a hundred Quadrantes, or 
18d. od. qua. Formerly, instead of this sum, they used to deal a 
Dole to the clients without the door, who received the victuals in a 
little basket made of a kind of broom, called Sportum. 
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Accusatio 
Acilius Glabrio 

Actionem intendere, vitl, edere 
Actiones Legis 
Actium (the Fight there) 
Actor 
Actuarius 
Ad bestias 
Ad ludos 
Ad metalla 
Addictio 
Adoptio 
Adnan 
Advocati 
iEdes sacrae 
.Sdicula 
^diles 

■ Cereales 

I Curules 

Plebis 

iEdilitii 
iEmylian 
MmyMus 
JEneaa 
iEneatores 
JSqui 

JErarium &cere 
JEre diruti 
JEa 

iEstimatio Htis 
iBtius 
Agger 
- Agones 
Agonalia 

Alaric, King of the Goths 
Albo-gnlerus 
Als 

Alexander Severus 
Alicata Chlaniys 
Allocutio 
Ambarvalia 
Ambire magistratum 
Ambitus 



Ampliatio 
Amulius 

Ancus Marti us 
Ancylia 



152 
28,29 

270 
30 
92 



47 



Andabatae (a sort of Gladiators) 

268, 270 

Animadversio ^ 152 
Animam in primo ore, or in pii- 

mis labris tenere 324 

Anna Perenna 109 

Annus bissextilis 104 

Anthemius 51 
Antony 14. vid. Marc. 

Antiochus, King of Syria 37 

Antoninus Caracalla 46 

Vid. Marcus and Lucius. 

Pius 45 

Antoninus's Pillar 75 

Aper 48 

Apex 308 

Aphractum 244 

ApoUo 214 

"tff^tfjtro/ 244 

Apparitores 135 

Appius Claudius 32; 84 

Appius the Decemvir 132 

Aquae et ignis interdictio 155 

Aquaeducts 77 
AquUa (Standard of a Legion) 202 

Aquilx prseesse ibid. 

Aquitania (made a Province) 41 

Arabia (made a Province) 45 

Arbiter bibendi 249 

Arbitri 147 

Arches 73 

Area of the Amphitheatre 65 

Arena ibid. 

Aries (the Battering-Ham) 238, 239 

Armatura 220 

Armenia (made a Province) 45 

Armillae 224 

Arroorum concussio 214 

Arms of the Romans 206 

Arrogatio 352 

Aruspex 102 
Aruspices, vid. Haruspices. 

As 353, &c. 
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Aicaniu» 


38 


AfsyrU (made a ProTince) 


45 


Attclan* (Soft of Playi) 
Athens (taken by Sylla) 


279 


38 


Atriti 


300 


Attalus (Cng of Pergamut) 


37 


Attila the Hun 


50 


Auctorati 


966 


Arena (Rirer) 


56 


Arentinua (an Alban Kinj^) 


ibid. 


Auguries 


85—87 


Augurs 


ibid. 


Augustulns V 
Augustus, vid. OctaTiUB. 
Aiotus 


51 


51 


Aulus Plautius 


43 


Aurei Denarii 


354 


Aurelian 


48 


Auspices 


87—90 


Au^icia 

n 


204 


Barnios 
Balbinus 


76,77 


46 


BalisU 


238,340 


Barritus 


914 


Basifieae 


69,70 



Basilicus (a throw on the Dice) 249 
Battalia of the Romans 209 

Beds of Images carried in Proces- 
sion at Funerals 331 
Beneficiarii 197 
Bestiarii 158, 262 
Bidental 332 
Bigatus 354 
Bigx 254^ 354 
Biremis *i44 
Bisseztus dies 104 
Blood-lettting, a Punishment of 

the Roman Soldiers 223 

Borrowing and Tending of Wives 
among the Romans, probably a 
misuie 318—330 

Bridges of Rome 60 

Britain 42, 43 

Brutus 30, 40, 41 

Bttccinatores 213 

Buccinat ibid. 

Buccula 208 

BuUa aurea 398 

Burning of the Dead 321 

Bustum 338 



Ccliohis, or Minor Cielius 55 

Caerites 234 

Caeritum tabuls 137, 234 

Caesar 39—41 

Calcei Lunati 310 

Mullti 310, 311 

Calculi 247 



CaligaU 313 

Calig« ibid. 

Speculatoriae 312, 313 

CaliguU 42 

Canullus 33,33 
Camp (Porm and Dirison of it) 215 

Campaffi 311 

Campidoctores 219 

Campus llartius 55^ 68 

Campus EsquinaGs 56 

— »»- Figulinua ibid. 

Campus Sceleratos 96 

Candidatus 120 

■ — Principts 128 
Canicula (a Throw on tiie Dice) 949 

Cannae (the Battle there) 36 

Cantabna.(subdued) 41 

Capitol 61 
Cappadocia (made a Province) 41 
Caps and Hats ordinarily used by 

ihe Romans 308 

Capite cenri 143 

Caput porcinum 211 

Carceres €IIF 

Carinus 48 

CarmentaUa 108 

Carmen Saliare 93 

Camifex 136 

Carriage (destroyed) 37 

Cams 48 

Cassius 40, 41 

Castra aestiva 215 

— — hybema ibid. 

■ stativa ibid. 

Catapulta 338, 340 

Catastasb of the Drama 378 

Catastrophe of the Drama ibid. 

Catilinanan Conspiracy 38 

Catti 45 

Cavea 66 

Celeres 133 

Celeustes 244 

Cells of a temple 63 

Cenotaphia 341 

Censors 13^ 127 

Censorii 201 

Census 136 

Census put for a rich Man 180 

Centesimatio 223 
Centumvirilitibusjudicandis 147 

Centuria praerog^tiva 144 

Centuries 141 

or Ordines, of soldiers, 198 

Centurions 900 

Centurionum primus 301 

Cerealia 109 
Cestus (the Exercise described) 353 

Chariot Races ibid. 

Charistia 108 

Chirodotac 303 

Chlamys 300 

Vid. AUcaU 

Chorus 981» kc 
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Cicero 38 

Cimbri 37 

Cincture of the Oowu 295 

Cinctus Gabinus 296 

Circensian Shows 251 

Circi 67 

Circus Maximus ibid. 

Circuitio Vigilum 218 

Civilus quercus 225 

Civitatcsfoedcratic 235 

Infra cUMsem 143 

Ckssea ibid« 

Ckflsici auctores ibid. 

Clasaicum 214 

Claudius 42 

Claudius the Second 47 
Ckvi 302—304 

ClaTum panrere 123 

ClxUa 32 

Cleopatra 41 

Clients 112 

Cloacae 78 
Closing the Eyes of departing Friends 

325 



Clusium 

Cocles 

Co<?mptio 

Ccenaculum 

Cocnatio 

Cognomen 

Cohors prxtoria 

prima 

Collatinus 
Collis Dians 
Hortulorum 

— Pincius 

— Quirinalis 
Collis Virainalis 
Collocatio 
Colonies 
Columns bellica 
— — rostrata 
Columns or Pillars 
Comedy 
Comitia 

— — Adumbrata 
CakU 

■■ Centuriata 

■■ Curiata 

TribuU 

Comitium 

Commodus 

Commons 

Companies of Charioteers 

Vid, Factio. 
•^— - the Golden 

the Purple 

the Silver 

Conclamatio 
Concussio arroorum 
Confarreatio 
Congiaria 
Conquitttores 
Consecration of Temples 



2^ 

32 

315 

347 

ibid. 

350,351 

198 

ibid. 

30 

56 

55,56 

56 

55 

56 

327 

233 

75 

ibid. 

74 

278 

141—146 

143 

141 

141—143 

ibid. 

141, 142 

69,72 

46 

112 

253 

254 

ibid. 

ibid. 

327 

214 

315 

224 

193 

62 



Consecration of Emperors 

of Friends 
Constantine the Great 
Constantinople 
Constantius 
— ^ Chlorus 
Consulares* 
Consuls 
Consules ordinarii 

suffecti 

Cornelius Scipio 

Comicines 

Comua ^Mosic) 

Comua (Parts of the Army) 

Corona Tenire sub 

castrensis 
— civica 
— — mufalts 

nafalis 



-obMionalis 



rostrata 
^— triumpfaalis 

▼allans 
Corons aureae 
Corsica (subdued)* 
Conrus (Engine) 
Corvbantes 
Cothurnus 
Cottian Alps 
Crassus 
Crepids 
Cretata ambitio 
Crimen aduherit 

ambitus 

falsi 

■ ■ inter ucarios 

■ mikjestatis 
■■ parriddii 

— — peculatfis 
perduellionis 

■ plagii 

■■ repetundarum 
— — - veneficii 
■ vis publics 

Crisu 
Crupellaiii 
Cuoillus 
Culcitne 
Culeus 
Cultrarii 
Cuneus 
Curetes 
Curia Hostilia 
— ^ Pompeii 
Curie 

Curio Bfaximus 
Curiones 
Cybele's PriesU 



Daci 

Dacia (made a Proyince) 



344 

ibid. 

48 

49 

ibid. 

48 

201 

121 

122 

ibid. 

37 

213 

ibid. 

200 

233 

225 

224 

225 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

35 

241 

96,98 

279.280 

43 

39 

312 

295 

150 

149 

150 

ibid. 

139,149 

150,157 

139, 149 

143 

149 

139,149 

150 

149 

208 

269 

305,308 

348 

157 

102 

211 

55, 96^ 98 

69 

ibid. 

69,141 

142 

ibid. 

98 



45 

ibid. 
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A*iDuKUf itn^ 


272 


Dalmatia (subdued) 


41 


Damnum 


154 


Dapes Saliares 


93 


Becerojugis 


254 


DecemTiri 


131 


— *— — litibus judicandis 


135 



Keepers of the Sibylline 

Oracles 96, 97 

Decii 205 

Decimato 223 

Becius 47 

Becuma 235 

Becumani ibid. 
Becuriae 141, 200 

Becuriones 203 

Becursio at Funerals 339 

Becussis 354 

Beductorcs 120 

Befensio 151 

Befuncti pro rostris lauclatio 72 

Bejectio e rupe Tarpeia 156 

Belatores 154 

Belubrum 61 

Benarius 353 

Becennalia 342 

Bepontani 144 

Beportati 156 

BeporUtio 155 

Besignatores 294 

Devoting of the Generals 205 

Biadem 310 

Biadumen 46 

Bibaphus 306 
Dictator 122—124 

Didius Julian 46 

BidrAchml 355 

Bies atrl 106 

... comitiales ibid. 

..«— comperendint ibid. 

fasti 105, 106 

lesti ibid. 

— intercisi 105 

>■ prxliares 106 

— — > profesti ibid. 

postriduani ibid. 

—— - Btati ibid. 

Biem dicere rco 153 

£j>,fnf 243 

Binarreasio 315 

/^oros 243 

Bioclesian 48 

Diribitores 145 

Disceptatio causae 148 
Bisous (the Bxercise described) 252 

^ei/irctrof 124 

Bivis suis rem gerere 204 

Bivorces 318 

Bo, dico, addico 106 

Bolabne 239 

Bomitian 44 

Bttumviri classis 244 
■ (Keepers of the Sibylline 

Oracles) 96,97 



Duumyiri perduellionis, or capitales 

135 
Dux legionis 201 



Edere actionem 148 

Edicta (Bills for a show of Gladiators) 

270 
Egeria 91 

EuufCo^ci 244 

EKctTovTo^o( ibid. 

EuuuhzH^iK 243 

EAtfTMi 250 

Elatio 328 

Elephants running in the Ciroiis 254 
Emeriti 197 

Ensigns 212 

Entertainments 346 

Epitasis of the Drama 278 

Epula, or Lectistcmia 100 

Epulze ibid. 

Epulones, or Septemviri epulonum 

96, 100 
Eques, Equestris Ordinis, et Eqnestri 
loco natus, the di (Terence between 
them lis 

EquestrJa 66 

Equi redditiO 195 

Equitatus Justus 199 

Equites 194 

Equitum probatio ibid. 

recensio 194y 195 

• transvectio .ibid. 

Equum adimere 136 

Espousals 313 

Essedarii 268, 370 

Essedum ibid. 

Evander ' 87 

Eudoxia 50 

Evocatio deorum tutelarium 236 

Evocati 197 

Euphrates (the Bounds of the £m> 
pirej 45 

Excubiae 217 

Exercitia ad palum 219 

Exilium 154^ 155 

Exire 271 

Exodium 279 

» Atellanicum ibid 

Extispices 87 

Extraordinarii 200» 2l€ 



Fabius Maximus 
Factio alba 
-^— prasina 
— ^— russata 
veneta 



36 

253 

ibid. 

ibtd* 

ib^ 



Vid. Company of Charioteeiv. 
Fari tria yerbt 106 

leasees 132 
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Fasciz 

Fascis 

Vavete liogtiis 
Faustulus 

Feasts in honour of the Dead 
Febmaca 
Feciales 
Felicitas 
Femoralia 
Feralia 
Ferentarii 
Ferise conceptivae 
-■ imperative 

privatac 

stativae 

Fescennine Verses 
Festivals in the Roman 



3or 

220 
101 
38 
342 
83 
93,231 
214 
307 
108, 342 
206 
105 
ibid. 
106 
105 
275 
Kalendar 
108—111 
181 
90, 91 
90 
ibid. 
91 



Funera larvata 333 

Funerals 321^346 

Funeral Ceremonies before the Bu- 



rial 



Filius familix 
FlaiTieu Dialis 

■ Martialis 

Quirinalis 

Flaminica 

Flaminia, orFlammeum(the Flamen's 

Cap) 90 
Flammeum (the Bride's Veil) 315 

Floralia 110 

Foederatx civitates 235 

FoUis (a sort of Ball) 250 

Fora 69 

Civilia 70 

Venalia 71 

Forfex (a way of drawing up an 

Army) 211 

Form of Absolution 152 

— - of Ampliation ibid. 

of Condemnation ibid. 

Forums 70 

Forum Augusd ibid. 

— Boarium 71 

Cupedinarium 72 

— — Julium 70 

— - Latinum ibid. 

Nerv3c 71 

Olitorium 72 

Palladium '71 

■ Pistorium 72 

— Romanam 70 

■ ' Suarium 72 
> Trajani 71 

Transitorium ibid. 

Fortuna Caesaris 214 

Fossa 217 

Fratres Arvales 84 

Freedom by Manumission 114 

■ by Testament ibid. 
Frontis inustio 152 
Frumentum xstimatum 235, 236 
— — decumanura 235 

■ emptum ibid. 

— — — honorarium 236 

— ^— — impefttom ibid. 

Funditores 206 

Funera acerba 324 



Burying* 



Funereae 
Funus censorium 

indictivum 

— - publicum 
tacitum 



transiatitium 

■■ vulgare or plebeium 

Furca ignominiosa 
Furca psnalis 
Fustes 



325 
in the Act of 

327 
after the Burial 
342 
326 
323 
322 
ibid. 
322,323 
324 
323 
157 
ibid. 
222 



G. 

Galba 43 

Galea 2O6 

Galericulum 309 

Galerius 43 
Galerus 2O6, 308 

Galli (Priests of Cybele) 98 

G&llienus 47 

Gallus ibid. 

Games 247 

Gates of Rome qq 

Gauls sack Rome 33 

General ^03 
Genscric, King of the Vandals 51 
Gladiators 264—274 

Gladiatores catervarii 268 

iiscales " ibid. 

■ •• meridiani ibid. 

■ ordinarii ibid. 

— — postulatitii ibid. 

Globus (Way of drawing up an Ar- 

^„n>y). 211 

Olycenus, vid. Liarius 51 

Gordian 4^ 

Gratian 50 

Gregorian Style 104 

Gubemator 244 



H. 



Habet, or hoc habet (a Form of Speech 
used by Gladiators after giving a 
Blow) §jri 

Habit of the Romans 295—313 

Hannibal SO, 37 

Harangues of the Generals 215 

Harpastum 250 

Haruspices 87 90 

Hasta pura 224 

yendj, sub 135 

Haste 206 

Hwuti 198, 201 
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Heliogsbaliu 


46 


Jus honorarium 160 


HepUcUnon 


348 


— - imaginis 114 


Hepterei 


343 


— Papirianum 159 


Hercules, his Chapel near 


the Am- 


— trium liberonim 190 


phitheatres and Circos 


273 


In jus reum vocare 148 


Hexaclinon 


348 


In jus vocatus aut eat aut satisdet ibid. 


Hexeres 


243 


Juramentum cahimnis ibid. 


Hippagines 


243 


Justinian 16 


Hirtius 


40 




Hlstriones 


279 




Hoc age 


101 


K. 


Honorary tombs 


341 




Honorius 


50 


Kalends 107 


Hoplomachi 


270 


KaV^fuiloe 344 


Hostia 


100 


KtiltL^r^LfA^M. ibid. 
Kissing of the dead Body 334 


I. J. 




Knights 113 
Estates ibid. 


Janiculum 


S7 


K^iAc 313 


Janus Imus 


64 




Medius 


ibid. 






ibid. 




Idx Dactyli 


98 


L. 


Ides 


107 




Jentaculum 


347 


Laberiutthelliimc 376,377 


Ignobiles 


114 


Lacema 305 


Ignominia 
Illicet 


154^ 155 


Lacemata amica 308 


341 


Laciniam trahere 396 


lUyricum (subdued) 


41 


Lsna 306 


Immolatio 


101 


Lanistc 366 


Immunes 


335 


Titus Largius Flanoi the first Dic- 


Imperator, tdd, general. 




tator 133 


Imperatores Contubemales 


316 


Latins 33 


In crucem actio 


156 


Utinus 38 


In integrum restitutio 
Infra aliquem cubare 


149 


Latio sententix 153 


349 


Latium 37 


Inferis 


343 


Latrones 248 


Infulx 


101 


Latrunculi 347 


Ingenui 


114^350 


Laudatio (a Custom at Trials) 151, 153 


Inquisitio 


153 


Lavinia 28 


Intersessio 


118,129 


Lavinium ibid. 


Interrex 


133 


Laurentia ibid. 


Jovian 


49 


Laurentum 38 


Ipsulae 


92 


Laws 159—191 


Irrogatio 


153 


de adnlterio et po^citia 184 


Juba 


40 




Judex Quxstionis 


150 


de ambitu 186 


Judgments 


146-154 


of the AssembUes and Meet- 


Judices selecti 


150 


ings 165 


Judicia centumviralia 


135 


-. — of Citizens 163 


Judicium calumnix 


149 


of Constitutions, Laws, and 


falsi 


ibid. 


Privileges 170 


Jugum mitti, sub 


233 


of Com 176 


Jugurtha 


37 


of Crimes 183 


Juirurthinc War 
Juftan 


ibid. 




49 


Falsi 185 


year. Account of 


104 


of Judges 181 


Jupiter Feretrius 


230 


of Judgment 183 


Jure vocatK (Centuries and Tribes) 


of Manstrates 168 




144 


de Haiestate 183 


Jus civile 


160 


of Martial Affairs 178 


— civitatis 


242 


Miscellaneous 189 


— dicere and judicare (the ^ffer- 


. of Money, Usury, Stc 180 


ence between them) 


125 


depcricidis W 
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Laws de permit repetandit 187 

— of ProvinccB and their Governors 

171 

— of Relig^n 161 

of the Senate 167 

«— - de ucariis et Teneficis 184 

de Tutclis 179 

de Vi 185 

of Wills, Heirs, and Legades 180 

Leagues (how made) 231 
Lecti tridiniorum, or tricfiniares 348 
Iiectics, or Lecti (Funeral Beds) 333 
L^ati 139, 140, 203 
Consulares 204 

— Praetorii ibid. 

Legatio libera 167 

Leges (how they differed from Pie 

biscita) 
Legions 
Lepidus 
Lessus 
Levy of the Confederates 

of the foot 

of the Horse 

Lex Acilia 

— Acilia Calpurnia 

JEUa 

— — JEroilia 

Ampia Labiena 

Antia 



Lex Genutia 168 

— Hieronica 176 
Hirtia 168 

— Uortensia 170 
Julia 172, 173, 175, 177, 182. 

184, 188 
— de Adulterio 184 

■ ■ de Ambitu 187 

de Givitate 164 

-demaritandisordinibus 189 



Antonia 

Apuleia 

Atilia 

Atinia 

Attia 

Aufidia 

— . Aurelia 

CxciUa 

Caecilia Didia 



Cxcilia de jure Italiae et tributis 

tollendis 189 
Calpurnia 187 

— Campania 175 
Cassia 166, 167, 174 

— Cincia 183 

Claudia or Clodia 190 

Chudia 165, 167, 181 

Clodia, 161, 165, 169, 172, 176^ 

185, 189 
Calia 166 

— Cornelia, 161, 162, 164, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 175, 177, 182, 

183, 184^ 188 



.Curia 
.Didia 
' Domitia 
-Fabia 
> Fannia 
. Flaminia 

• Flavia 
Furia 

• Fusia 



165 
177 
162 
186 
176 
174 
175 
180 
165 



- Papia 



146 
198 
41 
330 
196 
192 
194 
188 
186 
165 
177 
171 
177 

162, 169, 182, 184 
183 
179 
170 
162 
186 
170, 182 
169, 188 
170 



- Junia 

— Licinia 
— — Sacrata 
-Laetoria 
-Licinia 
Albutia 

•Mutia 



-de Sodalitiis 



ibid. 
164,188 
171 
169 
179 
162, 174^ 177 
171 
164 



Livia 

de Sociis 

Mamilia 

Manilia 

— Manlia 

Marcia 

Maria 

— — Maria Forcia 
MariU 

— Memmia 
• Muneralis 

— Ogulnia 
— — Oppia 
— - Orchia 

Papia 

Papia Poppxa 

Papiria 

Pap)rria 

PUiutia 

Pompeia 

PoKna 



186 
181 
164 
175 

166, 179 
161 
169 
166 
178 
189 
182 
183 
161 
177 
176 

162, 163 
189 
161 
166 

181,185 

170, 182, 186, 187 

163 



Portoria 189 

Pupia 167 

Remmia i83 

Rosda 162 

— » Sacrata militaris I7g 

Scatinia or Scantinia 184 

Sempronia 163, 166, 168, 172, 

174^ 176, 178, 180, 181 

Sentia 16/ 

Servilia 164^ 175, 181, 188 

Scxtia Lidnia 161, 168 

Silvani et Cabonis 164 

Sulpicia 164, 167, 178 



Gabinia 166, 167, 178 180, 183 

•*— - Gellia Coradla 165 



- Sulpitia Sempronia 

- Terentia Cassia 

• Thoria 
•Titia 

• Trebonia 

- Tullia 

• de Yacatione 
-Valeria 

• Valeria Horatia 
•Varia 

• Yatinia 



161 

176 

174 
169, 173 

173 
167, 186 

162 
163, 169, 180 

163 
164,183 

173 
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Lex Tiilia anoalis 

Voconia 

Liarius or Glycerius 

Libainina prima 

Libatio 

Libeila 

I jbclli (Bills for a Sword 

Liber censu, &c. 

Libertas 

Libert! 

Libcrtini 

Libitina 

Libitinarii 

Libra 

Ubri elephantini 

Libuniicat 

Licinius 

Lictores 

Litem intendcre 

Literx 

Litui 

Lituus 

Livios Andronicus 

Lorica 

Luci 

Lucius Antoninus 

Lucius Quintius 

Lucretia 

Luctus annuus 

Lucullus 

Ludi Actiaci 

..^— Apollinares 

.— Auf^^ales 

— Capitolinl 

Ccreales 

Circenses 

. Compitalitii 

Consuales 

Decennales 

Florales 

Funebres 

Juvenales 

— Juventutis 

Ma^i 

Martiales 

Megalenses 

MiscclU 

Natalitii 

Palatini 

Pontificales 

Quinqucnnales 

Romani 

Sacerdotales 

, Sxculares 

Sccnici 

Triumphales 

Victorix 

Votivi 

Ludii and Uistrioncs at a 

Lupa 

Lupercalia 

Luperci 

Fabtani 

■ CluiDCtiliaiu 



Play) 



168 

180 

51 

102 

bid. 

354 

270 

115 

214 

114^ 136 

ibid. 

326 

ibid. 

355 

63 

243 

48 

136 

148 

226 

213 

ibid. 

275 

208 

64 

46 

32 

30 

344 

38 

292 

287 

289 

288 

286 

251 

289 

288 

293 

286 

294 

293 

ibid. 

292 

287 

286 

293 

ibid. 

289—29-; 

265 

292 

288 

265 

289 

274 

293 

292 

ibid. 

Funeral 331 

28 

82,108 

82 

83 

ibid. 



Lustrum 



-condere 



127 
ibid. 



Lying on Couches at the Table 347 
M. 



Magister equitum 
Magistrates 

■ when admitted 
— — — ^ when designed 
Magistratus curules 

— extraordinarii 

— — — majores 
minores 

■ mixti 

■ ' ordinaru 

-^— — Patricii 
Plebeii 

— -^ Provinciales 

Urban! 

Magnentius 

Majorianus 

Mandatores 

Mandatum 

Manipulus 

Man] i us 

Mappa 

Marc Antony 

Marcus Antoninus 

Marius 

Marriage by use 

proper time for 



134^133 
119 
144 

ibid. 

119 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

119 

ibid. 

ibid. 

49 

sr 

154 

147 

198,201 

35 

255 

40,41 

46 

37,38 

314 

ibid. 

313-330 

109 

244 

48 

ibid. 

46 



Marriages 

Matronalia 

Mctxt/uoi (Ships of War) 

Maxentius 

Maximian 

Maximin 

Maximilian 48 

Maximus 51 

Megalesia 2 86 

Mercidinus or Mercidonius 1 03 

Merenda 347 

Mto-ATc^v^y 308 

Mesopotamia (made a Province) 45 

MeU in the Circus 67 

Metallici 158 

Miliarium aureum 75 

Milites subitarii 193 

Mimus 376 

Mina 355 

Minerva 109 

Missilia 261 

Missus (the Matches in the Races) 354 

xrarius 255 

Mithridates, King of Poatus 37^ 38 

Mitra 308, 309 

Mittere indices in consilium 153 

Mola 101 

Moneres 344 
Of the Money 353—356 

Mons Aventinus 54 — 56 

Augustus ^ 

— — Caballus or CabaUinuf Ml 
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Mons CrHus 54, 55 

CapitoHnus 54 

— Esquilinus, ExquilinuB, or Ex- 

cubines 55 

. Murcius 56 

Palatinus 55 

Querculanusy op Quercetula- 

nus ibid. 

' Remonius 56 

Saturni 54 

Tarpeios ibid. 

- VaticaDUS 57 

— - Yiminalis 56 

Montorias 57 

Mors (Capiul Punishment) 154, 156 
If ortuaria glossaria 331 

liouming 343 

Habit 333, 334 

Municipia 233—235 

lfunuspronunciare,orproponere 270 
Husculus 238 

Music of the Army 213 

Mutius 32 

MyrmilloiieB 269, 270 



N. 

Kxnia 330 

Of the Names 350 

Kntalis urbis 110 

Naval Affairs of the RomanB 340 — 346 



Naves apertx 
— ^ constratae 

longac 

^- onerariae 

^ rostratx 

tectx 

— - turrilx 
Navis of a Temple 
Naumachiae (the Place) 
• (the Sport) 



Nepos 

Nero 

Nerva 

Nerva's Arch 

Nobiles 

Nomen 

Nominis delatio 

Nonx Caprotinae 

Nones 

Notarius 

Novennalia 

Novi 

Novissima verba 

Novus homo 

Nucibus reUctis 

Numa 

Numerian 

Numitor 

Nummus 

Nuiuiinz 

Nuts strewed at marmgCrfesists 317 

Nymphaea 77 



244 

ibid. 

243 

ibid. 

244 

ibid. 

ibid. 

63 

68 

263 

51 

43,52 

45 

71 

113, 114 

350 

150 

110 

107 

136 

342 

113, 114 

341 

114 

317 

30 

48 

28,29 

354 

105 



Oath of the Soldiers 

Obolus 

Ocrea: 

Octavius or Augustus 

Octeres 

Odeun^ 

Odoacer 

< »fficers in the Army 

Olybriua 

Omne tulit punctum 

Opilius Macrinus 

'Ofrxi)ay<ifyot 

Opttmates 

Optiones 

Orchestra 

Orcini 

Ordines primi 

Orestes 

Ormisdas 

Omarc Apparitoribus, 

Ornari provincia 

Osorius 

Ossilee^ium 

Ostia (the port) 

Otho 

Ovation 

OvUia 



196 
355 
208 
40,41 
243 

68 

50,51 

200—205 

243 

51 
145 

46 
242 
270 
113 
203 

65 
114 
201 

51 

71 

Scribi8,&c. 138 

137 

42 
341 
240 

43 

227 

68,144 



Pacto 14S 

Paganica (a sort of BtU) 250 

Palantes 54 

Palaria 219 

Palatium 54 

Pales 110 

PaliHa ibid. 

Palla 307 

Palladium 95 

Palliatse (Plays) 278 

Palliatus 297 

Palliolum 308 

Palmvra 148 

Paludamentum 301 

Pales Capreac 110 

Pannici terrores 214 

Pannonia (subdued) 41 

Pansa 40 

Pantheon 62 

Pantomimi 276 

Papirius Cursor 33 

Paragaudae 303 
Par impar 247, 250 

Pari a componere 271 

Parma 206 

Parricidium 109 

Pater Patratut 94 
48 
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Pttibulum 157 

Pat es Coofcripti 116 

Patriciang 113 

Patrons 112, 143 

Pay of the Soldiers 221, 222 

Pectorate 208 

Pecunia 353 

•— -. extniordinaria 235 

ordinaria ibid. 

Pediiis 41 

UtmKoilo^ot 244 

Pentathliini 251 

nifToui/aw^iK 243 

Tltilifftit ibid. 

Penula 298, 305 

PercuBsio securi 156 

nijifl-^^^ygor 298 

Peronci 310 

Perses 37 

Persona 280 

Pertinax 46 

pescia 276 

Petasua 309 

Petere 271 

Phalerae 224 

Philip 47 

(of Macedon) 36 

Philippi ( the Battle there) 41 
^o(}tK'>t 243 
Phrygians (Priests of Cybelc) 98 
Picts , 46 
Pilo trigonalis 250 
Pilae (the several sorts) 247, 250 
PUarii ^ 198 
Pileo donari 114 
Pileus 309 
Pileus (the Reward of Gladiators) 272 
Pilum 207 
Pinurii 83, 84 
Pinni 270 
Pinnirapi 268, 270 
Piso 43 
Pitched Shirts 158 
Place (which reckoned the most ho- 
nourable at the Table) 549 
Places for burning and burying* the 

Dead 536 

Planipedes 276 

plebeians 112 

Pleb scita 146, 160 

plutei 238, 239 

PoUicem premerc 272 

vertere ibid. 

PoHinctores 326 

PonKrrium 53, 54 

proferre 54 

Pom pa Circensis 286 

Pompey 38—40 

De ponte dejici 144 

Pontes ibid. 

Pontifices 87—89 

■ majoret 89 

■■■ minores ibid. 

Pontifez manmus 90 



Fontificum 

Pontius Pilate 

Pontus 

Popx 

PopKfugium 

Populares 

Popularia 

Porsenna 

PorU Capena« or Appia 

Carmentalis 

— Flaminia 

Flumeotana 

Nxvia 

— — Saliana 

Triumphalis 

porticos 

Portitores 

Portoria 

Portorium 

Posca 

Postulatio actionis 

Potitii 

Praecinj^ 

Przcipitatio de Robore 

Praccones 

Pracfecturx 

Prxfectus alae 



• xrani 
-classis 

• frumenti 

- legionis 

- praetorio 

• vinlum 
-urbis 



Pracficsc 
Prxlusio 
Prxnoroen 
Practerta, vid. Toga 
PrartexUtae (Plays) 
Prattor Peregrinus 

Urbanus 

Phetorii 

Prartoriuro 

praetors 

;•- of the Provinces 

Praiulium 
Prerogative Century 

— — Tribe 

PriesU 
Primipilarius 
Priniipilus , 
Primus centurionum 
Princeps judicium 

juventutis ^ 

" senatus 
Principalis constitutio 
Principes 
■ — centurionum 

ordinum 

Principia 

Probus 

Procas 

Proconsuls 

Procuratores 
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Ptocuratores C«aarii 140 

Proiectio in proflaentem 156 

Proletarii 143 
Proprxtort 139, 140 

Proquxstora ibid. 

Proscenium 65 

Proecripti 156 

Proscripdo 155 

Protasis of the Drtma 278 

Provinces 235 

(Consular) 139 

— — (Prxtorian) ibid. 
Provincial Mag:i8trate8 137—139 

Provincix 233 

Provocatoret* 270 

Public Ways 78, 79 

Publius the Blimic 277 

— — Scipio 37 

PuUarius 86 

Pullata turba 300 

PuUatorum circulus ibid. 

Pulvinarii 100 

Pulvini 348 
Punishments 154—139 

of the Soldiers 222, 233 

Pupienus 46 

Purpura Megalensis 286 

Puteat Libanis 72 

■ Scriboniuro ibid 

Puticulx or PuticuU 337 

Pyra 338 

Pyrrhice or Sahatio Pyrrhica 259 

l^rrhut 34 



Quadrans 353 

Quadrigx 254, 354 

Quadrigatus 354 

Quadriremis 242, 244 

Quatuor viri viarum curandarum 135 
Quzsitores 125, 150 

Quscsitores parricidii, vel rerum 

^capitalium 135, 150 

Quxstiones 1J5 

Quaestor palatii 128 

- principis 



B. 



Quxstores Peregrini 
-Urbani 



ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

201 

216 

127, 139, 140 

354 

32 

210 



Quxstorii 

Quaestorium 

Quxstors 

Quinarius (Coin) 

Lucius Quintius 

Quincunx 

Quindecimviri (Keepers of the Si 

bylline Oracles) 96, 97 

Quinquatrus or Quinquatria 109 

Qninqueremia 244 

Quinquertium 251 

QuinUna 216 

Quinctdius 47 

Quiris (Dea) 315 



Radius 


251 


Recuperatores 


147 


Referre ad senatum 


117 


Regions of the City 


58—60 


Regulus 


35 


Relegati 


256 


Relegatio 


155 


Remus 


28, 29 


Renunciari Consul, &c. 


146 


Repetere 


271 


Rcpotia 


318 


Repudium 


ibid. 


mittere 


ibid. 


Retiarius 


268,270 


Review of the Cavalry 


195 


Rewards of the Soldiers 


2.4 


Reus 


147 


Rex Sacrorum or Sacrificulua 


I 91 



Rhea Silvia 27, 28 

Ricimer 51 

Rings (taken off from Persons just 

expired) 325 

Robigalia 110 

Robigo, or Robigus ibid. 

Robur 156 

Rogatio 142, 153 

Rogus Jo8 

Romani, et Cives Roihani, the Dif- 
ference between them 234 
Rome built 29 

' sacked by the Gauls 33 

— ^ — sacked b\ Genseric 51 

■ takrn by Odoacer ibid. 

" ■ the Circuit of it in the 

Reign of Valerian 57 

number of inhabitants ibid. 

Romulus 27—29 

Rosarii 206 

Roscius the Player 285 

Rudiarii 273 

Rudis (the Reward of Gladiators) 

272, 273 



Sabines 32 
Sacellura 61 
Sacramenta (put for milites, or mi- 
litia) 198 
Sacrifices 100—102 
Sacrosancti (the Tribunes so call- 

ed) 129 

Sagittarii 206 

Salii 90-92 

— ^ Collini, or Agonenses 93 

Habit ini ibid, 

Saliiiubsulus 92 

Sal lust's Garden 56 

Salutatio imperatoris 226 

Saluutores 120 

Samnite Gladiators 268, 209 
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Stinnites S3 

Sandapilonet 332 

Sardinia (subdued; % 35 

Sarmatians 45 

Satire 274, 275 

Saturx historiae 274 

Saturam sententias exquirere, per ibid. 
Saturnalia 110 

Satuniian Vcnet 275 

Scapula 42 

Scena 65 

Scipio 36, 40 

Scorpio 238, 240 

46 

136 

235 

207 

ibid. 

ibid. 

148 

120 

290 

- 122 

268 

254 

354 

353 

354 

69 

115, &c. 

116 

112, &c. 

116 



Scots 

Scribac 

Scrip tura 

Scutum 

Scuta irobricata 

ovatA 

Se stetisse 
Sectatoret 
Seculum 
Securis 
Secutores 
Sejuges 
Sembella 
Semissis 
Semuncia 
Senaculum 
The Senates 
Senatorjan Age 
Senators 
Senator's Rstate 
Senators* sons (their liberty of com- 
ing into the house) 119 
Senatores pedarii ibid 
Senatum refi* rre, ad 117 
Senatus auihoritas ^ 118 

— ^ consultum ibid. 

. consulta tacita ibid. 

— indictus 117 

legit imus ibid. 

Senatu ejicerc 1-6 

Senio (a throw on the Dice) 249 

Septa, or Ovilia 68, 144 

Septemjuges -^^ 

Serra (way ofdrawingupanarmy) 212 
Servitus 154, 156 

Servius Tullius 30 

Sesterces, way of counting by 355 
Sestertium " ibid. 

Sestertius ibid. 

Severus ^ 46, 51 

Severian 51 

Sextans 353 

Shoes 310 

Shows of wild Beasts 260—26.) 

Sibyls 96 

Sicambri 41 

C. Siccius Dentatus 226 

Sicily (subdued) S5 

Signs of Grief at Faneralg 333 

Siliccmia 342 

Sinus of the Gown 296 



Siticines 
Socciis 

Sodales Arvalel 
. I'itii 

Sodalltia 
Solex 

pulled off at FeasU 

Sortitio judicum 
Spanish Swords 
Spolia opima 

Sportula 

Sportum 

Stadia 

Stationes 

Status of a play 

Stibadium 

Stipendium 

Stola 

8tragula 

Strangulatio 

Subsulse 

Succenturiones 

Sudes 

Suevi 

Suggrundarium 

Sulpicius 

Suovetaurilia 

Supplicatio 

Syfla 



Tabella 



- votiva 



Tabernari v (a sort of Play) 
Tablet marked with A 
— marked with C 

marked with N L 

— — marked with U R 

Tacitus (Emperor) 

Talent 

Tali 

Talio 

Tarentine War 

Tarquinius Priscut 

Tarquin the Proud ' 

Titus Tatius 

Templum 

Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 

of Janus 

~- of Saturn 



329 
279 

84 

94 
186 
312 
349 
151 
206 
230 

93 

356 

ibid. 

68 
217 
278 
348 
235 
307 
348 
156 
242 

93 
203 
217 

41 
322 
. S7 
127 
226 

37 



142 
245 
279 
145, 152 
152 
ibid. 
145 
48 
355 
247— >249 
154,155 
33 
30 
30,31 
54 



61 

ibid. 

63 

ibid. 

353,354 

108 

244 

215, 218 



Teruncius 
Terminalia 

Tessera ___^ 

Tesserae et Tesserarum Ludus 247-i24^ 

Tesserarius 218 

Testudo 238 

TtTgi»$i»c 243 

Tcutones Sf 

Theatre 05— ^BT 

of Scaunu 66 
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Theatre of Pompcy 66 

Thcodoric the Goth 51 

Theodosius 50 

Thracian Gladiators 268, 269 

Tiara 308, 309 

Tiberius 41 

Tibiae 283, 284 

— Dextrae ibid. 

— Impares ibid. 

Lydiac ibid. 

Pares 283 

Phrygiac 283, 84 

Sarranx ibid. 

- Sinistra ibid. 

Tibialia 307 

Tigranes 38 

Titus (Emperor) 44 

Toga 295, &c. 

alba 295 

Candida ibid. 

libera 299 

palioata 300 

picu ibid. 

prxtexta 297 

— -* pulla 300 

• pura 299 

— purpurea 300 

— sordida ibid. 

virilis 300 

Togata 307 

Togata (Sort of Plays) 278, 279 



Togatus (opposed to Palliatus) 

Toralia 

Tornamenta 

Torques 

Trabcs 

Trabcatae (Sort of Plays) 

Tragedy 

Trajan 

Trajan's PiUar 

Transactio 

Triarii 
Tribes 

of the City 

Tribu movere 

Tribunal 

Tribunes 

(Junior) 

(Senior) 

— — of the People 
• of the Soldiers 



297 
348 
259 
224 
301 
279 
278 
45 
74 
148 
244 

198, 201 

141 

58, 145 

127 

216 

200,20: 
192 
ibid. 
19 
192 
202 
ibid. 
221 
202 



Tribuni angusticlavii 
— — comitiati 

• aerarii 

laticlavii 

■ militum, consulari potestate 133 

. rufuli 202 

Tribunus, or Praefectus Celerum 133 
Tribunitia potestate donati 129 

Tribus Rusticae 145 

t/rbanae ibid. 

Tributa 236 

Triclinium 348 



Triens 


S5S 


Trierarchus 


244 


T§o»5*f 


243 


Tripudium 


86 




ibid. 


sonivium 


ibid. 


Triremis 


243,244 


Triumph 


227, 230 


Triumviri A. A. JE. F. F. 


135 




134 


k — rooneules 


135 
134 
353 


Triuncis 


Trochus 


247, 250 


TmjsL, or Ludus Trojac 251, 256—260 


Trophies 


72, 75, 76 


Tuba 


213 


Tub* 


ibid. 


Tubicines 


ibid. 


TulliaiHim 


155 


Tulhi^ Hostilius 


30 


Tumuli inanes, or faonorarii 


341 


Tunica 


302 




ibid. 


laticlavia 


ibid. 




ibid. 


Tunicatus popellus 


ibid. 


Tunicae talares 


ibid. 


Turrn* 


199 


Turres mobiles 


238 


Turris, lower, (way of drawing up 


an army) 


212 


Tutiilus 


309 


Tyrones 


220 



V. 

Vadari reum * 148 

Valcntinian the First 49 

the Second 50 

the Third ibid. 

Valerian 47 

V'alerius Poplicola 32 

Vallum 217 

VaiTonian Satire 275 

Vaticanus, or Vagitanus Mons 57 

Vectig^Ies 235 

Veii 32 

Velites ^ 198,206 

Venatio direptioni 261 

Ventilatio 271 

Venus Gen**trix 214 

(Throw on the Dice) 349 

Verhera 154, 155 

Versura I8O 

V«*rtere arma 271 

Vespasian 42, 44 

Vespillones 326, 332 

Vestal Vrgins 95, 96 
Vestis convivalis, or cocnatoria 349 

forensis 295 

Veto 129 

Vexilla 224 
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INDEX. 



yexilltiii 

via Appia 

Viator 

Viatores 

Vicetimatio 

yictima 

Victimarii 

Victoria 

Victoriatus 

Vi^lum prxfectus 

Vigintiviratus 

Villa area 

Villa publica 

Vincola 

Vindicta 

Vineac 

Visceratio 

Vitellius 

Viti* 

Vitem poscere 

Vites 

Vitt« 

Umbo of the Shield 

of the Gown 

Uncia 

Vocare in jus 
Volaci 



202 


Urbis NatiOit 


110 


79 


Ustrioa 


338 


129 






136 






223 


W. 




100 






102 


Wap(howdecltped) 


231,232 


214 


Watch-word 


214 


353 


Ways 


79 


134 






135 






332 


X. 




68 






155 


Xantippus 


^ 


114 


Xerxes 


4iS 


238,239 






343 






43,44 


Y. 




201 






202 


Of the Roman Year 


102—104 


222 






101 






207 


Z. 




296 






354 


Zenobia 


48 


150 


Zosimus 


46,4^ 


32 


Zysti 


68 
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SCRIPTORES 

Qui in duodecim Tomis Thesauri Antiquitatum Romanorum a 
Magno GRytvjo congesti inveniuntur. 



TOM I. 



OCTAV. Ferrarius de Origine Romanorum. 

PauJus lliuiutius de GiviUte Romana. 

Carolus Sigon'ms de antiquo jure Civium Romanorum. 

Onupbrius Panvinius de Civitate Romana. 

— — ^— — de Imperio Romano. 

Paulus Manutius de Comitiis Romanorum. 

Nicolaua Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. 

-^— -, Responsio ejusdem ad binas C. Sig^nii Reprebensioned. 

Caroli Sigonii posterior cum Nicolao Gruchio Disputatio, de binis Comitiis et 

Lege Curiata. 
NicoUi Gruchii ad posteriorem C. Sigonii disputationem Refutatio. 
Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata Bfagistratuum et Imperatorum, et eorum 

Jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. 
Joannes Sarius Zamoscbius de Senatu Romano. 



TOM II. 

Paulus Manutius de Legibus Bomanis. 

Antoninus Augustinus de Legibus, cum Notis Fulrii Uraini. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo Jure Italiae. 

de antiquo Jure ProTinciarum. 

-^— de Judiciis. 

Sibrandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio Centumvirali. 

Franciscus Hottomanus J. C. de Magistratibus Romanohim, eorumque Institu- 

tione. 

■ de Senatu et Senatus-Consulto. 

— de Formulis antiquis. 

Nicolai Rigalti, Ismaelis Bullialdi, et Ifcnrici Galesii, Observaliones de Populi 

Fnndis. 
Carolus sigronius de Nominibus Romanorum. 
Onuphrius Panviniu>< de antiquiH Knaianonim Nominibus. 
Josepbi Castalionis J. C. adversus Fo-minarum Prxnoniinum Assertores Dis- 

putatio. 
—.———— De antiquia Puerorum Prxnomlnibus. 
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TOM. III. 



FrtnciBCUS Robortellus de ProTinciis Romanoruin, et eArum distributi<Mie 

atque administratione. 
■ de Judiciis, et omni consuetudine causts agendi apod 

Roinano§. 
Junius Rabirius de Hastarura et Auctionum orgine. 
Franciscus Uobortelhis de Magistratibus Imperatonim. 

De Gnidibus Honorum ct Magistratumn Romanorum. 

Guido Pancirollus de Magistratibus Municipalibus. 

J—— De Corporibus Artificium. 

Sextus Rufus de Reponibuit Urbb. 

P. Victor de Reg^onibus Roniae 

Bartholomxi Marliani Urbis Homx Topograpbia, cum Notia ineditia Fuhit 

Ursini. 
Onuphrii Panvinii antique Urbis Imagx>. 
G. Pancirolli Urbis Romx Descriptio. Ejusdein de quatuor Urbia Regionibua 

Commeniarius 
Gcorgii Fabricii Descriptio Urbis Romx 
Alcxandri Donati Uoma Vetua ac Recens, utnusque cdificiia ad eruditam cog- 

nitionem expositis. 



TOM. IV. 

Pamiani Nardini Roma Yetus lib. VIII. ex Italica in Latinam Linguam trana- 

lati a Jacobo ToUio. 
Octavii Falconeris, de Pyramidt; C.Cestii Epulonis, Dissertatio. 
Ad Carol'iMi Dacum V. CL. Epistola de latere ex sdifidi 

reteris ruderibus eruto, qaum paries ad jnstaurandura Pantbei Porticum, A. 

1661, dirueretur. 
Isaaci Vosii de antiqux Urbis Romx Maj^nitiidine. 
Olai Borrichii, de antiqux I iims Komx facie, Dissertatio compendiaria. 
Sextii Jtilii Frontini, de \qiix(luctibus Urhis Homx, Commcntarius. 
Raphaeiis Fabretti, de Aqvn- < i \qu diictibus Urbis UomxyDissertationea trcs, ] 
Jonannis Chifletti Aqua N irg-o, ions Womx ccleborrimus, et prisca Religione 

sacer; opus M. Agrippx» lu veter< annulari gemma. 
Lucx Holstonii Commentariolus, in vetcrem picturamNymph^umreferenteiiL 
Petri Ciaconii in ColumntC Rostrutif Inscriptiontm, a sc conjectura suppletain, 

Explicatio. 
Antiqux Inscriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati, expressuro est elogiuoD, 

Explanatio, Auctore Jucobo Sirmonio. 
Josepbus Castalio de Templo Pacis ; atque ex occasione, de Jani Gemini tem- 

plo, bellique Portis. 

»- Ejusdem Explicatio ad inscriptionem Augusti, qux in basi eat 

obelisci statuti per Sextum V. Pont, ante Portam Flaminiam, alias Popufi. 
Petri Angeli Bargxi de privatorum publicoruroque xdificiorum Urbis Romx 

Eversoribua Epistola. 

■ • Commentaries de Obelisco. 

Josepbi Castalionis, de Columna Triumphali Imp. Antonini, Commentarius. 
Fragmenta Vestigii Veteris Romx, ex Lapidibus Furnc^sianis nunc primum in 

lucem edita, cum Notis Jo. BelJonii. Huic Tomo prxmittitur Livini Cmytt 

Descriptio faciei variorum loconim Urbis Romx, tarn antiqux quam noTK^ bk 

XV. Tabulis xre incisa. 
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TOM. V. 

Jacobi Gutherii, de veteri jure Pontificii Urbis Romse, libri quatuop. 

Jo. Andrex Bosii, de Pontifice Maximo Uomx Veteris, Exercitatio Historica. 
r • fijusdcm, de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romanorum, Exercita- 
tio Historica altera. 

Mic. AngeUis Causaeus (de la Chausse) de insignibua Pontificis Maximi, Flami- 
nis Dialis, Auguris, et tnstrumento Sacrificantium. 



Augustini Niphi, de Auguriis, libri duo. 
Jul. Caesar Bullengeros de Sdhibus. 
' — • Dc Auguriis et Auspiciis. ' 

- — " De Ominibus. 

• De Prodigiis. 
De Ternc Motu, et FuUn^ua. 



Joh. Bapt. Belli Dlairiba dc parti bus Templi Auguralia, 

Johannes Pierius Valerianus de Fulminum sigoificatipnibus. . , ^ 

Justi Lipsii, de Vesta, et Vestajibu^ Syntagipa. 

Bzechielis Span)iemii de Numm^.Sroymacoruip, aeude Vesta ct Prytaaibus' 
Graecorum^ Dia,triba. 

Antiquac Tabulae Marmpreae, solis effigie syrabolisque ©xseulptxj expUcalio/ 
Awtore Hier- Alcxftudro Junioirc, Acccssit non absimiJis argwnenti expoei- 
tio si^llorum Zonae veterem statuam marmortam cingentis. ; . , 

Michachs AngeU Causae! Deorura Simulaclira, Idola. <Oi«aiu Imanoes aereac^ i 

Jo. BapUstae Hanscnii, de Jure-jurando Veterum, libe*. / , . 

Stephanus Trelieriua de Jure-jurando. \ 

Eigrcu Puteani de Jure-jurando Antiquorum Schediasma, in qua^^jputeali W- 

llarci Zuerif Piurfiornii, et aUorum, Quaiationes i^omaiiije. N;^ . .\ 



, TQif. VI, 

Franciscus Bernardus Pcrrariua de Vetcrmn Acclamationibua et Pkum 
Fetrua Bcrthaldus de Ara. v^upwwwnwM* ei riaum. 

Benedictus Bacchinus de Sistris, eorumque figuris ac differentia . , 

Caspanis Sagittarius de Januis Yeteiiin)* ' ,. 

LAzarus Bayfius de Re Vestiaria. ] . , . . 

Octavios Ferrarius de Re VesUari|^. ' / . - 

Albertus Rubenius de Re Vesl^afia Vetetuin, pneeuMc de Li^o GUv<>a,l 
Octavii Ferrani AnalecU de Re VestiaiSt. T^ . 

Jo. Bapt. Domus de lOraque Pa^nida* 
Bartholus Bartholinus de Pxj^uJbi^ 
Aldus Maoutius de I'oga Ro^tuiorum. 

— de Tui^w^a RoiuanQBnun. - 

'^ — '—' de JibuB Ve^rum. 

q^lSS^p^r^ "^ ^'^^^'^ carterisquc capitis tcgminlbua, tarn t»:ris 



TOM, VIL 

»idited«f Strcioi^ui de Gentibiig et Familiis Ronanonim. 
AntomusAugustiausdcFamiliisRomanoniro. "'^^"' 

49 
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FMmlic BomAnK Nobiliore% e Fulvii Unini Commentiriitf. ^ 

NotitU Digniutam utriuique Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoriique tempora : ct 

in earn O. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, commentariuf . 
Mannor PtMnum, de Honore BiMeUii. Parergon inseritur de Veterum Sel- 

lis ; cura Val. Chementellii J. C. Accedit Ifyodia sive, de Huscts odoriH 

Piiaiiis, Epistola. 



TOM. VIIL 



Vetiu Kalendarium Romanoruin» e marmore deacriptum, tn JEdifoos Viffko- 

rum ad Agrippinaro. 
Petri Ciacconii Toletant Notz in vetns Ronumomm Kalendarium. 
Fulyii Ursini Notae ad Kalendarium rusticum Farncsiartim. 
Kilendarii fragmentum, quod Yiaitur in JEdibus Gkpranicorum. 
6ibrandi Siccamae Comnientarius in Fastos Kalendares Romapofum. 
Afiud yetufl Kalendarium, quod in libris antlquis prxiigitui^ Partis OVidil 
Kfliendariuim Romanum, sub Imp. Constantto, Imp. Constah^m magni FiIio> 

cipco Ann. Cbristi 354, compositum. 
Lambeeii Note in Kalendarium vetua. 
Thomae Dempsteri Kalendarium Romanum. 

Bionyaii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum^ cum Orta Occasu^ue Stella- 
rum. . .'t . 
Petri GaF^ndi Kalendarium Romanum compendiose expositum. 
Petri vtolat Vicetini dereteri novaqueUomanorum tempotum ratione libd* 

lii<. 
AXAunus Junius de Annis et Ifenaibus. 
^ * ejusdem Fastorum Uber. 

Joannes Lalamantius de Anno Romano. 
11. Jacobus Christmannus de Kalendario Romano. 

Tranciscua Robortellus Utinensia de Metaslum appellatione ex nomiiubus Impp, 
Josepbus Scaliger de veteri Anno Romanonim. 
Dionysmt PetaifiM de T^teri Anno Romanonim. 
Samuclis Petiti Eclogx Chronologicx de Anno et Periodo yetennn Roman- 

orum. 
Wilbelmus Lanffius de yeteri Anno Romanottmo. 
Erycii Puteani de Bisaexto liber. 
Petrua Taffinus de yeterum Romanonim Aiino Sxculari, ejusque potisqinmm 

per ludos Scoiriarea celebritate, eommque Gfaronologia. 
Erycii Puteani de Nundinia Romania Hber. * 
£. Georgii Tbolosani de Sjrntagmate Juris, Nund!ihis et M ercatibus. 
Joannia Baptists Belli Diatriba de Pbarsalici ConflicCus Ifense et l>ie. 
Petri Morestelli Pbilomuaus, sive de triplibi Anno Romanonim, Mensibua. 

eorumque partibus, deque Die ciyili^ et diteraitate Dierum. libri quinque. 
■■■ Alypios, aiyc de Priacorura 'Romanonim Feriis Uber. 
Julius Caesar Bollei^erus de Tributis ac ^ftcUgaKbud PopuB Romam. - 
Vincentii Contareni, de Fnimentaria Romanonim Largitione fiber. 
Joannis Shefferi Agrippa liberator, nye Diasertatio de noyis Tabulis. 
Barnabas Brissonius de Rita Nuptiarum, et Jure Connubionim. 
Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de yeteri Ritu Nuptiarum obsenratio. 
■ de Spoiiaalibus» de veteri Ritu Nuptianim» et Jure lfatri'> 

monionim, item de Spuriis et Legitimatione. 
Joannea Meursius de Luzu Romanonim. 
Stanislai Kobjerzjkii, de Luxu Romanomm Commentarius. 
Joachimi Joaonis Muderi de cofonii^ Nnptiaram pnoertiiB, neni et ptfoftai^ 

libellus. 
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TOM. IX. 



Onuphriok Panvinius Veronensis de Ludis Circensibus, cum Notis. 

Joftnnis Ai^li J. U. D. et additamenta Nicolai Pinell, J. C. 

Julius Csesar Bullen^enis Juliodunenaisy Doctor Theologus, de Circo Romano^ 

Ludisque Circensibut, de Venatione Circi et Amphitbeatri, ac de Theatro. 
Onu))hriu» Panyinius Veronenna, de Ludis Saeculanbua, liber. 
Ageailai Marescotti de Personia et Larvia, eorumque apud Veterea uau et oxi- 

gine, Syntaginatio. 
Marquardi Freheri Cecropiatromacbia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii Sculptural 

in Sardonycbe exposita. Cum Notis Uenrici Gunterii Thultmarii^ J. IT. 

Doct. 
Justi Lipaii Satuni*Huni Sermonum Ubro duo, qui de Gladiatoiibua. 

' ejufldem de Ampbitheatro liber : in quo forma ipsa loci expreaea 

et ratio spectandi : Ut et de Ampbitheatris quae extra Romam aunt, libellua ; 

in quo formx eorum aliquot et typ^. 
Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpbo Commentarius, Notis et Tiguris Ulustratus, a 

Joachimo Joanne Mudero. 



TOM- X. 

Kcolai Bergierii, de publicia etmilitaribus Imperii Romini Jaiis, libri quinquc^ 

&C. ex QaUica in Latinam IJnguam tranaUti ab Uemr. Chr. Henninio. 
Henr. Chr. Henninii Notx ad Bergierium. 
Franciftci Patricii Res Ifilitaria Romanse, ex Italica in Latinam'Iioguam yen^ 

a Ludolpho Neocoro. 
Hygini Grammatici et Polybii Uegalopolitani, de Caatris Romanis, qux extant 

cum Notis et Animadyersionibus Rathordi Hermanni Scbelii. 
Rat. Herm. Scbelii Diaaertatlo de Sacramentis. 
■■ de Custodia Castrorum. 

^— — de Stipendio Militari. 

' .. de Stipendio Equestri. 

■ — -* de Stipendio Ductorum. 
.- de IHe Stipendii. 
• de Frumento et Vcate. 



— de Tribute et £rario. 

— de Victu Militum. 

— de Itinere. 

— de Agpoiine Polybiano. 

— de Agmine Yespasiani. 

> de CoiK^bus Legionis antiquae. 



C. L. Salmasii, de Re M'ditari Romanorum liber. Opus po^umum. 

Jo. Henrici Boecleri Dissertatio de Legione Romana. 

Franciscus Robortellua Utinensis. I. De Leg^onibus Romanorum ex Di^ne^ 

lib. 4. 11/ De Commodis, Prxmiis» et Donis Militaribus. III. De Poenii 

Militum, et Ignominiis. 
Erycii Puteani, de Stipendio Militari apud Romanou^ Syntagma : quo modu9 

ejus, bactenus ignoratus, constituitur. 
Vincentii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio Commcntviuf i^ 
Michael Angelua Causaeus, de Signis Militaiibu|l. 
Petri R»mi, de IGUtia JulU CwNgns liber. 
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TOM. XL 



EzeChieliB Sptnhemii Orbis Romanus, seu ad Conititutionem AntoniniliD' 
pentoris, de qaa Ulpianus leg*. 17. Dig. de Statu flominuin» Exercitadonet 

Fasti Ua^pBtratuutn RomaQorum ab JJthe condita ad tempora Divi Vespaslam 

Aug^sti, a Stephano Vinando Figbio supptetis Capitolinis Pragmentis res* 

tituti. 
Descriptio Consulum, ex quo primt ordinati sunt ; sive integ^ Pasti Consu- 

lares quos Idationos docti viri hactenus appellarunt^ opera et studio Philippi 

Labbe. 
Tironis Prosperi, Aquitani, Cbronicon integrunof ab Adamo ad Romam captam 

a Genesencoy Wund. Rege. 
Fasti Consulares Anonymi, quos e codice MS. Bibliothecae Cap«»rc« dcprompsi^ 

et dlsftertatione illustrAvIt, F. Hcnricus Noris. 
Anonymus de Przfectis Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni ; ut et fragpentum Flf- 

torum ab Anno ChrisG 205 ad 353» ex editione ^gidii Bucherii. 
Epistola Consulaiis, in qua CoUeipa LXX. Consulum ab Anno Chrisdanz 

Epocbae XXIX. Imperii Tibeni Augusti deciroo quinto, usque Annum 

CCXXIX. Imperii Alexandri Severi octavum, in vulg^tls Fastis hactenus 

perperam descripta, corriguotur, suppletitur^ et illustrantur. Auctort F. 

Henrico Noris Veronensi, Aug^stkiiano. 
Sertorii Ursati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarkis. 
Disserutiones de Nummis Antiquisi divisx in quatuor partes, Auctore Ludo- 

vico Savoto. Ex Gallica in Latinara Linguam transtulit L. Neocorus. 
Alberti Rubenii Dissertatio de Gemma Tiberiana et Auguatxa. 

' ■ de Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 
Marquardi Freheri, Consiliarii Palatini, de Re Monetaria ▼etemm Romanoraoi« 

et hudiemi apud Germanos Imperii. 
Hobertus Genalis de rera Mensurarum Ponderumque RatiODe. 
Luck Pcti Juris Consulti, de Meosuris et Ponderibot RomaDit et Qneoi% cum 

his qux hodie Romae sunt collatis, libri quinque. 
Prisciani Cxsanenns, Rbemnii Pannii, Beds Anj^K, Volasii Metiani, Balbi ad 

Celsum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Mensuns, Numeris, eonimque Notis, 

et de vetere computandi per digitos Ratione, ab Elia Vineto Santone emeu- 

dati, ut ct a J. Prederico Qronorio. 
Alexandri Serdi, Ferrariensis, de Nummis liber, in quo priaca GriMoram et 

Romanorum Pecunia ad nostri seris rationem redigttur. 



TOM. XII. 

Vincentius Butius de calido, frig^do, et temperato Antiquonnn Pota, et quo* 

modo in Deliciis uterentur. 
Julius Caesar Bullengerus de ConviTiis ; Libri quatuor. 
Erycii Puteani reliquiv Conrivii prisci, torn Wtus alii, et Censurae. 
Andrex Baccii, de Thermis veterum. Liber singularis. 
Prancisci Robortellt Laconici ; sea Sudationis, quz adhuc visitur in ruina Bsl* 

nearum Pisanx Urbis explicatio. 
Fnncisci Maris Turrigii Not* ad vetustissimam Ursi Togati, Ludi Pil« fitrc« 

inventoris inscriptloneiti. 
Martini Lipenii Strenarum Histeria, a prirmt Origtne per diversas Regum, CoO' 

sulum, et Imperatorum Romanorum, nee non Episcoportim wtatci ad nOsti» 

us<|ue tempora. 
Harci Meibomii, de Fabrica Triremiam liber. 
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THBSAUE. ORJET. CATALOG. 

ConsUntini Opelii de Fabrica Triremiumy Mebomiana Kpiftola pefbrevis ad 
amicum. 

Isaac! Vossii de Triremium et Libumicarum constructione diasertatio. 

Jacobi Philippi Thomasini, de Donaiiia ac Tabellis Votivis, liber siDgularis. 

Vtncentii Alsanii, de Invicua et Fascino VeteruiDy libellus. 

Joannis Shefferi) de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 

llichaelis AngeU Causaei Disaertationes tres: — ^I. De Vasiii Bullis, ArmilUSy 
Fibulis, Annulis, Clavibua, Teaseria, Stylis, Strigtlibus, Guttis, Phialis La- 
chrymatoriis, et de Minibus aeneia vota referentibus. — ^il. De Mutini Simula- 
cria. — ^III. De iEneis Antiquomm Lucemis. 

Octavii Feirarii Dissertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchrafibus, Picture an- 
tiquae Sepulcbri Nasoniorum in Via Flaminia, delineate et ere incisx a 
Petro sancto Bartolo : explicate vero et illustratae a Joanne Petro Bellorio -, 
ex Italica Lingua in Latinam vertit Ludolpbus Neocorua. 

Jacobi Gutherii de Jure Manium» seu de liitu. If ore, et Legibua prisci Fonerisy 
libri tree. 

Choartius major, rel de Orbitate toleranda ad Annum Ro- 

bertum J. C. Pracfatio. 

Petri MorMtelli Pompa Feralis, aive justa Fenebria Vetenim, libri decern* 



FINIS. 
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